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y pes Ss Lo eve HAY was twenty- 
a seven years old when 


» the Civil War ended. 
In knowledge of the 
y world, in acquaintance 
with men, in ordeals of 

MS toses various kinds, he had 
little to learn. He had kept his head 
and his temper, and his capacity to take 
adverse fate ironically, almost blithely. 
But the war, which ripened Hay, left 
him with his fortune still unmade. 

30 he accepted gladly the appoint- 
ment to be first secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation at Paris. It offered him 
a provisional occupation which, after his 
four years in the White House, would 
seem like a vacation, and would afford 
him the opportunity he had craved since 
bovhood of seeing the Old World. He 
reached his pos in June, 186s. For 
John Bigelow, who was then minister, 
he soon felt an affectionate admiration, 
which never slackened through life. 
Mrs. Bigelow’s inexhaustible vivacity 
now amused and now fascinated him. 
“Mon Dieu! qu'elle est vive, qu'elle 
vive!” he records in his Diary, quoting 
“old Plon,” whom I take to be Prince 
Napoleon—“ Plon-Plon.’ 

Of the diplomatic business transacted 
during Hay’s stay in the Legation, the 
most important concerned the French 
occupation of Mexico, where Napoleon 
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the War 


JOHN HAY 


William Roscoe Thayer 
had established an empire in the hope 
that, if the American Union broke up, 
he might extend French influence and 
French territory to the north of the Rio 
Grande. | pass by the references to 
the official negotiations of this period 
dim enough they are now—in order to 
cite Hay’s description of the audience 
at which Mr. Bigelow presented his let- 
ters of recall, and Gen. John A. Dix, 
his successor, was received by the 
Emperor. 

When General Dix, followed by Hay 
and Wickham Hoffman, the second 
secretary, Was ushered into The 


ence, 


Pres- 


the General looked anxiously around for the 
Emperor, advancing undecidedly, until a lit- 
tle man, who was standing in front of the 
Throne, stepped forward to meet him. 
Everybody bowed profoundly as the Duc 
de Cambacérés gave the name and the title 
of the General. The little man bowed, and 
the General, beginning to recognize in him 
a dim likeness to the Emperor’s portrait, 
made his speech to him. 

I looked around the room for a moment 
[Hay continues], admiring as I always do 
on ceremonial occasions in France the 
rich and tasteful masses of color which the 
Various groups of ¢ jreat ( Mthcers of the Crow n 
so artistically present. Not a man’s place 
is left to accident. A cardinal dashes in a 
great splash of scarlet. A cent-garde sup- 
plies an exquisite blue and gold. The yellows 
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and the greens are furnished by the repre- 
entatives of Law and Legislation, and the 
Masters of Ceremonies fill up with an unob- 
trusive violet. Yet these rich lights and 
sort hadows are accessory to the central 
point of the picture—the little man who is 
listening or seeming to liste nto the Ce ne ral’s 
iddre If our Republican eyes can stand 
uch a dazzling show, let us look at him. 
hort and sto« ky, he moves with a queer, 
idelong gait, like a gouty crab; a man so 
ooden-looking that you would expect his 


knows, but ragged and bristly, concea| 
the mouth entirely, is moving a littk ! 
vously as the lips twitch Kyes sleey 
watchful—furtive, stealthy, rather ignol 
like servants looking out of dirty wind. 
and saying “nobody at home,” and lyin, 
they say it. And withal a wonderful phle; 
He stands there as still and iImpassive 

carved in oak for a ship’s figurehead. | 
looks not unlike one of those rude, inartist 
statues. His legs are too short, his hy 
too long. He never looks well but on 

















oice to come rasping out like a watchman’s _ throne or on a horse, as kings ought 
| 
rattl \ comple x1on like crude tallow In 1 © hel H ; lid - 
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A PAGE FROM JOHN HAYS Di 


ARY DESCRIBING NAPOLEON Ill 
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Wie he 
ai cient. 





of the Republicans 


mpared with the acid which bites in 
e etching. 

General Dix’s coming and Mr. Bige- 
v’s going directly affected Hay, who 
clined to serve under the new minister, 
d went home in search of another 
reer. Hay reached New York on 
ebruary I, 150607. 
he Diary during 
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History has justified many of his meas- 
ures, and has applauded his resistance 
to the fire-eaters who cried for vengeance 
on the stricken rebels; but his Oppo- 
nents saw nothing but ill-masked craft 
or patent treachery in his acts, and his 
friends felt no loyalty to his person. 
Never was the pa- 
tience of Lincoln, 





ne succec¢ ding 
eeks throws many 
lelights on life at 
he capital at an 
interesting mo- 
nent 

The conflict be- 
veen President 
\ndrew Johnson 
ad Congress was 
becoming angry. 
Radical Repubhi- 
ans had pushed the 
fighting to the point 
vhere a trial for im- 
pea hment cou | d 
not be avoide d. Lhe 
econstruction of 
the Southern 
States, lately in re- 
bellion, called out 


the worst passions 





»f extremists of 








or his fairness and 
spirit of concilia- 
tion, more needed. 
For lack of him the 
wounds of war did 
not cicatrize > an d 
the process of re- 
construction be- 
came an ignoble 
tragedy long drawn 
out. 


I drove to Willard’s 
[Hay writes]; 
same de ad-be ats hang- 
ing around the ofkce, 
the same listless loaf- 


saw the 


ers moving gloomily 
up and down, pensive- 
ly expectorating. Sev- 
eral shook hands with 
me cordially; the 
Radical fellows want- 
ing to sympathize 








both sides. Many 
believed that un- 
less the vanquished 
Southerners were sternly watched they 
would foment insurrection, and so de- 
nature, if they did not actually nul- 
lify, the results attained by the Civil 
War. Others supposed that they had 
the best of warrants for making the 
way of the transgressor as hard as 
possible. The desire to atone for the 
immemorial persecution of the black 
man by suddenly proclaiming him the 
political equal of the white man, and 
even by setting him up to rule over 
the white man, moved many zealots. 
[he politicians, as usual, traded on the 
nthusiasm of the unwise or availed 
themselves of the scoundrel’s catchword 
patriotism. 

lo the immense misfortune of the 
country, and to his own, President 
lohnson had neither the temperament, 
training, nor tact to meet such a crisis. 


with me as a martyr 
and a little disa p- 
pointed when they 
found I was none. 
Lamon picked me up 
and | went to his office; saw Judge [Jere- 
miah] Black and talked politics for a while. 
Vhe terrible defe ats of the past year have 
sobered and toned down the Conservatives. 
They talked very quietly and sensibly. 


Then he visited the State Depart- 
ment. Secretary Seward 


came swinging in, saying, “Well, John Hay, 
so you got tired of it and came home.” 
“Ves,” 1 said, “it was time. I had enough 
of the place and the place had enough of 
me.” He then went into a long and very 
clever disquisition on the dangers of a man 
holding office—the desiccation and fossiliz- 
ing process—illustrating it by Mr. Hunter 
and saying he feared Nicoiay' was getting 
into that way. | assured him Nicolay was 
not; that he was single-heartedly pursuing 
ten thousand dollars, and that when he got 
it he would come home and go to his ranch. 
He was glad to hear that, he said. 


' Nicolay was American consul-general in Paris. 
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From Seward’s conversation Hay 
learned how matters stood in Wash- 
ington. 


He talked a great deal of the present posi- 
tion of politics and of his own attitude [Hay 


writes]. He never seemed to me to better 
advantage. His utter calmness and cheer- 
fulness, whether natural or assumed, is most 
admirable. He seems not only free from 


any political wish or aspiration, but says 
distinctly that he cares nothing for the judg- 
ment of history, so that he does his work 
well here. 

He speaks utterly without bitterness of 
the opposition to him and the President. 
He thinks the issue before the country was 
not fairly put, but seems rather to admire 
the cleverness with which the Radical leaders 
obscured and misstated the question to 
carry the elections. He says the elections 
in short amount to this: 


Congress to the North. Do you want rebels 
to rule the Government?—No. 

Do you want more representatives than 
the South?—Yes. 

Do you want negroes to vote in the South 
and not in the North?—Yes. 

Do you want to give up the fruits of vic- 
tory to the South?—No. 

Coneress to the South. Do you want your 
negroes to vote, and not Northern negroes? 

No. 

Do you want to lose hfty members of 
Congress?—No. 

Do you want to be deprived of a vote 
yourselves? —Not by a damned sight. 

And so the issue ts clearly presented 
such a style as to decide the question before- 
hand. 

He asked me if I wanted anythinge—if I 
would like to go back to Europe. I said I 
would like anything worth having, if it could 
be given to me without any embarrassment 
to him or the President at the present time. 


It appeared that the Senate had held 
up the confirmation of General Dix as 
minister to France. If it finally rejected 
him, a chargé d'affaires would be sent out 
until a new minister, satisfactory to the 
Senate, could be found. Why should 
not Hay be that chargé? 

Hay spent the evening with his old 
friend Harry Wise, who, he records, 


is disgusted with Johnson. His first words 
to me were, “Everything is changed—you 
find us all Copperheads.” Painter said, 
“You will find the home of virtue has be- 
come the haunt of vice.” [Henry] Adams 
said: “‘A man asked me the other day if I 
had been to the White House lately, and | 


told him No. I want to remember tha 
house as Lincoln left it.” Every one I m: 
used some such expression. It is startlir 
to see how utterly without friends ¢| 
President is. 


On Sunday Hay 


went to church alone. Walked home wit 
Miss L. and listened a half-hour to her clev: 
Washington gossip—the most spiritual j 
the world. ‘Then made several visits; sa 
Hooper and Agassiz. 


He dined with Secretary Seward 
four o’clock—an hour commended to 
the attention of epicures. Doolittk 
and Thurlow Weed came in. Their talk 
was on populations, ancient and modern, 
Weed having most to say about Roms 
and Italy, and Seward about the East, 
Babylon, and Palestine. 


Suddenly Seward said to me: “And now, 
John H: iy, if it were not that Weed is con- 
tinually in the way, | would make you 
minister. But it seems Mr. Harris® is a 
very good man and has been defeated, and 
the President is fond of him, and soa mission 
must be kept for him. ‘There is a vacancy 
in Sweden, and | suppose Weed will insist 
on Harris having it.” 

“Would Harris take such small change?” 
] asked. 

Here Weed, who had not much relished 
Seward’s badinage, broke out, “It is too 
good for him. He would take anything. 
He deserves nothing.” ‘ 

This led to some conversation on Cowan’s ‘ 
chances. [hey all thought them rather slim. 
Seward said it ought to be known in justice 
to Cowan that he had asked for nothing and 
knew nothing of the appointment until it 
came to the Senate. Doolittle said he would 
try to persuade Sumner to report upon the 
nomination without a recommendation and 
let the Senate act upon it in that way. 

Seward asked Doolittle if he had any in- 
fluence left in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. “Scarcely any,” said Doolittle 
‘If there were anybody you could depend 
on,” said Seward, “I would like to have mis- 
chievous and annoying questions about our 
foreign policy prevented. Where a privat 
negotiation is begun and not finished, a blast 
of publicity destroys it; there is nothing 
more to be done. The attention and jeal- 
ousy of the world outside is attracted to us 
and obstacles spring up in an hour. I hav: 


ad 


1Samuel Hooper, M. C. from Massachusetts 

* James R. Doolittle, Senator from Wisconsin 

3Ira Harris, Senator from New York. 

4Senator Edgar Cowan, nominated as ministe 
to Austria, but not confirmed. 





at eg i PORT! 











Pray 








WASHINGTON 


inderstanding with Banks and have al 
vs had such a one with Sumner, until he 
of late become hopelessly alienated 
ynness 1s especially troublesome. I could 
nage him by giving him all the ofhces in 
e Department, but he is so greedy and 
nreasonable that one cannot talk sensibly 





\l 
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the General's attempt to “cut under” from 
time to time Seward got him into Buchan- 
an’s Cabinet through Stanton. When Bige- 
low’s place at Paris fell vacant by his resig- 
nation last July, Seward kept it for Dix, 
And now it seems he is to fall by this ignoble 


charge of avVaATICE 
We had some comforting optimist talk. 
| believe so utterly 
in Republicanism that 





ith him 
Thurlow Weed 
having left for New — 


York, Doolittle and 
Seward canvassed 


the situation. 
Here Hay inter- 

jects an interesting 

comment: 


[he whipped-out, 
tunned way of talk- 
ing that | have seen 
in all the Conserva- 
tives is very remark- 
able No bitte rness, 
no energetic denunct 
ation, no threats; 
but a bewilde red sort 
of incapacity to com- 
prehend the earnest 
deviltry of the other 
side characterizes 


them all— but Sew- 


ard, who is the same 
placid, philosophic 
optimist that he al- 
vays was, the truest 








| am never troubled 
long about the future. 
Baron Gerolt came 
in and we talked Na- 
poleon and Bismarck 
and fusti a aiguiile. 


Chis last reference 
reminds us how re- 
cent the mounting 
of Prussia, and of 
Germany dominat- 
ed by Prussia, has 
been. In 1867 the 
world was beginning 
to perceive that, 
by the crushing of 
Austria at Sadowa 
the year before, a 
power of the first 
order was coming 
to the front. Men 
were already specu- 
lating as to the time 
of the inevitable 








ind most single- 
hearted Republican ENE 
ilive Fr 

As Doolittle rose 
to go, Seward said, 

“You must somchow 

help me to do something for John Hay 

| was touched and astonished at this kind 
persistence of the Secretary in my favor. 

! stayed an hour or so. He told me that 
it seemed as if they would prove General 
Dix to have been in the receipt of the two 
salaries of the Minister [to France] and 
Naval Officer [of the Port of New York]. 
He seemed much disgusted at this. He said: 
“It almost makes me determined never to 
give up a prejudice again.” He ran over 
General Dix’s history, showing how con- 
sistently the General had always pursued 
his bread and butter in every conjuncture, 
ilways getting on pretty well, but always 
losing the great prizes of his ambition by an 
unlucky lack of political principle and an 
over-greed of office, in every period of party 
crisis. He had always been opposed to him, 
but had taken him up and stood by him 


since the beginning of the war, in spite of 


contest between 
France and Prussia 
for mastery, and 
as to the relative 
merits of the French 
hassepot and the Prussian needle-gun. 
While Hay lingered on, waiting for 
the Se nate to come to a decision in Gen- 
eral Dix’s case, he divided his time be- 
tween political and social Visits. 
On “one of God’s own days” he joined 
the beautiful Mrs. Sprague and Miss 
Hoyt, “doing a constitutional,” and 


walked with them in the blessed sunshine. 
They took me in the afternoon to the Pres'- 
dent’s to make a bow to Mrs. Patterson and 
Mrs. Stover. The White House is much 
more richly and carefully furnished than in 
my time. But the visitors were not quite 
up to the old mark, which itself was not hard 
to reach 


On another morning he went to Con- 
gress, and sent his card in to his old 











quaint Shelby M Cullom, of 


Ilinor 
He the floor, whe re | 


t ed an hour or two and shook m iny hands 
body nd better 
me ind nobody better 
Yet in days 
million 
with 
ind the 
than the 


ines 


brought me in on 
omething about the 
spoke ot the 
those better 
hne fellows 
swords and 
orphans were 1n- 


| 

da coming 
uurned, a were 
each other 


ind the vido 


th m 
guns, 


babu 


kindling SS did not flag. 
ippoint Hay as an em- 
State Department until 
something better offered; but Hay de- 
knowing how quickly the men 
in the treadmill ot 
beyond reach of an 
Seward then said 


' ard’ 
He Wi hed 


ploy ein 


to 
the 


clined, 
who were caught 
routine 


ind 


droppe d 
pendent career. 


President 


rhe 


he had propo ed my name to the 


the day before as Minister to Sweden. 


if not the 
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Pre ident said he had another man for 
(Gseneral Joseph | Bartlett, of New \ 
“We are doing all we can for the old 
you know, etc.’ He ud the matter 
strictly conhdential a yet 

[he Diary next introduces us t 
personage who Was the most con pl 


weightiest, member of 








ous, 
Senate—Charles Sumner, from Ma 
chusetts. 
I dined with Sumner Che party 
and Mrs. Sumner, who looks very sweet . 
matronly in het Mi H.. 
Field, of Philadelphia, George Wm. Curt 
and myself 1 like umner better since f 
marriage He hould ha ( been mar©t t 
long avo ] very man hould who « mat 
it His ready-made family 1 ery ta 
Little Bel H. came running in for di 
and rated Curtis soundly for not giving 
the large t bonbon It i quite tart 
to see umner in the bosom of his fan 
lhe conversation 
entirel political —t 
1 debate of the day in ft 
senate herman’ per 
against including Cabu 
Ministers in the Tenu 
of Ofhce bill was rat 
severel criticized b } t 
ner, who thought he I I 
b« en too magnanin 
in allowing it to 4 a 
unan vere d ul 3 
thought the power of \ 
pointing and rem 
members of the Cabu 
more properly belor 
to the enate, as a | 
manent body, than to t 
President LHe said t 
Senate was less liable t 1 
become de praved and | 
than the President. HH 
said, “for instance, I « 
scarcely imagine a Sen ; 
that would now conhr ’ a 
Mr. Seward.” 4 
As to the engagement ny 
form of harmony in t BY 
Cabinet, he scouted tl . as 
altogether. He said tl 
mn every constitutio! i 
government in the wor i 
the head of the gover : 
ment was frequent! 
oblige d to accept ministe! 
that were personally al 
politically obnoxio 








PRESIDENT ANDREW JOHNSON 


John Shern 


! Senator 
of Ohio. 





it be > a 





as 


coe ao 











it 1t was the duty often of a patriot 
jister to remain in the counsels of a _per- 
rted administration as a * privileged spy.” 

referred to Stanton, and said it should 
made impossible for Johnson to remove 


[In all this ingenious and really clever and 
rned talk of Sum- 


SHINGTON AFTER 


did in his present temper 
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good service In our war, they say, but that 
won't save him.” 


Writing to Nicolay at this time, Hay 


Says: 


Sumner has blood in his eye. He is splen- 
arrogant, 
lent, implacabk 

thoroughly in ear- 


Inso- 





rs, | could but 
mat k the blind- r 
of an honest, 


rnest man, who ts 
intent upon what | 
thinks right and 
that he 
eves to the | 
fatal consequences 
course in 
Herent circum- 
t inces and diffe rent 
mn Lhe Senate 
now a bulwark 
inst the evil 
emes of the Pres- 


ecessary 


ses his 


! uch a 


} 
lent; therefore, he 
ould give the Sen- 
te a which 
ment make it the 
wst detestable 


powel 


engine of anarchy 
© oppression Had 
this law that he now 
rem inds existed in 





i861, the Rebellion 

ould have had its 

it and center in L 
Washington, and 


] ! KATE CHASE 
ilty would have 
Wif f 
orn the bloody 
; From the Collect 
olor of revolution. 
| told him so, but 


he would not see it, 
iving if the South had taken that course 
they would by that act have abnegated their 
rebellion—which to me seems absurd. 
General Dix was discussed. Curtis favored 
letting him slide for his two years. Field 
thought the “hoary old place-hunter should 
be marked and punished.” . Sumner treated 
ith contempt the charge of cumulation 
igainst General Dix. His crime of presiding 
it the Philadelphia Convention is capital. 
How can the Senate reject the small-fry of 
Unionists and permit to go un- 
ithed the man who gave to that wicked 
cheme all its momentary respectability? 
Sumner’s account of the 
VicGinnis ! was very amusing. “‘The Sen- 
to Master Sew ard.” He said 
Bartlett had come in in McGinnis’s place. 
He is an old-fashioned Copperhead did 


rene gade 


te’s answer 


‘George F. McGinnis, rejected by the Senate 
Minister to Sweden. 





rejection of 


nest honest as the 
day. 

February 7th, 
Thursday. Went 


to the House. The 
bill for the military 
government of the 
Rebel States was up. 
Brandegee? made 
a little flourish of 
the eagle with a long 
Latin quotation 
that made the W est- 
ern members 





grin. 

Banks [talked with 
some time. He was 
r¢ ally despondent 
about the  courss 
things were taking 
deprecating most 
earnestly this abdi 
cation of the civil 
power in favor of 


the irresponsible 
military | thought 


a the was not 


hopeless bad as it 


cease 


was as Congress 
SPRAGUILI 
could at any time 
2} ; ] 
Isla resume the power it 
i k H. Meserve 


now delegates for a 
temporary purpose. 
He said the peopl 
would more likely acquiesce in a bad thing 
done than work for its repeal. | talked 
with Boutwell* five minutes afterward. He 
was confident that the measure was a good 
one and that the army could be trusted. | 
think there never was an army that could 
be trusted, as an army. It 1s un-Anglo- 
Saxon to perpetuate this state of things. | 
recognize the miserable situation of the 
South, and perhaps this bill is necessary—but 
it isa bad thing to do, for all that. Woe be 
to him by whom this offense cometh. 

In the evening, after calling on Sew- 
ard, who showed him a superb set of 
Chinese chessmen, Hay attended a re- 
ception at the White House. 
from Connec- 


2? Augustus Brandegee, member 


ticut. 
N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts 
‘George S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, one of 


the Republican Radicals. 
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[he President was very cordial to me: 
said | must come and see him. Mrs. John- 
son received for the first time; a quiet, in- 
valid old lady. Lhe crowd not choice, but 
as good an average as ever, S¢ arcely any 
distinguished people ’ and none squalid. We 
used to have plenty of both 

Following Seward’s advice, Hay went 
to see Browning,' who was very cordial, 
and promised at once. 


He feels very gloomy [notes the diarist]. 
avs we are goimg to the devil. He is a 
brighter man and an older man than I, but 
] know we are not. 

February 8.—Dined with the Hoopers. 
There heard of Banks’s unexpected and 
dramatic heading off of Overseer Thad? in 
the House. Enormously clever man is 
Banks. loo moderate and wise just now a 
doomed Girondin, | am afraid. Raymond 
is as cleve r, but not as good and strong. 

Doolittle said the other night to Seward 
that Banks had told him a few days before 
that he saw no earthly power that could 
prevent the impeachment of the President. 
This impressed Doolittle very much, as he 
said, Banks being himself against impeach- 
ment. Seward said it would impress him 
more if it was not that he remembered that 
Banks had thought there was no salvation 
out of Knownothingism—when in fact there 
was none 1n it 

Went to Secretary Welles’s reception. 
Sheridan‘ was the lion, looking, as Miss 
Hooper says, as if he would blow up on 
short provocation. \ mounted torpedo, 
somebody once called him—inflammable little 
Jack of Clubs—to whom be all praise. Then 
a German cotillion at Reverdy Johnson’s 

very ill led by a booby who danced in 
a straddling sort of way, “ wide between the 
legs as if he had gyves on.” 

February 9.—Went up to the House again. 
Talked with C.° about the affair of the day 
before. Saw another instance of the cur- 
ous intolerance of the majority, and the 
feebleness of individual judgment when op- 
posed to the decisions of the caucus. C. was 
heartily for Banks and his motion, and was 
full of delighted admiration of the way he 
carried it against Stevens—but acknowledges 
he had voted the other way. He says Bout- 
well is jealous of Banks and anxious to dis- 


! Orville H. Browning, Secretary of the Interior, 
the department before which the Southern land 
claims which Hay held would come 

Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, fhre-eater, 
leader of the Republicans in the House 
Henry J. Raymond, M, C. from New York, 
editor of the A York Tin 
‘General Philip H. Sheridan 
Senator from Maryland 
6 Presumably Cullom 


credit him before the people of Massachu 
setts. I got che end of Boutwell’s speec! 
which was very fine and nervous. Boutwe 
shows to good advantage when thorough! 
roused and excited. Raymond talked 

little—fluent as ever, and impressing nobody 

In the evening there was a German coti! 
lion at Baron Gerolt’s. Kasserow led, an 
very well. I danced with Miss Haggerty 
Invitations were for 6.30, being Saturday 
People accepted and went early. We dis 
persed to bed at midnight with a queer 
sense of its being the next morning. 

Sunday, February 10.—I| told Sumner what 
| conscientiously believe, that Seward ha 
done all in his power to save Mr. Lincoln’ 
appointees from being displaced by th 
Copperhead pressure, that he had spoken 
of giving a place to me without demanding 
or suggesting any idhesion to the present 
administration as the condition of the ap- 
pointment. 

1 asked Sumner if he did not intend to 
write a history of these times. He answered 
in a way to convince me that he had thought 
a great deal of the matter. He greatly re- 
gretted the absence of jottings to fix in his 
mind the incidents of daily intercourse with 
the President, the ministers of the govern- 
ment, and the leading Congressmen. He 
considers himself the most highly qualified 
man in America to write an exhaustive po- 
litical history of this great period, on ac- 
count of his great and unusual facilities of 
intercourse with every branch of govern- 
ment and opinion. He said “it was im- 
possible to do anything of the kind so long 
as he remained in the Senate.” I suggested 
that he might find the necessary leisure in 
the representation of the country for a few 
years in Europe. This suggestion was by 
no means novel to him. 

He told me that several months ago when 
he spoke to Seward about the Harvey? mat 
ter, Seward had said that every minister in 
Europe was with the President as against 
Congress. He said he did not answer, as 
he might have done, that he had at that 
moment in his pocket a letter from Motley 
and one from Hale disproving that assertion. 

Sumner has grown very arrogant with suc- 
cess. He feels keenly the satisfaction of 
being able to bind and loose at his free will 
and pleasure. ‘There is no selfish exultation 
in it, or too little for him to recognize—it is 
rather the herce yoy of a prophet over the 
destruction of the enemies of his Lord. He 
speaks with hearty enjoyment of what is 
to happen to Cowan; referred to Dooiittle’s 
sleek, purring attempt to soften him in that 
matter so far as to have Cowan’s name re 


7 James E. Harvey, minister to Portugal 
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red to the Senate without recomme ndation 
nd his snort of rejection. 





Hay, as we have seen, interspersed 
political conferences with fashionable 
wagements. His life in Paris had 









ide him more than ever at his eas« 
society, where he was always a fa- 

rite with women. 

February 11.—Mrs. Sprague gave a beau- 

tiful ball. The ladies who danced the co 
ion, and many who did not, had 
ir haw powdered i la marqu 
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THE 


revolutionary times events accomplished 
themselves not by means of, but in spite of, 
the well-meant efforts of the best and wisest 
men [he Girondins nearly monopolized 
the brains of France; yet if they were crush- 
ed out, as it was probably necessary they 
should be—that the destiny of the people 
should be accomplished through their fever 
and their struggles. 
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He quite agreed with this, insisting, how- 
ever, upon the individual responsibility of 





have never seen so beautiful and 
turesque a roomful. Some of 
e most striking were the hostess 
erself (with whom I danced), the 
Hovts, Miss Romain Goddard, 
\liss Hagee rty, and Mrs. Banks 
no was very correctly dressed, 
ven to the extent of the blue rib- 
bon around the neck, a little re- 
finement in which she was alone; 
Miss Kinzie, a fresh Western 
beauty and a superb danseusi 
Mrs. Sumner and Miss Hooper, 
though not powdered, were beau- 
tifully dressed. 


During the evening Hay 
talked with the Chief Justice, 
who showed him Carpenter’s 
engraving of the “‘ Reading of 
the Proclamation.” 


He obi cts to the whole picture 
be ing made subsidiary to Se ward, 
who 1s talking while every one else 
either listens or stares into va- 

incy. He thinks it would have 
been infinitely better to have 
taken the 22d of September when 
the Proclamation was really read 

















to the Cabinet. I referred to - 
eward’s criticism that the sub- 
ject was not well chosen—that the 
really decisive Cabinet meeting 
vas that at which it was decided 
to provision and reinforce Fort 
imter. He said there was no such meeting; 
that Mr. Lincoln asked the opinion of the 
Cabinet in writing; that there were but two 
f the Cabinet who favored the reinforce- 
ment, himself and Blair; that Blair was more 
lecided than he in favor of reinforcing the 
fort; that he (Chase) thought some strong 
nd decided assertion or proc lamation of the 
itention of the government should have 
been made at that time. Chase was always 
ldicted to coups de théatre. 


nite Enda 








| said I thought an aggravated importance 

is often ascribed to the manner in which 
nts were accomplished; that in great 
Vor. CKXX.—No. 777.42 
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From the Collectior f Frederick H. Meserve 


each one to do what seems best in his sight 
for the commonwealth. Of course this was 
also my view. I am obstinately optimist, 
but not fatalist. Every man should do what 
he thinks is right, but he should know also 
that what the Republic does is right—in 
the largest sense. 

The Dix case, on which hung Hay’s 
prospects of a diplomatic post, was de- 
layed from day to day in the Senate. 
Charles Sumner, the dominating in- 
fluence in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, held out against him with 
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the stubbornness of a virtuous fanatic, 
basing his opposition, not on the charge 
of cumulation of othces, but on Dix’s 
having presided over the Philadelphia 
Convention. Sumner said 

It is the only ground I can stand on. I 
once reported against a man because he 
had delirium tremens. Saulsbury! and 
McDougall denounced me as a_ water- 
drinking fanatic. | once objected to a candi- 
date that he could not re ad. | was accused 
of S¢ arching an impossible Boston ide al of 
scholarship for public service. So now, if I 
say of a man that he supports the policy of 
the President, and that I will not send him 
abroad to misrepresent me and the Senate, 
that is intelligible and satisfactory. 

While the appointment hung fire Hay 
began t to think of an alternative occu- 
pation. Before he left Paris, the bank- 
ing-house of Munroe & Company had 
half invited him to join it. In Wash- 
ington lawyers and claim agents were 
ready to welcome him as a partner. 
Lither promised a good income in those 
days when that American citizen who 
could not think up some claim against 
the national treasury was either hope- 
lessly dull or singularly honest. Still, 
Hay never forgot that he had served 
Lincoln as secretary a service which 
imposed upon him a high obligation. 


February 12.—After dinner went in to say 
good night to the Chief Justice. His guests 
had just gone; it was eleven o’clock. I 
walked up and down the deserted salon with 
him a few moments. He said there had 
been a good many Southern people there 
that evening; that he made it a point to 
treat them always with especial courtesy. 
I agreed that this was a good thing to do, 
even where they abused you for it and called 
it Yankee subserviency and charged mean 
motives for it. They know it is not true; 
they feel their inferiority, and their bluster 
is the protest of wounded pride. Chase said 
he felt kindly towards the people of the 
South. He only demanded that no man of 
any color should suffer for having been loyal 
during the war; which is little enough to ask, 
and which must be insisted on, ruat cazlum. 

Thursday, February I4.— Went to the 
State De partment. Sew ard ré fuse d to hold 
any conversation as to what should be done 
in the contingency of Dix’s rejection; says 
it would not be loyal to Dix for him to fore- 
see such a thing. He said his intention was 
to promote Campbell in sending him to 


' Senator Willard Saulsbury, of Maryland, and 
James A. McDougall, of California. 
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Bogota, where there was work to do and 
could have won reputation. l saw Harri 
Wallack’s. He says Dix will be confirm: 
that he has behaved rather badly, and t} 
the delay has been simply to give hin 
lesson. 


Tired at last of waiting, Hay went 
New York on February 23d. Th 
he talked over various business proje ct 
and, as usual, called on many friend 


Thurlow Weed [he writes] has spoken t 
me about going into the redaction of a ne 
paper, the Commercial Bulletin, which 
intends buying and running as a Republic 
paper, he assures me. I don’t much lil 
the idea of Hurlbert in it; and the wh 
thing looks to me hopeless. ‘This is no tin 
for reactionary measures. 


On March 3d Forney telegraphed that 
Dix had been at last confirmed. Ha 
at once wrote Secretary Seward a long 
letter, full of gratitude and of admira- 
tion. 

I have come to regard you [he said], as | 
know the world will when the smoke h 
risen from the battlefe Ids of to-day, a 
nearly as one may reach it, the ideal of th: 
Republican workingman — calm without 
apathy, bold without rashness, firm without 
obstinacy, and with a patriotism permeated 
with religious faith. 


There being nothing further to expect 
from Washington, Hay journeyed to 
Warsaw, Illinois. ‘To his surprise, h« 
received in June the announcement that, 
as the Senate could agree on no successo! 
to Motley, he had been appointed char 
d'affaires at Vienna. He started at 
once for that post. On June 3, 1868, 
having just heard of the acquittal of 
President Johnson in the trial for im- 
peachment, Hay makes in his Diary 
the following entry, which will fitly 
conclude these sidelights on Recon- 
struction: 


On the whole, analyzing my own senti- 
ments, I am not very sorry—not at all sort 
—at the result. I think Johnson will put 
some water in his whiskey now. I don’t 
think he can do much more harm. We ar 
still in opposition, where a party alway 
works best. Impeachment is demonstrat 
not to be an easy thing. ‘The lesson ma 
be a good one some day, if we have a R: 
publican President and a Copperhead Senat 
Phe Tenure of Office law—a fruit of hast 
and folly—is knocked to pieces. ‘Two- 
thirds majority is anomalous. 
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BY MAUDE 

Se OvWIEFORE | became en- 

i rp ¢ 

“ic gaged to Mr. Durgan 

ae 1 never expected any- 
thing to happen. From 


Yer my window I could see 
{ WF os the lofty purple wonder 
- NS on of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, but there were no peaks in my 
wn life, which was calm as a flat prai- 
rie. In books and from the experiences 
of my friends I learned of the wine of 
adventure and of apples of love, but the 














i fruit of life which I ate was no more rosy 
than an Albemarle pippin. Then Mr. 
Durgan came, like a tornado, like a vol- 
anic earthquake, and I was upheaved 
ror ever. 
e] The upheaving goes on. I won't deny 
oat that there are times when I'd relish 
u ; mighty well a little of my old dull calm. 
ted But I don’t dare dwell on it; in fact, | 
am so anxious to keep my restless sweet- 
ec ‘ heart contented that I’d go around in- 
ti i viting events if I had to. But it never 
he 4 comes to that, for events and Mr. Dur- 
at. gan go a-running half-way to meet each 
808 other, and when they come together the 
; collision throws half the neighbors out of 
a their accustomed ruts. H ’s like the 
68. man in a certain poetic drama of to-day 
of who says, “The metal of my mind at- 
im tracts the tempest.” 
ar’ But while I don’t have to invite 
thy events for Mr. Durgan, I sometimes 
on- am the means of lifting his eyes toward 
them. That’s what I did on a certain 
hot day when he came driving over, look- 
candi ing a little bored, because nothing to 
ps exhilarate him and upset the rest of us 
* had happened for several days. 
pe “Honey, hush!” I called, running out 
= on the porch to meet him. “Have you 
iti heard that Madeline Carter is coming 
na back?” 
Re “No,” he said, getting out of his car 
at vith that nice smile of his—it’s like he 
a felt he was seeing me all over again for 
vO- +} 


ie first time, and that’s very flattering 
toawoman. “No, Sallie Rives, I hadn’t 





Mr. Durgan and the Servant Problem 
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heard that Madeline Kee-aw-tah had 
come home; in fact, | didn’t know there 
was such a person as Madeline Kee-aw- 
tah. But I welcome with joy every new 
Kee-aw-tah, if only you will consent to 
talk about them.” 

I don’t know why Mr. Durgan mimics 
my pronunciation; I certainly talk like 
other people, but | reckon he likes to say 
the words over his own self. 

“Tell me about Madeline Kee-aw- 
tah,” he said, sitting down beside me. 

“Hush,” | whispered. 
Willoughby Thornton.” 

“Why should I hush because your 
neighbor with the name that always 
sounds to me like a skipping-rope is at 
the gate?” 

“He’s in the garden,” I whispered, 
and | frowned at Mr. Durgan. 

“Ouch!” he said, pretending that my 
look hurt. “Of course if he’s got into 


“Here comes 


the gee-aw-den, that puts a different 
face on the matter.” 


Willoughby looked mighty nice as he 
came up the path in his white flannels, 
his hat already in his hand. ‘The sun 
struck across his black hair so that it 
brought out a kind of golden-purple sur- 
face over it. His eyes were a light blue 
that looked very strange in contrast 
with his hair. Mr. Durgan had met him 
once or twice, but had not been espe- 
cially attracted to him, because Will- 
oughby never talks much, if he can get 
other people to do it, and when he listens 
he sometimes gives the impression that 
he is only doing it out of politeness. It’s 
really just an abstracted manner he has, 
and people who know him understand 
that it doesn’t mean anything. 

**Good morning, Miss Sallie,” Will- 
oughby said, sitting on the steps at our 
feet. [| came in to see if you could tell 
me where to look for a cook.’’ 

Mr. Durgan made a sudden move- 
ment, and I knew that he was stirred 
about something. 

“I’m getting mighty sick of the way 
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Lucile has been treating me since grand- 
mother died,” Willoughby went on. 
“Maybe a woman can get on with these 
present-day niggers better than a man. 
Lucile doesn’t live on the place, and she 
comes to get my breakfast when she 
feels like it, and when she doesn’t feel 
like it | burn my own bacon.” 

‘Law, honey, I don’t know a soul.” 

Mr. Durgan barely let me finish be- 
fore he said: “I’ve got the servant prob- 
lem on my hands, myself, Thornton. 
‘That's why I came over so early in the 
morning to see Sallie Rives, and then 
when | saw her | forgot what it was I 
came about.” 

Willoughby smilea sympathetically. 
Mr. Durgan has a way of saying things 
like that right before people. 1 must say 
they seem to like it in him, and I like it 
myself, though of course | feel obliged to 
reprimand him, for no gentlewoman 
ought to want to be made love to in pub- 
lic—though | reckon we all like the 
world to see how devoted men can be. 

“But let me not forget again,” Mr. 
Durgan went on. “I tell you two people 
that I’ve stood all I’m going to stand 
from your no-account niggers. Ever 
since | pensioned off the old black but- 
ler, because | couldn’t bear to have him 
tottering around killing himself when he 
was dead anyhow, the niggers | hire 
seem to think I’ve got them for their 
convenience, not mine. I’ve kept quiet 
a long time, out of courtesy to you peo- 
ple, Ww ho have been so good to me. But 
my tongue is now unlatched. When | 
say breakfast at eight, | don’t mean 
nine. When I say roast beef, | don’t 
mean chicken. When I say chicken, | 
don’t want them stolen off my neigh- 
bors’ hen-roosts. When I hire a man and 
his wife and his daughter to work for 
me, | don’t undertake to feed their 
grandfather and grandmother, sons-in- 
law and daughters-in-law, nephews and 
nieces, grandchildren—and the man’s ox 
and ass, and everything that is his. 
When I go to New York and come back 
sooner than I said I would, | don’t want 
to find my kitchen full of likely young 
niggers wearing my shirts and studs and 
collars and cuffs, and smoking my cigars 
and drinking my drinks.” 

He paused for a breath and I broke in: 

“You've kept still out of courtesy to 


us, you say, Mr. Durgan? You dor 
mean that we're responsible for the 
tions of your servants?” 

Willoughby was not saying anythir 
but he kept looking from one to t 
other of us, and smiling a little, like 
was having a pleasant hour. 

“It’s the freedom—” began Mr. D 
gan. 

“Yes,” I said, triumphantly, “wh 
you Northerners have been here a litt 
while, you all have to admit that fri 
dom has spoiled the negroes. They a 
not the faithful, devoted workers th: 
were before you-all spoiled them. W, 
fed and clothed them, and they served 
us; now, when they can, they steal for 
and clothes from us, and the younger ge: 
eration, if it serves at all, serves badly.” 

**l wasn’t going to say that the fre: 
dom they got through the war had 
spoiled them,” Mr. Durgan returned. 

‘It’s the freedom you allow them that 
develops the worst traits in their own 
characters — procrastination, happy-go- 
luckiness, lying, and thievery. ou @ 
procrastinate. Never, so long as grass 
grows and water runs will you learn the 

value of time. ‘Come to supper at six, 
you say, and a man is lucky if be gets it 
at seven-thirty. I love your hospitality, 
and your charm would lure the birds off 
the bushes, but it doesn’t quite make 
man forget his stomach. I was saying 
that you procrastinate, and of course 
the niggers do, too. You are happy-go- 
lucky—leave the machinery in the rain, 
and the gates sagging on the hinges 
and so w “ should the niggers wash the 
tins and sweep in the corners? Instead 
of teaching them not to steal, you simply 


lock up things so they can’t. Instead of 


scolding them for lying, you simply dis- 
believe them. ‘They see that on these 


points you treat them indulgently—as if 


they were imbecile children—and then 
they impose on you. They act, not like 
imbecile children, but like clever, light- 
fingered, spoiled children, with a spice 
of deviltry thrown in. You made them 
come to time with obedience and faith- 
ful service when they were slaves—you 
Southerners who were good to them, 
mean—you ought to have made them 
come to time in their freedom. It’s 
yourselves that have spoiled your nig- 
gers, not their freedom.” 
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If there’s anything we Southerners 
hate, it’s to hear Northerners call our 
black people “niggers.” I like right 
much to listen to Mr. Durgan’s elo- 
quence, even on these rare occasions 
when it’s turned against me, but I cer- 
tainly do despise to have the man | am 
engaged to show how little he under- 
stands the race problem. Before I could 
express myself he went on: 

“Here am | badly served-—partly, it 
may be, because | didn’t offer to pay 
any more for service than my Southern 
ne ighbors; and partly, it may be, be- 
cause | don’t understand your niggers. 
But here is Thornton also badly served, 
and | could name a dozen families in the 
same case. You, Sallie, and a few others 
are in luck because you’ve got old col- 
ored people who still have a sentiment 
for your family. Well, | propose to end 
it; I’m going to carry out my own the- 
ory, and I bet it'll settle the servant 
problem.” 

“What is your theory, Mr. Durgan?” 
Willoughby asked. 

*“Now, don’t look scared, Sallie,”” Mr. 
Durgan said. “I’m not going to try to 
settle the servant problem for any one 
but myself. Lord of Israel! if there’s 
anything I hate it’s a man that tries to 
legislate for his neighbors.” 

There was the faintest quiver of a 
smile on Willoughby’s mouth, and I felt 
myself bristling inwardly. I do not at 
all agree with any one who may think 
that Mr. Durgan has ever interfered in 
our neighborhood affairs. It just hap- 
pens that entanglements have put them- 
selves in his way, and he would have 
been inhuman not to dise ntangle them, 
and | have a mighty poor opinion of any 
one W ho thinks he has stirred up trouble. 

“Whatever you do is always right,” 

I said, warmly, and then I added, “ But, 
honey, | do hope your notion is not to 
call the negroes ‘domestic helpers,’ and 
to address them as ‘Mr.’ and ‘Mrs.’ 
The old ones would tell you that it 
would make the new generation too ‘ big- 
gotty, and I do hope you don’t mean 
to introduce any of those new-fangled 
labor-saving devices 

‘Don’t worry,” Mr. Durgan said; 
‘I’ve had my lesson through beaten bis- 
cuit. If ever there was an edible over- 
rated, over-advertised, puffed, inflated, 


and generally lied about, it’s beaten | 
cuit. I never will forget my disappoi 
ment, Sallie, when first you fed it to 1 
But though I hate the stuff, and ha 
said I don’t want it, whatever cook 
have gets up at six o'clock on Sunday; 
the one morning | want to sleep—ai 
beats, beats, beats biscuit so you « 
hear her as far as the Ragged Mountai: 
and she keeps it up for an hour. I| ¢ 
her a machine to save her muscle, b 
would she use it? She would not.” 

Willoughby was looking admiringly ; 
Mr. Durgan. Willoughby always di 
admire people who can talk. 

No,” Mr. Durgan went on, “n 
theory is to treat servants in a house thi 
way I treat servants in an ofhce—mak. 
definite demands, pay well to have them 
carried out, and fire the employees if 
they don’t carry them out. I’m going to 
get some people who will understand 
that theory—a white man and his wif 
from the North. I'll have to pay them 
more than | would niggers, but the 
won't steal so much from me, and, above 
all, they'll do what I tell them to do.” 

“Where are you getting these marvels 
from?” | asked. 

‘Hess told me about them—used 
be his servants when he had bachelo: 
apartments in New York. He has tele- 
graphed for them.” 

Mr. Hess was a Northerner who had 
come down to buy up land for appk 
orchards. He lived in Charlottesville, 
but he was said to be trying to get a 
place in our little community. 
us who had met him thought he was 
right pleasant, though I must say that | 
don’t like those Yankees that come down 
to make money out of trading in ou! 


land; they’ve made quite enough out of 


us, and I’d rather they'd now get it out 
of one another. 

“Hess, eh?’ Willoughby said. “He's 
been asking to buy my place.” 

“I -heard—”’” [| began, and _ then 
stopped. 

“Maybe you heard that he'd been 
trying to get M adeline Carter’s place,” 
Willoughby said. “Yes, he has.” 

“Oh, is that the place called Alders 
bane?” Mr. Durgan asked. “Yes, 
Hess told me that he was going to hav: 
that place if he had to root it up with 
his finger-nails. He likes the house.” 
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Willoughby rose. “I’m sorry you 

in’t help me about a cook, Miss Sallie,’ 

said. “I'll see if I can get one of Mr. 

Jurgan’ s cast-offs. Maybe I'll have to 
end North for one, too.” 

He bowed, in the graceful way the 
horntons have always been noted for, 

d then he left us. 

“Honey, I’m mighty sorry we men- 

yned Madeline Carter and Aldersbane 
to him,” I said. ‘“‘My fault, too.” 

“Oh. ves; we're back at Madeline 
Kee-aw-tah,”” Mr. Durgan said. “Who 
is she? And why am I to hush about her 
before Willoughby Thornton Skipping- 
rope?” 

‘Honey, he jilted her,” I said. 

Mr. Durgan’s face grew black. I cer- 
tainly love to see him take sides with 
women; he does it instinctively. 

“I’m surprised he found words in 
which to jilt her,” he said, in a nasty 
yvorce, 

‘There, there. I mustn’t let you 
think badly of poor Willoughby,” I said, 
laughing at him. “They got engaged 
when she was seventeen and he was 
twenty, and they were mightily in love. 
Her father had been Virginian, and her 
mother I nglish. Both were dead, and 
had left her Aldersbane, heavily mort- 
gaged, of course, where she lived with 
her old English aunt, who was her guar- 
dian.” 

“Oh, the aunt was her gee-aw-dian, 
was she?” Mr. Durgan murmured. 

“Willoughby,” I continued, “lived 
with his grandmother in the place ad- 
joining, Oak Grove, also heavily mort- 
gaved, and managed by his autocratic 
old grandmother in such a wasteful and 
ld-fashioned way that it put poor Will- 
( ughby’s teeth on edge.” 

“When a Southerner gets so he can 
recognize waste, it must be a fierce spec- 
tacle,” Mr. Durgan murmured, but | 
pretended not to hear him, because 
when a man like Mr. Durgan has a 
point he wants to drive home he keeps 
at it, and keeps at it, and you might 
as well let his remarks pass. 

“Two years later, at nineteen and 
wenty-two, these lovers were as much 
in love as ever, but they had had two 
quarrels. The first one was silly: they 
had got to discussing where they should 
live when they were married. Will- 
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oughby said that naturally his wife 
would live in his house, and Madeline 
said she would never live anywhere ex- 
cept in Aldersbane, and, besides, it was a 
larger and handsomer house than Oak 
Grove, and his sense of what was fitting 
ought to inspire Willoughby to choose 
the better place. Willoughby said that 
Oak Grove had been sufhcient for the 
dignity of the Thorntons for a hundred 
years Oh, well, Mr. Durgan, you can 
see what they'd naturally say. ‘They 
didn’t speak to each other for three 
months. Then Mrs. Thornton fell ill, 
and Madeline was so sorry for Willough- 
by that she rode over to his house at 
ten o'clock one night and made up with 
him—only the subject of the dispute was 
not mentioned.” 

“It’s no reconciliation when the sub- 
ject is dodged,” Mr. Durgan said. 

“Old Mrs. Thornton was ill a right 
smart while, and crops failed that year, 
and she wouldn’t let Willoughby man- 
age anything, and there was need of 
ready money. ‘There wasn’t anything to 
sell or mortgage. Without saying any- 
thing to his grandmother, Willoughby 
went in to Charlottesville and got him a 
place in a big wholesale grocery-store in 
that city. He didn’t have to wait 
on any one, you understand; he got 
twenty-five dollars a week for being 
a credit man—whatever that is. The 
Thorntons needed the money, but of 
course Madeline broke the engagement. 
She couldn’t have anything to do with a 
man who had soiled his hands in trade. 
Willoughby couldn’t make her see that 
he wasn’t rubbing his hands and smirk- 
ing behind a counter. She didn’t see 
that he was in business rather than in 
trade. He said that her love ought to 
stand even the test of trade. 

**So that misery dragged on for three 
months, and we all felt mighty sorry for 
them, for we could see how much they 
loved each other all the time. Made- 
line’s aunt went to England on a visit, 
and she was alone in the house that sum- 
mer. The aunt died in England, and 
Willoughby met the little negro who was 
carrying the cable message to Madeline. 
Of course he took it up to her, and over 
her grief they were reconciled. 

“Well, honey, in a few weeks the news 
came from England that the aunt had 
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got an old dying uncle to will his prop- 
erty to Madeline. He died a little while 
after the aunt, and Madeline had about 
half a million dollars. I can’t tell you 
how it came about, but I reckon she 
ordered Willoughby to give up trade and 
come and live with her on her money, 
and Willoughby said he couldn’t live on 
a woman’s money. So he jilted her. 
She went to England and then to Paris. 
That was four years ago. Willoughby’s 
grandmother just afterward found out 
about the wholesale grocery and made 
him give it up on pain of seeing her go 
off in fits before his eyes. ‘Then she died, 
and Willoughby began to treat the land 
as he thought it ought to be treated, 
planting a lot of it in apples. He’s done 
mighty well. He aims to clear about 
three thousand a year, but of course he 
wants to pay off the mortgage. Oh, and 
I mustn’t forget to tell you that a year 
ago he went abroad. We all were sure 
he’d gone to see Madeline, and we did 
hope they'd be reconciled. But he came 
back alone. So now you mustn’t talk 
about Madeline to him, or about him to 
Madeline.” 

A speculative look began to gleam in 
Mr. Durgan’s eyes. 

“Oh, honey,” I implored, “ please 
don’t try to reconcile them, because | 
don’t want them to be parted for ever.” 

Mr. Durgan laughed loud and long, 
and said he wondered how he had got on 
without me before | happened. 

“Honey, you just put your mind on 
your servant problem,” I said. 

It was a wise remark, for he began to 
talk about the reforms he planned, and 
forgot all about Willoughby and Made- 
line. 

Two or three days later Mr. Durgan 
and I were driving past the station, just 
after the four-o’clock train from Char- 
lottesville had set down its passengers. 
We saw a man and two women standing 
uncertainly on the platform, and Mr. 
Durgan, struck with an inspiration, said: 

**Sallie Rives, I do believe that two of 
those three are my Northern servants.” 

He drove up to the platform and 
called, “Is that John and Jane Blain?” 

The man came up to the car. He was 
a quiet, shrewd-looking person. 

“Yes, sir, I’m Blain. You're Mr. 
Durgan?” 


“Yes. Get a hack and go up to 
house.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve brought a housem 
My wife thought it might not be ¢ 
to get a white girl down here.” 

“Hm! I didn’t contract for three 
vants.”” 

“No, sir; but our work is pretty w«|| 
specialized nowadays, sir — competent 
servants, that is. My wife couldn’: 
cook and do the cleaning, too. It’ 
matter of self-respect, sir; and if 
didn’t understand that we'd requ 
another assistant—” 

“Oh, all right,” Mr. Durgan sa 
** Just go up to the house as soon as you 
can.” 

He started the car, with a slight 
frown. Presently his brow cleared. 

“Of course I couldn’t expect just th: 
two of them to look after that big place,” 
he said. ‘I guess they’ve merely saved 
me the trouble of sending North for som 
one else.” 

Mr. Durgan loves to feel he is being 
reasonable. I| didn’t say anything. But 
1 certainly did feel a distrust of Blain 
when he began to talk of self-respect, for 
that is a quality to be taken for granted 
and not talked about in moments of 
assertiveness. Besides, the housemaid 
looked too much like him to be anything 
but his sister. 

Mr. Durgan was tentative about his 
new household for about three hours, 
and then he was jubilant. His servants 
were perfection: his meals were served 
on time, and wonderfully cooked; his 
tastes were consulted and catered to; the 
house was kept clean; nobody wore his 
clothes, but somebody looked after his 
buttons and ministered to his every want. 

One afternoon he had just left me to 
go to the train to meet some business 
acquaintance who was coming in for 
dinner, when Willoughby ‘Thornton 
called. Willoughby’s calls usually con- 
sisted of his pleasant but abstracted 
contemplation of my face while | talked. 
But this afternoon | could see that he 
had something to say, and he plunged 
into it at once. 

“Miss Sallie, did anybody tell you 
about a lot of freight that had been 
dumped into the station yesterday, con- 


signed to some one of the name of 


Hardy?” 
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“Yes, he met her in Paris. I saw him 


(his Hardy turned up this morning. when | was over a year ago, and he told 


seems to know this Blain crew Mr. me he was engaged to her. | don’t know 
\urean has hired. But, Miss Sallie, he’s whether the engagement is still on.” 
nted that big empty store opposite old He spoke bitterly, as if Madeline were 


twick’s grocery 
d the way he’s 
essing the win- 


You don’t mean 
ceries!” 

“Ves, 1 do; and 
, got a showing 
it will make Bost- 
k’s look sick.” 
“Oh, don’t worry, 


\\ illoughby ° old Bost- 


ick’s been in that 
tore too long to lose 
tl idle “4 
“He’s getting 
mighty old and slack, 
Miss Sallie.” 

| smiled with espe- 
ial sympathy at Will- 
uughby, for the fact 
that he was worried 
about old Bostwick 
howed me that he 
till cared about Mad- 
eline Carter, and I do 
so love a romance to 
goon. Old Bostwick 
ed to be an overseer 
of Madeline’s father 
before the war, and 
there was the greatest 
affection between the 
Carters and him. | 
vas still beaming at 
Willoughby when | 
heard the whir of a 
car. Looking up, who 
should we see but 
Viadeline Carter 
whizzing along, a man 
tting beside her. At 
first | didn’t recog- 





MR. HES WALKING PROUDLY BE DE HER 


nize him. Madeline waved as the car _ still used to putting engagements on and 


shot past. 


“Why, it’s Madeline!’ I cried. 
was with her—Willoughby?”’ 


“Hess,” he said. 


“Oh,” I said, blankly. 
know he knew Madeline.” 


off. 


“Who “Dear old Willoughby,” I murmured, 


encouragingly, for I did want to hear the 
rest of it, so | could tell Mr. Durgan. 


didn’t My sweetheart is like all the rest of the 


men—yjeers at accounts of neighborhood 


| reckon Willoughby’s speech was un- romances, at the same time drinking 
locked for once, because he went on: them in and asking for more. 
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ci don’t see th: it buy ing and SW apping 
land is much above being in t ade,’ 
Willoughby said, smartingly. “But | 
didn’t ask Madeline her opinion, for af- 
ter Hess told me they were engaged | 
didn’t even try to call on her. I saw her 
walking and driving with him, and that 
was enough.” 

“T just won't believe Madeline cares 
for him,” I said. 

Willoughby got up. ‘‘Good-by, Miss 
Sallie,” he said. ‘“‘ You can’t gather last 
year's roses, you know.” 

For the next few days we were all 
excited over the arrival of Madeline, and 
seeing her new clothes, and noticing the 
frequency of Mr. Hess’s calls, and also 
observing that she did not wear an en- 
gagement-ring. I reckon half the women 
he knew tried to let Willoughby learn, 
by indirection, that Madeline’s fingers 
were free. But, as Willoughby said to 
me, free fingers did not necessarily mean 
free affections; and, besides, who could 
gather spilled dew? He seemed to be 
taking right muc h to poetry. As | was 
saying, we were all excited, and so an- 
other sort of restlessness in the com- 
munity at first passed unnoticed. My 
earliest intimation of it was on an after- 
noon when Madeline was coming over 
to have tea with me, and Mammy Rose 
was helping me get things ready. 

“Lawsy me, chile,” Mammy Rose 
said. “Spec’ if | was like de young 
ones I'd not be settin’ out dis yere cake. 
It’s lak dose white folks says that’s 
workin’ for Mr. Durgan: it ain’t right 
for one person to do two persons’ work 
not untwell dey is paid well for it.” 

Just at that minute Madeline came 
walking up the path. She always re- 
minds me of a stained-glass-window lady. 
When we were alone I| told her what 
Mammy Rose had said. 

““My dear, my old aunt Selina was 
telling me all about the upheaval that’s 
going on among the servants,” Madeline 
said, swaying back and forth in the ham- 
mock. “It seems that these Blains don’t 
keep to themselves at all; they mix with 
the negroes, and they’re spreading what 
seems to be the New York theory of 
specialized work. Aunt Selina is horri- 
fied, as some of the other old people are, 
but the young ones are lapping the doc- 
trine up like cream.” 


Mr. Durgan came then, and sat d 
Opposite Made line . with his eye I 
admiringly on her. He had told n 
thought she was like a lovely pictur 
a Florentine art-gallery, but | don’t 
lieve Mr. Durgan ever sat lookin; 
long at any one picture as he « 
Madeline. 

“We're just talking about the t1 
your white servants have stirred 
Madeline said to him. “The ger 
servants are calling themselves 
and demandine waitresses. ‘The 
resses don’t sec how they can de 
stairs work in addition to their res 
duties, and they are all prating of 
respect and the dignity of service. 
dignity of service seems to mean 
the V do as little as the y can, and get 
much as they can, and shrink from 
word ‘aaa a 

“Blame i it all on Hess,”’ said Mr. D 
gan, imp¢ steeb ibly. 
the Blains. 

Madeline colored a little. I couldn't 
make out whether she was fond of \ 
Hess, or whether she colored whens 
he was mentione d be cause pt opl t¢ 
her about him. 

* Another distressing thing,” she went 
on, hastily, i that poor old Bostw 
says that this new groceryman, 
seems to be some relative of the Blau 
is taking away his custom.” 

“Well,” argued Mr. Durgan, ‘“‘t 
new fellow has a better-looking sto: 

*He’s not got better things,’’ Ma 
line said, “‘and I can’t bear to have 
Bostwick downed. I'd do anything 
put him back where he was before.” 

I saw the speculative gleam in M 
Durgan’s eye, and | confess that I felt 
an inward shiver. But before I co 
say anything Madeline went on: 

“Old Aunt Selina was te'ling me | 
before I came over here that the youn 


servants are making all sorts of prep 


“He told me al t 


terous demands, on pain of leaving—and 


they say they can easily afford to le: 
because their husbands and fathers h: 
plenty of easy work.’ 

Madeline eved Mr. Durgan re proa 
fully, and he laughed as he replied: 

“I know you mean that | emp! 
their men to work on the improveme! 
I’m making so that my place can be 
for Sallie some day. Yes, but Hes 
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to share the 


He 


lidn’t realize, until he all but ran 


her, that Made- 
with us. | 
tell by their man- 
h other that 
had not really 
ince her return. 
ild see Mr. Dur- 
n watching them 
with that spec- 
gleam in his 
ntensifying. Lat- 
he took us all for a 
e. He p it Made- 
him, while 
| sat in the back with 
Willoughby. After 
had gi few 
niles Mr. Durgan pre- 
ended, as | found 
that something 
vas wrong with the 
He chost a good 

his mythical 
akdown, where 
was a stile and a 
We 


2 tood about the car, 


TO @€a 


1% 
Ve 


beside 
me a 
iter, 


t To! 


3 nning stream. 
he ordered us to 
tile, saying he 
nted to work 
problem alone. 


called 


Presently he 


aL 


ove}l 


lhe other two start- 
- ed with me, in a panic, 
it Mr. Durgan waved 
them back ‘| want 
Sallie Rives,” he said. 
lt always helps if 
he’s around when 
knotty prob- 
m to solve, and other 


ple hinder.’ 
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tate | as the V could be. 
ithdraw. 
“Wasn't 
irgan 


that 


My ») to me. 








conciliation.” 








neat?” 
* Now, 


t me know when they ve begun their 


His tactics were far from subtle, and 
Madeline and Willoughby were as irri- 


Bur they had to 


whispered Mr. 
you watch and 
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“They've begun a towering quarrel,” 


| reported, for | heard Madeline say, 
“If you could get out of trade to please 
your grandmother, you could have done 
it to please me.” 


Mr. Durgan pounded hard at the ma- 


MAKE OF IT THE 


> MAN WHISPERED 


chinery. When his hand gave out, | 
heard Willoughby say: 

*“What I said then, I say now—as long 
as I have Oak Grove, my wife’s got to 
live there.” 

*“And as long as I’ve got Aldersbane, 
my husband will live there,” Madeline 
retorted. 

Then she strolled up the road and he 
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strolled down, and I told Mr. Durgan 
that we might as well go home. 

‘| he Dor« as Soc ie ty met next d ay, and 
as soon as | entered | could tell by the 
sudden hush that my friends had been 
talking about Mr. Durgan. But in a 
little while they couldn’t restrain them- 
selves any longer, and a dozen tongues 
broke loose on the harm the Blains had 
done the community. It seemed that 
all the servants, openly or surreptitious- 
ly, had been ordering groceries from the 
new man, Hardy. Hardy had taken 
away Bostwick’s delivery-boy, and so 
half the mistresses had not realized the 
change. ‘The housewives admitted that 
Hardy did have some delicacies that 
Bostwick had not kept and that hereto- 
fore they had sent to Charlottesville for; 
but the bills were much higher. Not a 
woman present but complained of the 
increased cost of living. Hardy had that 
day got away old Bostwick’s white clerk, 
who was invaluable, since he knew the 
tastes of all the patrons. 


lhe women seemed helpless. Most of 


them had little children or invalid hus- 
bands, or some domestic difficulty that 
made them dependent on outside help. 
They wanted to get all or most of their 
food from Bostwick, but the servants 
were curiously obstinate on the point; it 


seemed to be Hardy’s or leave. A few 
women of spirit had said, “ Leave,” and 
had been taken at their word. And 


vou could see that all my friends blamed 
Mr. Durgan. 

When I saw him that night I told him 
what had happened. 

“Of course, it’s all clear as day,” he 
said. “This Hardy gives the servants a 
rake-off in return for their custom. All 
right, Sallie, acushla, | brought this mis- 
fortune on the neighborhood, and Ill 
take it off.” 

| begged him to let well enough alone, 
but he answered that it was far from 
well enough. I certainly worried a heap 
when | woke in the night, wondering 
what he was going to do, but next morn- 


ing I forgot it all in the excitement of 


hearing that Madeline Carter had been 
seen in the village wearing a diamond 
ring, Mr. Hess walking proudly beside 
her. As if that wasn’t enough excite- 
nent in one day, in the afternoon | 
walked into Bostwick’s store, and there 


was Willoughby Thornton, clerking. | 
could hardly believe my eyes when 
came forward to serve me, old Bosty 

in the background, looking nervous :; 
happy and ashamed all at once. 

**T don’t know what to make of 
Miss Sallie,” the old man whispered 
me. “Mr. Thornton dumfounded 
when he offered to work for me. | « 
tainly hate to have him waiting on t 
black people, too. But if any one « 
save my ship, he can.” 

‘| see it all,” I said to Mr. Durg: 
who was waiting for me outside. “ P; 
Willoughby is heartbroken and defiant 
over Madeline’s engagement, and hi 
gone into trade again just to show he: 
that he’s his own man still.” 

“You see a lot, Sallie,’ he chuckled. 
Then who should walk into the st 
but Madeline, and I saw Willough! 
waiting on her with stony face; hers w 

ice. 

“Well, | hope this will bring the « 
tom back to old Bostwic ” | said, but 
I don’t see why it should.” 

For two or three days the neighbor- 
hood buzzed with talk of Madeline and 
Willoughby and Mr. Hess. Then cam: 
the day of the Lees’ ball. It was an old 
habit of theirs to have it in summer, in 
the garden, on a dancing platform, and 
it was an old habit of the rest of the 
neighborhood to have dinner-parties be- 
forehand. At all hours of the afternoon. 
from two to six, consternation was 
aroused in the breasts of the prospective 
hostesses. Their cooks, who had not 
appeared in the morning, but had sent 
small boys with messages that they 
would surely come by one o’clock, sent 
these same small boys to say they 
couldn’t come, for Mrs. Blain was “ don« 
fixing their hair,” and it had taken 
longer than she had thought. 

Nobody knew what it meant, but no- 
body had time to think, for dinners had 
to be got. Hostesses sent to guests to 
come over and work, and eventually all 
the meals were served by smiling, an 
noyed women, who were too tired to 
dance afterward. Mr. Durgan, who 
had gone up to New York the night b 
fore, appeared about nine o'clock. At 
first the partners he sought treated him 
coldly; then curiosity got the bette: 
of their resentment, and they asked hin 
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at the Blain woman was doing to 
il servants’ hair. 
Vir. Durgan stared; then a slow look 
enlightenment dawned on his face; 
en he roared with laughter. 
“T see it now,” he 
uid. “That explains 
ne queer look of a 
iple of nigger wench- 
| saw going down 
back drive; that 
«plains why the 
tundry was full of 
ehts and nigger 
vonces. | he re’s a new 
preparation on the 
market, and Jane 
Blain, a Yankee to 
her finger-tips, must 
have got hold of it. It 
m ike Sa nigge r’s wool 
straight as an Indian’s. 
(hat’s right; these 
nigger wenches had 
lank, rolling pompa- 
dours, and they were 
the queerest and most 
self - satished - looking 
people you ever saw.” 
lhe listeners did not 
seem to be as much 
amused as Mr. Dur- 
gan, and he said, in 
his frank, lovable way: 
“My dear friends, 
[ am sorry I’ve caused 
you, indirectly, so 
much trouble. May | 
tell you that I’ve dis- 
( harged t h e Blains, 
and that by this time 
they've cleared out, 
hag and baggage? 
That I’ve bought the 
store Hardy has, and 
have given him notice 
to quit? Lastly, will 
you trust me this far? 
Will you refuse to take MADELINI 
back your black ser- 
vants when they return 
to-morrow? If you will, I promise you 
by mid-morning to have you supplied 
with servants who will work for you 
faithfully till the negroes I have been 
the unhappy instrument of spoiling 
come back to you on your own terms.” 
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Nobody can resist Mr. Durgan. A 
happier spirit at once prevailed among 
the married women, and soon we were 
all dancing. Between dances we had 
plenty to talk about, for there was not 


AND WILLOUGHBY STOOD LOOKING AFTER 


only Mr. Durgan’s mysterious announce- 
ment, but, also, Madeline was no longer 
wearing the diamond ring, and she was 
dancing impartially with Mr. Hess, Mr. 
Durgan, and Willoughby Thornton. | 
must say I thought Mr. Durgan need 
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not have danced with her quite so often. 
I can’t say, either, that I liked it when 
| heard him make an appointment to 
call on her the next morning. 

At perhaps eleven o'clock the next aay 
I heard his car. I did not go out on the 
porch as usual to meet him, so he found 
me, and there was a queer teasing spirit 
in his eyes when he said: “I’m feeling 
jealous. I thought I’d find Willoughby 
Thornton with you. Come along for a 
drive.” 


He put a hat on my head—crooked, of 


course—and fairly lifted me out on the 
porch. Madeline Carter was sitting in 
the car, smiling at us, and she called out 
that she envied me my cave-man. But 
maybe she looks well in a crooked hat. 

We drove slowly, because Mr. Durgan 
said we mustn’t miss the spectacle by 
the way. This spectacle was dozens of 
negresses walking proudly with their sun- 
bonnets off and their hair as straight as 
a horse’s tail. They certainly did look 
queer—weird, really, and their hair was 
ink-black and dead. Losing its natural 
kink had taken all the life out of it. I 
didn’t realize that a negro woman’s face 
had any attractiveness until I could see 
what it looked like under a limp, luster- 
less dome of a smooth pompadour. | 
wanted back the good old “wool.” 

“Look gay, don’t they?” Mr. Durgan 
said. “I guess it’s not dawned on them 
yet that though they may have white 
folks’ hair, they haven’t got any jobs.” 

He drove on to his house and took 
the car up the back avenue. The negro 
quarters seemed filled with little olive- 
skinned children and one or two old 
women with gay handkerchiefs on their 
heads. Working on the grounds we 
could see gay-shirted men. 

“Italians,” said Mr. Durgan, briefly. 
‘I imported a little colony of Tuscany 
Italians | heard of—clean, industrious 
people. The men are working for Hess 
and me; the women are farmed out as 
temporary cooks for your friends.” 

I gasped. Would any one in the world 
but Mr. Durgan have thought of such a 
way of settling the servant problem? If 
the negro men had no work, their wives 
would have to go back to cooking, and on 
our own terms, which had always been 
generous enough. 

The car swept around to the front 


door. Willoughby ‘| hornton Was sitt 
on the steps. He looked surprised, 
a little embarrassed, at seeing us. 
Durgan jumped down and helped M: 
line out. 

“Not you, Sallie,” he said. ‘You 
I are going for a drive, but these yo 
people have some thing to talk ove! 

Madeline stared at him indignant 
and Willoughby Thornton looked 
wildered. 

“T’ll tell you why I think so,” he s 
“Yesterday morning Miss Carter ask 
me if [ cared to buy \ldersbane, 
yesterday afternoon Mr. Thornton ask 
me if I cared to buy Oak Lodge. Neit! 
of you seemed willing to sell to He 
said, ‘ Yes,’ knowing that neither of 
knew of the other’s intended sacrit 
Now, if that doesn’t give you something 
to talk over, | miss my guess. Cor 
along, Sallie.” 

He le aped into the car and shot it { 
ward as if he feared Madeline and Wi 
oughby would run after us. 

“| advised Thornton to go into tr: 
again to help old Bostwick,” Mr. Durg 
said, “‘for I could see the girl was cr: 
about him; and knowing what | 
about women, I felt sure that if he 


over again the thing she hated most, to 


help some one she loved, that she’d gi 
In. Besides, | never did believe she Wa 
engaged to Hess in Paris. To be on th 


safe side, l told her last week that Lhorn- 


ton had heard it. And, Sallie, you kn: 
all her money? 
aside for her own use the same am 
he has, and all the rest is put into a trust 
fund to be given to her children.” 

“Isn't it fine, what I’ve done, Sallic 
Mr. Durgan said. “I wish I knew which 
house they'll live in.”’ 

I could have told him. Each wor 
insist on living in the other’s, but they 
compromise on living in Madeline’s be- 
cause she had given up her money. 

“Isn't it fine to make people happy?” 
Mr. Durgan said. “And just lo 
around, Sallie, at all the smoke comin; 
out of all the chimneys, and think of all 
your friends with cooks! If there’s an 
thing I like, it’s helping people out.” 

Of course, I could have said a go 
deal, but it was more satisfactory to pat 
his sleeve and tell him he had the most 
generous heart of any one in the work: 


We ll, she’s going to | 
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The Rescue of the 


Metansniogiat { 


> as “yh YDHE fate of the Karluk 


if <= —: AG is, | believe, unprece- 
\“y 8&2 dented in the annals of 
As | iy Arc tic tragedy. ‘| h e 
WA ed vessel, after drifting for 


Nous weeks helplessly frozen 
Gy pen aw! wv 3 intoa vast ice-pack, was 
ished at night, and the crew, driven 
to take refuge on the ice, could only 
tch the vessel sink intothe grave which 
ner berth in the ice had become. The 
nperature ranged about thirty-five de- 
ees below zero, and a raging blizzard 
as blowing from the northeast. The 
arest approach to light that the 
entv-four hours afforded was about 
hours daily of semi-dusk, and the 
ister occurred when it was darkest 
7 P. M. 
\ day and a night—all practically 
k—intervened between the first sig- 
nal of danger and the sinking of the ves- 
el. This gave the crew only enough 
me to get sufhcient stores out of her 
hold to make them measurably secure 
eainst the long wait which, at the best, 
nust come before a rescue-ship could be 


NR 0, 


inked among the possibilities. 

; The Karluk, it need hardly be re- 
; inted here, was the chief vessel of the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition, which set 
it in June, 1913, under the direction 
of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, completely 
equipped for three years of scientific 
vork in the Arctic Ocean. 

The Karluk had been a whaler, some- 
what celebrated for her fortunate cruises. 
She was a barkentine of 247 tons, 126 
feet long, 23 feet in beam, and drew 16% 
feet of water when loaded. Her bow 


ibe Nene 


‘ had been reinforced with white oak for 


b icking ice, and her bottom had been 
sheathed with ironwood, which is al- 
most as tough as steel. 

In August, when on the way to Prince 


Sevres 





Point Barrow, Alaska, and imprisoned. 
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Patrick Land, she was beset by ice near 


‘Karluk” 


MCCONNELL 


Survivors 


She was helpless from the outset, and, 
caught fast in the ice, drifted along the 
north coast of Alaska until the first 
week in September, when the ice-field 
in which she lay became stationary. As 
the ship seemed to be safe enough in 
these enforced winter quarters, Ste- 
fansson decided to go ashore—a dis- 
tance across the ice of about eighteen 
miles—to hunt caribou, for fresh meat 
was needed to prevent scurvy. 

Accordingly, a party of six set out, 
consisting of Stefansson, Jenness, Wil- 
kins, two Eskimos, and myself. Two 
days after we left the ship a furious 
northeast gale sprang up and continued 
unabated for four days. At the end of 
this time we discovered that the Karluk 
had drifted westward with the ice, and, 
unable to return to her, we were ma- 
rooned on a small sand-spit five miles 
from the mainland. 

We managed to reach shore a few days 
later, and immediately started west for 
Point Barrow, a distance of 175 miles, 
which we walked in nine days. Upon 
reaching Point Barrow we learned that 
the helpless Karluk had drifted past a 
week before. 

[t was not thought that the vessel was 
in any danger, and there was a chance 
that she might soon free herself from the 
ice-pack. ‘To attempt to follow her was 
out of the question. Stefansson there- 
fore bought a complete outfit of fur 
clothing for each member of the party, 
provisions, a sled, and a dog-team, and 
as soon as possible, accompanied by 
Wilkins and myself, journeyed to Col- 
linson Point, about three hundred miles 
farther east, which we reached on De- 
cember 15th. 

In January Stefansson made a trip to 
Fort Macpherson (about three hundred 
miles) and returned early in March to 
prepare for an exploration trip over the 
ice north of Martin Point in search of 
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land. This party, consisting of Ste- 
fansson and six men left Martin Point 
with four dog-teams, March 22d. In the 
mean time | had gone back to Point 
Barrow for the mail, returning late at 
night to Martin Point on the day of the 
departure of the ice party. Setting out 
on foot, | overtook the party the next 
day on the ice. 

We traveled due north for sixteen 
days,-and arrived on April 6th at the 
edge of the continental shelf, discovered 
by Lefhngwell and Mikkelsen in 1907. 
Stefansson then sent the support party 
back to shore, telling me personally at 
the time that he would go on for fif- 
teen days more before turning back. He 
took with him Storker Storkersen and 
Ole Anderson, two competent and expe- 
rienced men, the SIX best dogs, the be st 
sle d, two rifles with four hundred rounds 
of ammunition, hfty days’ rations for the 
dogs, and sixty days’ rations for them- 
selves. 

No word of Stefansson has been re- 
ceived since that time. With his two 
companions he may have been carried by 
the winds and currents near enough to 
Banks Land to warrant making a dash 
for shore. In that open water 
probably prevented them from reaching 
land, since two whalers have searched 
the southwest beacons and 
signs of the party without success. 


case, 


coast for 
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Stefansson’s could har 
have been that of food. Seals wer 
abundance, and during three wi 
while | was in company with him, 
fore I returned to Nome, we 

four polar bears at close 
all the men were excellent marksn 
| have every confidence in tl 
ability to subsist even though for 


problem 


range. 


to live indefinitely on the Arctic ; 
pack. 
And now to return to the drifti: 


Karluk, the final disaster which ove 
took her, and the attempts to rescue t] 
surviving members of her crew. 

The Karluk drifted steadily in tl 
general direction of Wrangel Islan 
which lies north of Siberia and abx 
four hundred and fifty miles west 
Point Barrow. ‘Three days after Chri 
mas those on board sighted land for t} 
frst time in almost three months.  |t 
lay over forty miles away, and, whil 
was supposed to be Wrangel Island, it 
was in reality Herald Island. 

Captain Bartlett, who in Stefansson’ 
absence had assumed command of th 
expedition, had several months’ provi 
ions removed from the hold of the ves 
sel to the ice, where the boxes were piled, 
in brick fashion, to form walls, with th 
tops of the boxes on the inside, conven 
ient for opening. He had built house 
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in this fashion when on the north-pol 
dash with Peary. Covered with canvas 
ind banked with snow, this structure 
comfortable haven, and was 
named “Shipwreck Camp.” 

Blizzards from the northeast were of 
frequent occurrence, with the result that 
the ship was crushed much sooner than 
she otherwise would have been. When 
the first warning of disaster came, the 
whole ship’s company was gathe red in 


made a 


the after cabin, listening, as was their 


wont of evenings, to a phonograph con- 
cert. 

Suddenly the music was interrupted 
by a tremendous groan from the ves- 
sel’s timbers as, without other warning, 
the ice-fleld closed in. The concert came 
to an abrupt end. The men knew that 
the vessel was doomed, and there was a 
rush to save what they could. All worked 
heroically, desperately. Every care was 
taken to secure the twenty-seven dogs, 


for only by their aid would retreat be 


possible to the nearest land—-Wrangel 
Island, eighty miles to the southwest. 


Presently, to the horror of the ship’s 
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groanings as her timbers were rent, was 
added the sight of her actual writhings 
as the ice began to crush her sturdy 
sides. She turned and twisted like a 
desperate animal caught in atrap. The 
whistling of the wind through the rig- 
ging had become a cheerfully familiar 
sound, but now, as she shuddered in her 
death agonies, this took on a tragic and 
mournful cadence. ‘Then came the rush 
of ingoing water. 

But she did not sink at once; the 
marooned men still had time to go 
aboard for a last phonograph concert. 
It was a grim farewell. After each 
record had been played it was burned 
in the stove. There could be no future 
use for them. It was now to be a race 
for land against starvation and the 
savagery of the elements. 

\fter the last record had been played 
and burned, Captain Bartlett sent all 
the other members of the party to the 
house on the ice, Ww hile he himself stayed 
alone on his doomed When 
at length the slow sinking of the vessel 
warned him to depart, he joined the 


ve ssel. 
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other members of the party on the ice. 
he men, anticipating the impending 
tragedy, were lined up in a mournful 
little row. He scarcely had time to join 
them before the Aarluk settled, and in 
a moment more the place where lately 
she had floated was a mere blot of black 
water, strongly contrasted against the 
spotless white of the surrounding ice 
and snow. 

“Shipwreck Camp,” which had pre- 
viously been established on the ice, was 
now occupied, and when the days 
lengthened with the return of the sun 
(the Karluk had sunk on January 
11th) Captain Bartlett despatched an 
advance party of seven men toward 
Wrangel Island to prepare a trail over 
which the retreat to land might be 
made. Theirs was a_ heartbreaking 
task. Often it was necessary to haul 
the sle ds up steep acclivitie s with ropes, 
and to let the m down upon the opposite 
side in similar manner. ‘The progress 
ot this advance party was blocked by 
open water after a journey of nearly 
forty miles. Within three miles’ of 
Herald Island then supposed to be 
Wrangel Island—they were forced to a 
final halt. ‘They stored on the ice the 
provisions they were carrying, and 
Mamen, assistant topographer, with 
the two Eskimos, returned with their 
dogs and sleds to “Shipwreck Camp.” 
Anderson, Barker, Brady, and King re- 
mained with the two loads already 
brought. 

Against Captain Bartlett’s wishes, 
and contrary to the advice of other 
members of the expedition, another 
party determined to set out from “ Ship- 
wreck Camp” soon after the departure 
of the first. This was composed of Dr. 


\. Forbes Mackay, surgeon; James Mur- 
ray, oceanographer; Henri Beuchat, an- 
thropologist; and Se aman Morris. Both 
Murray and. Mackay had been with 
Shackleton’s Antarctic | xpedition, 

\ furious gale arose, and Dr. Mackay’s 
party was never heard of again; nor 
were the four men of the advance party 
who had remained with the provisions. 
Before they could have reached land, 
the gale probably tore loose the ice on 
which they were camped, and thus set 
them adrift. 

On the 18th of February the surviv- 


ors began thei retreat over the whit 

hummocky desert to Wrangel Islan 

which they reached on March 12tl 
These twenty-two days of travel we 
marked by innumerable hardships. ky 

five days in succession a blizzard con 

pelled them to seek refuge in the tent 

‘Trails had to be cut with pic ks throug 

rough ice piled into forbidding and a 

most impassable ridges. Vast blocks of 
ice had been tumbled and piled int 

barricades by pressure, as if by th 
hands of a giant. Smaller blocks, th: 
size of a workman’s cottage, had bee: 
scattered about like pe bbles. 

As the party neared shore * pressure 
ridges” became more frequent and mor 
dificult to cross. The name is inads 
quately expressive of the reality, whic! 
in one instance was estimated to be 
least two hundred feet in height. Thi 
had to be scaled, a task which taxe 
the strength of the whole party, men 
and dogs. 

Keruk, the Eskimo woman, won gen 
eral admiration. Each day she plows 
along with the men and did a man’s ful 
work, She never tire d, and s« ldom con 
plained. ‘The skin clothing she mad 
was of inestimable value to the men 
Her baby rode on a sled, while the elde: 
girl trudged beside it. Sometimes, hov 
ever, the four-year-old girl would b: 
carried for miles by her mother. 

After twenty-two days the part 
reached Wrangel Island, and a com 
fortable camp was there established. 

Then Captain Bartlett, accompanied 
only by the younger Eskimo, Katark 
tovik, and with seven dogs and a sled, 
set out over the ice toward the main 
land of Siberia. Chief Engineer Munr 
was left in charge. 

It was a terribly difficult journey 
Reaching the mainland, eighty mile: 
south of Wrangel Island, Bartlett and 
his companion pressed on to East Cape, 
and thence to Emma Harbor, wher 
they fell in with Captain Pederson of 
the whaler Herman. Captain Pederson 
promptly abandoned his whaling cruis 
and landed Captain Bartlett at St 
Michael, Alaska, where he was able t 
communicate by telegraph with the Ca 
nadian government. At the request o! 
the latter, the United States govern 
ment in August despatched the rev 
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nue-cutter Bear, Captain Cochran com- 
manding, to Wrangel Island to rescue 
the marooned men, Captain Bartlett 
roing along as a passenger. 

Che Bear was unable to get nearer 
than twenty miles to the ice-incrusted 
island. The Russian government, which 
lso responded to Canada’s appe al for 
iid, sent two ice-breakers, the Taimyr 
nd Wiegatch, capable of forcing a pas- 
age through almost any sort of ice, but 
the outbreak of war in Europe led Rus- 
ia to recall the se vessels by wireless. 
\n effort was also made by an American 
whaler to reach the survivors, but to 
no purpose, the ice being too heavy and 
densely packed. 

It was at this juncture that Olaf 
Swenson, commander of the King and 
i , on learning that these several 
vessels had been unsuccessful, and real- 
izing that the men were in a serious 
predicament, determined, for the sake 
f humanity, to put his little schooner 
n the race. 

Much remains to be learned of the 
\rctic Ocean. Its currents are little 
understood. Its ice-fhelds are always 
in motion. Even the most experienced 
\rctic skipper cannot predict what they 
vill do from day to day. A crack may 
pen so invitingly in an ice-feld that 





the captain of a ship will enter. It may 
open still wider as he proceeds, luring 
him on. Suddenly, without warning, it 
may be closed, by either the wind or the 
current, or both, with the inevitable re- 
sult that the vessel 1S crushed like an 
egg-shell, and one more tragedy is added 
to a list that is alread\ too long. It is 
the surmounting of these perils of the ice 
which makes the trip to Wrangel Island 
such a feather in Olaf Swenson’s cap. 

It should be said that at least three 
other whaling-ships would have made 
the attempt from Point Barrow, but 
every one seemed to feel sure that the 
Bear would be able to reach Wrangel 
Island on her first attempt. When she 
put back for more coal and provisions 
before making a second attempt, I tele- 
graphed from Nome to the Canadian 
rovernment, suggesting the charter of 
anothe r rescue-ship to proceed inde- 
pendently of the Bear and approach 
Wrangel Island from a different angle. 

When this suggestion was rejected | 
went to talk the matter over with Swen- 
son, whom I had known for several 
vears. What I said might have influ- 
enced him somewhat in his determina- 
tion to succor the marooned party, al- 
though I assured him that I did not 
come as the representative of the Ca- 

















nadian government. I was invited to go 
with him, and accepted eagerly. 

Jafet Lindeberg, of Nome, whom I 
had not seen for more than a year, 
shared my misgivings regarding the 
men, and | learned upon my return from 
Wrangel Island that he had personally 
chartered a vessel, the Corwin, to at- 
tempt the rescue. Thus it was that 
three American .vessels started to the 
rescue of the survivors of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition, and one succeeded. 

On September 3d the Aing and 
Winge sailed from Nome on her voyage 
of six hundred miles “each way, and 
reached East Cape, Siberia, the next 


day. Here Swenson engaged fifteen 
Eskimo, and secured a native umiak, 
or skin boat. ‘This was for use in case 


the schooner should find herself unable 
to get near the island, for there was the 
chance that the ice might block her as 
it had blocked the other boats. Swen- 
son intended to be prepared for all emer- 
gencies. This umiak could be dragged 
over the ice which might surround the 
island, and could be launched when 
open water was reached. 

During the voyage we were never in 
serious danger, although any one enter- 
ing an ice-pack is in some degree of peril. 
The possibility of having one’s ship 
crushed by the ice or frozen in for the 
winter with only a couple of months’ 
provisions on board is not pleasant to 
contemplate. But Swenson was a man 
for heroic work. He is six feet two 





inches tall, without an ounce of sur- 
plus flesh upon his body. His tremen- 
dous strength and endurance hav 
served him well inthe North. Ther 
could be no better evidence of his per- 
sonal character than the fact that he is 
equally well known and liked by both 
the Russian officials and the natives of 
the Siberian coast. 

When we sighted vast herds of walrus 
Swenson did not for a moment consider: 
stopping to hunt them, although he 
knew better than any one else how many 
thousands of dollars their hides would 
mean to him and his firm. His Eskimo 
hunters protested strenuously, but Swen- 
son would not allow a shot to be fired. 
Delay might mean inability to reach th 
island in time to save the men, for with 
the approach of winter the freeze-up 
might come at any time. 

When the mountains of Wrangel 
Island were sighted the outlook fo: 
reaching it became brighter. These 
mountains are not beautiful. Dull, 
pale-gray, forbidding, they could bx 
dimly seen beyond the jagged white-and- 
blue ice-feld that might yet defeat our 
most determined efforts. 

Then came several hours of ice-buck- 
ing. The stanch little vessel, only 11 
feet long, but with excellent engines of 
140 horse-power, forged her way dog 
gedly, and when Captain Jochimsen en 
countered ice actually impassable h: 
skirted its edge until an opening was 


found. 



































THE RESCUE OF THE 





[he ice became heavier and more 
lensely pac ked as we neared the island. 
We passed pressure ridges almost as high 

the masts of the schooner. Some- 
nes when we sent her full speed into 
the ice she would slide clamberingly upon 
the floe, like a bear struggling up out of 
he water, and break it down with her 
heer weight. 

[he ice was moving all this time un- 
ler the influence of a southwest wind, 

hich made the situation all the more 
langerous for the King and Winge. 

At midnight, when it became too dark 

see at all, the fight was given over. 
Progress was resumed with the coming 
of the dawn, and slow and discouraging 
vork it was. Rockets and bright lights 
had been burned during the night with 
the object of enheartening the surviv- 
ors, for we were within fifteen miles of 
hore. 

After three hours of bumping, crashing, 
ind grinding against the densely packed 
ce We drew within sight of the precipti- 
tous granite cliffs and the sandy beach 
near Rogers Harbor, where Captain 
Bartlett had told us the survivors would 
be found. Within five miles of the 
each open water appeared, after which 
the approach was comparatively easy 
\ tent was sighted by the lookout in 
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the crow’ s-nest when we were within 
two miles of shore, and as we came 
nearer, under full speed, a flag-pole and a 
CTOSS ¢ ould be see n near the te nt. W hen 
within half a mile of the camp Captain 
Jochimsen began blowing the ship’s 
whistle at intervals, and when no one 
appeared in answer to its blasts our 
spirits fell. We had hoped to hnd 
twenty-three people at this place », vet we 
could see only a dilapidated four-man 
tent, a flag-pole, and across. No sleds 
Or dogs were to be seen, 

Suddenly a man emerged from the 
tent on his hands and knees. | shall 
never forget his actions. He did not 
show any signs of joy. He did not wave 
his arms and shout for sheer happiness 
when he sighted the ship, as some of us 
had anticipated. He did not run up and 
down the beach to attract our attention. 
lhe poor creature simply rose and stood 
rigidly beside the tent, gazing at us as if 
dazed. 

It was plain that he refuse d to belie ve 
the evidence of his eyes, as he had first 
refused to believe the evidence of his ears 
when he heard the sound of the siren. 
In fact, he brushed his hands across his 
eves more than once, as if to clear away 
something which might be there, deceiv- 
ing him, before he finally decided that 
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the King and Winge was a real ship and 
the men upon her real live men come to 
rescue him. 

Presently he turned abruptly and en- 
tered the tent, without another look 
toward us, and still without so much as a 
friendly wave of the hand in answer to 
our signals. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, he reappeared, bringing with him a 
British flag, which he raised to half-mast. 

[his conirmed the news conveyed by 
the cross—some one had died. Our first 
fear was that the entire party, with the 
exception of the one man we saw, had 
perished, but this gloomy possibility was 
dispelled presently by the appearance of 
two other men. But still we were won- 
dering. Could it be possible that but 
three men remained of the twenty-three? 

None of the trio made any demonstra- 
tion. | ach seemed dazed by this sud- 
den good fortune, and stood near the 
tent and stared at us, while the first 
mate hastened to get the umia! ready. 
\board ship, even the Eskimo were in- 
tensely excited. I think none of us 
white men had ever felt so happy before 
as we did at that moment, when it be- 


came certain that we really would 
able to render assistance to those wh 
we had come so far to find. 

When within two hundred yards 
shore the umiak was launched and Sw: 
son, Granville, Zalibra, and I we 
ashore with the Eskimo crew. In t¢ 
mean time two of the castaways had 
entered the tent. When the wmia/ 
within a hundred yards of the beach t! 
man whom we first had seen started t 
ard us, taking a rifle from a case as 
came. He then seemed to be loading t 
magazine with cartridges, at which « 
natives became greatly frightened. Th 
pointed to their foreheads and mutter 
‘That man long time not much e: 
Him crazy—all same fox.” 

Swenson quieted their fears, howev: 
and they kept on paddling. We we 
mystihed by the man’s strange actio! 
but knew it would not do to exhibit fe 

We landed upon the beach and 
vanced toward this strange indivi lu 
whom we met half-way to the tent. H 
shaggy, matted hair streamed down o 
his eves in wild disorder. His grimy fa 


Was streaked and furrowed with ling 
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nd wrinkles. His clothes were 1n tat 
ers, begrimed with S¢ al-oil, blood, and 
dirt.. The color of his skin could not 
have been determined from a look at his 
hands. His full, unkempt beard effec- 
tually hid the emaciation of his chee ks, 
but his sunken eyes told of suffering and 


want. Could this be John Munro, chief 


engineer of the Karluk? | asked myself, 

as he advanced with outstretched hand 

to meet Swenson. 

his identity until | came within ten feet 

f him, when I recognized his voice. It 
Munro. 

‘L don’t know who you are, but I’m 
mighty glad to see you all,’’ were his 
nrst words. 

“Well, believe me, I’m just as glad to 
see you fellows,” Swenson replied. 

[then ste ppe d forward to introduce the 
pair, Munro recognizing me, exclaimed: 
‘How did you get here, and where is 
Mr. Stefansson? Did Captain Bartlett 
reach shore all right? How is he, and 
where?’ were the questions rapidly vol- 
le ved at me. 

| told him that Bartlett had reached 
Siberia safely, and briefly explained that 
Stefansson was adrift on the ice some- 
where north of the Canadian boundary. 
[t was not a time for discussion. 

“Have you a doctor aboard?” Munro 
demanded of Swenson. 

“You don’t need a doctor, 
assured him. 


me Swenson 
“What you need is a cook, 
and we have a first-class one. Hurry 
and get your things together, and we will 
go aboard and have breakfast.” 

‘Breakfast!’ Munro smiled at the 
unfamiliar word. 


I was not certain of 





It was then that I ventured, almost 
timidly, to ask how many of the ex- 
pedition were left. He replied that 
there were nine. ‘They had stayed 
Cape Waring, about forty miles east of 
Rodgers Harbor, and were all well at the 
last report. Malloch and Mamen had 
died during the spring. He pointed tow- 
ard the two graves. Maurer, one of the 
hremen, then came up, weak and ema- 
ciated. I did not recognize him until 
Munro spoke his name. He smiled in 
recognition, but was so visibly affected 
that I refrained from questioning him. 
Templeman, the steward, next appeared. 
He was gaunt and very pale. The 
clothes of these two men were in the 
same condition as Munro’s; they had 
been compelled to live and sleep in them 
for the past six months. ‘Templeman 
seemed on the verge of a nervous break- 
down, so we talked of general topics and 
asked no questions relative to their eX- 
periences and privations. Preparaaons 
were made for an immediate departure. 
‘| he be longings of the rescue d men were 
collected in a very few minutes, while | 
sat in the tent and wrote a message for 
any vessel which might come after us. 
| tied the note to the tent-pole, fastened 
the door of the tent to prevent snow 
from drifting in, and hastened away to 
the umiak. 

The tent was left standing to serve 

i beacon. Several empty be mmican- 
cans lay about; two pairs of seal- skin 
boots had been hung up to dry, and 
were left there. A small amount of seal- 
oil and a few Arctic fox carcasses were 
the sum total of their food - supply. 








Munro had but twelve cartridges left 
with which to sustain himself and his 
companions. Long ago they had given 
up hope of ever being rescued. They 
had matches, but their clothing was 
insufhcient for another winter. 

The King and Winge was immediately 
headed for Cape 
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aim, or tried to. I think I held the gu: 
sights upon the head of that seal f 
at least two minutes, and then almo 
collapsed when I realized that my han 
was too unsteady to make my aim cer 
tain. It was a terrible predicament: 
Our very lives were at stake, and her 
I was with 





Waring. Although 
M unro had lost 
about thirty 
pounds in weight, 
he was found to 
be in remarkably 
good condition, 
and insisted on 
piloting the 
SC hooner to t he 
other camp. He 
was soon coaxed 
below to the 
breakfast - table, 
however, where he 
told a few of the 
party’s experi- 
ences. 

“We had but 
three rifles,” he 
said, “one of 
which, given to 
Mr. Stefansson by 
the Harvard Club 
of New York, | 
appropriated. It 
isa wonderful 
weapon and prob- 
ably was the 








acute attack o 
something akin 1 
“buck fever,” 
though muc} 
more serious than 
that well - known 
affliction. I la 
back on the ic 
to regain my com 
posure, but th 
thought that if | 
waited too lon o 
the seal might di 
appear into the 
water would not 
allow me to rest 
‘I aimed again, 
but my nervous 
ness again frus 
trated me; in tha 
State | could no 
have hit a_ barn, 
so | had to wait 
During this inte: 
val | kept saying 
to my self through 
clenched teeth, 
‘T’ll get you!” and 
calling the seal al! 








means of saving 
our lives. On one 
occasion after our 
food-supply had 
become exhausted, and we were wonder- 
ing where the next meal was coming 
from, I saw a seal out on the ice. 
managed to creep to within a hundred 
vards of him before I was compelled to 
stop to steady my nerves. My heart 
was beating so loudly that it seemed 
as if the sea! must surely hear it. 
“While resting, the thought came to 
me: If you miss him you will starve 
for seals were very scarce and we had 
seen no other game in several days. 
“The seal was basking in the sun- 
light, unaware of his perl. I crept to 
an advantageous position, set the hair- 
trigger of my rifle, and took deliberate 
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sorts of names 
| was a cave-man 
for a few mo 
ments. Then, 
when I had become calm, and had con 
vinced myself that I could not miss, | 
fred. The seal gave one convulsive 
shudder and lay still. 

“T dropped the rifle and ran to secure 
him before he should slip into his hol 
in the ice, and from that time on I| never 
feared we would starve while our ca! 
tridges lasted. I saw and killed but on 
seal after that, however; so you se¢ 


you fellows came in the nick of time.” 


Our obliging Japanese steward mean 
while had prepared a sumptuous break 


fast of soft-boiled eggs, cereal, toast, 


and coffee. Quarts of coffee were con 
sumed by the survivors. Huge spoon 
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THE RESCUE OF THE 


fuls of both sugar and condensed milk 
went into each cupful. An hour after 
bres ikfast they were hungry again. 
“Mr. Swenson, I want to ask a great 
‘vor of you,” Munro finally gained 
vurage enough to say. “For several 
months I have been dreaming of eating 
4 whole can of condensed milk with a 
spt on _? 

[hree cans were immediately brought 
forth, as both Maurer and Templeman 
confessed to a similar craving. And 
they ate that condensed milk as though 
it were ice-cream. 

We reached Cape Waring almost be- 
fore we were aware of it. With theaid 
of glasses we could see the two tents on 
shore, and near them little black figures 
running up and down the beach as if 
trying to attract our attention. We 
were able to go with the schooner to 
within two miles of shore before being 
blocked by the ice. Swenson, Gran- 
ville, and a sailor, followed by the Es- 
kimo crew, went ashore at a dog- trot 
over the comparatively smooth ice. 
Kurraluk, the expedition’s best hunter, 
fearing that we would not see the tiny 
tents, had come out over the ice to inter- 
cept us. His look of wonder and aston- 
ishment at seeing me was really ludi- 
crous. He had thought the entire hunt- 
ing-party which, with Stefansson, had 
left the ship a year before had been lost 
in the same gale which blew the Karluk 
to the westward. He now shook hands 
with me, muttering to himself mean- 
while, and insisting on feeling of my 
arms and shoulders to see if I was really 
flesh and blood. 

The early morning had been cold and 
clear, but now snow began to fall so 
thickly that the schooner could not be 
seen a quarter of a mile away. Several 
of the marooned men rushed out upon 
the ice to meet us. Hadley, McKinlay, 
Kurraluk, Keruk and her children, had 
been living in one tent, and Williamson, 
Chafe, and Williams in the other. This 
statement failed to account for one 
man, George Breddy, fireman, who, we 
learned, had accidentally shot himself 
and was buried on the hill near the camp. 

Hadley and Kurraluk had hunted 
every day, but had not always been able 
to kill enough game, so that at times 
starvation threatened the little band. 
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They were in a desperate plight when 
we arrived, and had intended that very 
day to move their camp to the north side 
of the island, where driftwood is com- 
paratively plentiful. They would have 
done this but for the snowstorm, in 
which event we would have been com- 
pelled to search the island for them. 

Chey had abandoned hope of rescue 
for that year, and had but forty car- 
tridges left. Their flimsy tents were torn 
and full of holes, and their food-supply 
was almost exhausted. That morning 
the Eskimo children had caught a num- 
ber of small tomcod through holes in 
the ice, and now a feast was spread for 
us. But we asked the refugees to col- 
lect their personal possessions in the 
shortest possible time, as the ice at any 
moment might close in on the King and 
Winge. In the mean time Granville and 
I photographed the tents and survivors; 
then a happy little cavalcade, talking in- 
cessantly, wended its way over the ice 
to the schooner. 

Thus twelve of the original ship’s 
company were rescued; three were 
known to be dead—Malloch, Mamen, 
and Breddy. Captain Bartlett and 
Katarktov ik had long ago reached safety, 
bringing the news of the others’ plight. 
There remained the eight missing men, 
lost in the storm that befell after their 
departure from “Shipwreck Camp.” 

The nerve-racking suspense suffered 
by the castaways while waiting for relief 
must have been terrible. They had no 
way of knowing whether or not Captain 
Bartlett had been able to reach the main- 
land, but they knew that Wrangel Island 
is sometimes utterly inaccessible. Very 
few ships ever pass near enough to dis- 
tinguish even a smoke signal upon the 
island. 

Rations, even with the strictest econ- 
omy, had lasted only until the first week 
in June, and for the three months fol- 
lowing they had subsisted on whatever 
game could be obtained by Hadley and 
Kurraluk. These two men were inde- 
fatigable. By stretching _ seal - skins 
over a frame of driftwood, they had 
made an Eskimo kayak, probably the 
“‘crankiest” type of boat in existence, 
and in this Kurraluk had been able to 
hunt seals successfully. 

Only three dogs of their original twen- 
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ty were left, and but one sled of their 


original three. The rest had been lost, 
with their loads, in the water between 
Wrangel and Herald islands. They had 
a plentiful supply of matches, but their 
clothing was woefully inadequate. Will- 
iams had frozen the great toe of one foot 
in March, and it had been amputated by 
Williamson, who performed the opera- 
tion with a knife and the tin shears. 
Chafe had fallen into the water in March 
and had frozen the heel of one foot; he 
was still limping. 

The men had become rather expert in 
a curious sort of bird-angling. Having 
no shot-gun, and not wishing to waste 
rifle cartridges, they had gone to the tops 
of the cliffs on which gulls nested, where 
they lowered hooks by lines with infinite 
care lest the birds be frightened, until 
they swung under the desired prey. 
Phen a quick jerk might or might not se- 
cure a prize. 

Wood was plentiful, and fresh water 
could be had by melting snow or pieces 
of salt-water ice that had been exposed 
to the rays of the sun. Birds’ eggs were 
a prize. ‘Tobacco, tea, coffee, salt, su- 
gar, flour, and other luxuries they had 
not known for several months, but still 
they were alive and well and happy. 
They made a weird-looking procession 
as they walked out to the King and 
W inge, by twos, with the Eskimo baby on 
her mother’s shoulders. Hadley and I 
before leaving visited the grave of poor 
Breddy—which had not been sufficiently 
filled in—and completed his burial. 

McKinlay, who possessed a few scraps 
of writing-paper, left a note at his tent 
for the information of any boat which 
might come after us; the tents were left 
standing, and another note was attached 
by me to a cross planted at the edge of 
the ice-floe. 

A solid field of heavy ice barred our 
progress toward Herald Island, but we 
skirted its edge for for:y miles before 
abandoning the quest for the eight miss- 
ing men and setting a course for Nome, 
Alaska. 

The next afternoon we met the rev- 
enue-cutter Bear. Captain Bartlett 
boarded the King and Winge, and the 
rescued men, although glad to see him, 
asked if they might not continue to 
Nome on the ship that had rescued them 


He would not allow it, however, a; 


after thanking Swenson for the trou 
he had taken, took them aboard 
Bear. Captain Cochran, of the B 


took me to Nome also, where we arri\ 


September 13th, gratified with the ; 
cess that had attended our efforts, | 
feeling only too keenly the loss of th 
members of the Canadian Arctic Exp: 
tion and our inability at that tim 


render any assistance to all three partics 


of missing men. I hope this may 

taken up before it is too late. 
Eleven men—Stefansson and his 

comrades and eight of the wrecked A 


luk company — probably remain alive. 


At least some of these men should 
vive the wait which must elapse bef 
an expedition can be sent to bring th 
south. My chief fear is that such 
expedition may not start, but I 
this article may help to make certain 
despatch. 

If the missing men were known to 
dead, a relief expedition would be a | 
less matter; but it is not known 
they are dead. 


terrible privations on that frozen s 
Personally, I believe it improbable 
a majority of them have perished. 
particular danger is associated v 
drifting about on the Arctic ice-pac} 
the castaways be fairly well equip; 


as these men were. We of Mr. 5S: 


fansson’s party, for example, were ad 


| 


t 

t 
The chances are that 
some of them still live and are enduring 


Aik, 


/ 


for nearly a month during the spring 


but we had never a doubt of getti: 


safely to shore. The missing men \ 
all well armed when they were car: 
beyond the reach of their compani 
They could kill walrus, seal, polar bé 
and foxes. They could build sn 
houses and live in them almost ind 
nitely, using the skins of their food 
mals for clothing, while blubber fi 
the same source would furnish oil 
their lamps and fuel for warmth. 


It seems unbelievable that no furt! 


effort toward their rescue should 


made. Surely eleven men such as th 


are worth saving. The American 


pedition I suggest and plead for w: 
go out on an even nobler mission t! 
the one which England is to despatch to 
the Antarctic for the bodies of the gal! 
Scott and his companions. 
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crew Se ee@w'e? FLUSH of mortifica- 
mi < om ; tion stole over the 
(My tee comely young face of 
A A y. the Rev. Francis New- 
q A > gate, councilor-in-chief 
NA 3 "of Camp = Abenaqui. 
PR Sa “What is the tter 
(SrA 3) lat is the matte 


th the boys?” he asked himself as he 
1, tall and straight, by the mas- 
e boulder which, with the white 

of birch rising behind it, formed 
fitting altar for the chapel of the 
np, a mere grassy opening in dense 
He stared at the rows of 
vhite-surpliced boys drawn up at his 
ft. Talcott, the musical member of 
the camp “councilors,” sitting at the 
ttle cabinet organ, had a strained look 
n his youthful face. The choristers 

med to be suffering from a nervous 
ision whicl 


1¢ woods. 


h Newgate, intimately as 
he understood boys, could not fathom. 
lo observe the effect on the people, he 
rned his gaze toward the congregation 
before him—gaily dressed girls, men in 
lannels, comfortable elderly ladies, all 
the summer colony at Dorset, five 
niles away. Beneficently the elderly 
ladies were beaming on the campers. 
Don’t they make a picture? How 
sweetly they sing!’ Newgate heard them 
murmur, as they rustled on the rough 
rustic benches. “I’m glad they think 
he commented, flushing more deeply 
till. The “ Magnificat” was drawing to 
miserable close. Never had the boys 
ing so poorly. Mechanically Newgate 
began to read the second lesson. 
he “ Nunc Dimittis” went even more 
badly than the “Magnificat.” Sorely 
perplexed, once more Newgate turned 
toward the choir. Talcott was whisper- 
ng something to James Lake, the leader 
fthe tenors. Despite his healthy coat of 
tan, Jim Lake looked strangely pale, and 
his mouth was set. Talcott whispered 
again. Clenching his fists, Lake began 
to sing; the two other tenors joined 


him. With a sigh of relief, Newgate 
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turned away. “Oh!” he exclaimed, 
under his breath. In the middle of a 
phrase the tenors had broken off short. 
For a second there was total silence in 
the choir, except for the thundering 
tones which Talcott succeeded in pro- 
ducing from the insignificant little organ. 
Then the basses quavered out, “Let 
there be light,” and the choir—all but 
the tenors—resumed their parts, their 
voices shaking with what sounded like 
suppressed laughter. 

**They’ll repent this!” inwardly vowed 
Newgate, with a searching glance. Too 
well trained to show amusement, the 
boys looked preternaturally solemn, 
though some of them were red in the 
face from their efforts for self-control. 
Newgate, scanning the innocent faces in 
turn, let his eye rest on James Lake. 
The boy’s face was purple; his dark eyes 
showed suffering, like those of a wounded 
animal. Suddenly the flush left his 
cheeks, he dropped his head, but New- 
gate could see his pallor and the nervous 
working of his sensitive mouth. Though 
the chant had come to a pitiful end, 
Newgate, in keen distress, gazed on at 
the boy. Then, recovering himself hur- 
riedly, he began to recite the Creed. 

For once the comfortable words of the 
prayers he read roused no response in his 
devout young soul; the image of James 
Lake’s face, haggard and forlorn, never 
left his eye. ‘The moment he rose from 
his knees to announce the recessional 
hymn he turned an anxious look at the 
tenor. With eyes lowered, and a sullen 
set of his lips, the boy apparently paid 
no heed to what Talcott, his own face 
white and drawn, was whispering. The 
boys broke into “Abide with Me” with 
all the lusty ardor that boys can throw 
into the singing of a favorite hymn. In 
the vast open spaces of wood and sky 
the natural shrillness of youthful tone 
was softened to a quality exquisitely 
ethereal. But the tenors spoiled it. 
Jim Lake kept silent, and his two col- 
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leagues, unable to carry so high a part 
without his help, uttered but a few stray, 
feeble tones. Suddenly Talcott leaned 
far toward Lake, and with no attempt 
at concealment spoke a few sharp words 
to him. Drawing in a sudden breath, 
which Newgate, standing by the altar, 
could distinctly hear, Lake doubled his 
fists and gave one violent stamp on the 
ground, snatched a hymnal from his 
neighbor, and began to sing. 

He was singing the high tenor part of 
the hymn with all the force of his strong 
young lungs in a curious falsetto voice 
that sounded like that of an aging so- 
prano. And his tones vibrated with a 
rage that transformed “Abide with Me” 
into a sugge stion of Ortrud’ s curse from 

“Lohengrin.” The frenzy in his voice 
made Newgate, ever acutely susceptible 
to the emotion that vitalizes music, turn 
pale. What could have stirred that 
shy and sensitive boy to a passion that 
forgot both time and place? The choir 
began to file from their benches. As 
they swept on toward the wood path 
only a few attempted to sing, and they 
but faintly. Their thin piping served 
only for an accompaniment to Lake’s 
impassioned solo. Its fury had waned. 
Tones of throbbing exultation thrilled 
back from the gloomy woods. 

Though kneeling by the great gray 
boulder, with his face decently hidden in 
his hands, Newgate made no effort to 
yield himself to prayer; moved to the 
depths of his intensely musical nature by 
the magnetism of Lake’s song, he suf- 
fered and he rejoiced. With a tempera- 
ment like that, what might not the boy 
attain to! But the pitiful lack of con- 
trol—the hysterical weakness! In the 
distance the vibrant voice, so curious in 
timbre, so pure in quality, grew faint. 
What to do with a nature like that—how 
to help? Talcott had ceased playing. 
Rising slowly to his feet, the young min- 
ister forced himself to repeat the bene- 
diction with fitting dignity. 

As soon as he found himself well 
among the evergreen-trees of the walks, 
Newgate looked hastily behind him, 
then gathered his surplice under his 
arm and ran, at a pace which recalled 
his not very distant college days, down 
the knoll to the cluster of shanties which 
constituted Camp Abenaqui. 


There was not a soul to be seen, | 
from the other side of the “great sha 
floated a hum of boyish voic: 
Hurrying into the shanty called “head 
quarters,” Newgate twitched off his su; 
plice, standing revealed in a suit of whit 
flannels. “Oh, Ned! Ned Wentworth 
he called, as the red-haired “messeng 
of the day” hove in sight. “Do y 
know where Mr. Talcott is? Will y. 
ask him if he’ll please come here a min- 
ute? Oh, and, Ned, do you know wh« 
Jim Lake is?” 

“Yes, Mr. Newgate, he’s down at th 
lake. Right after service he went dow 
there as fast as he could leg it. H 
looked mighty queer—-sort of nutty, y: 
know. I’m going down there now, if you 
don’t mind, sir.” 

“You'd better not,” answered New- 
gate. “‘He’s upset about something, 
and I want to speak to him alone first 
And look here, there comes Mr. Talcot 
now. Just tell the fellows to keep out 
of this shanty for ten minutes, will you’ 
Mr. Talcott and I have something 
talk over. Thanks!” 

For twenty minutes the councilor-'n- 
chief and the junior councilor discussed 
the case of Lake. Finally Newgate got 
up and walked to the window, and fo: 
several minutes more gazed silently ov: 
at the distant mountains of Vermont. 

“Well, it’s a question,” he said 
length, turning back to Talcott. “Dis 
cipline—/ don’t know! If Jim Lake ha 
been up to any tricks, breaking up chap- 
el and the like, home he goes just as fa: 
as I can get word to his uncle. But | 
must get at the rights of it first. He’s 
mighty sensitive chap, for all he’s so 
husky, and he’s shy, too, and he mus 
have been pretty well stirred up befor 
he could forget himself like that. I’n 
going down to the lake to have it out 
with him 

With long strides Newgate swun 
down the rough path to the strip of 
beach at the water’s edge. On the sand 
sat Jim Lake. Resting his chin on hi: 
hand, he stared moodily across the wa- 
ter, rose-tinted by the rays of the lat: 
afternoon sun. 

Newgate gave him one searching 
glance. On the boy’s face there was a 
peculiar look, half defiant, wholly miser- 
able. After an instant’s consideration 
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Newgate began unbuttoning his coat. 
“Hullo, Jim!’ he called. “I’m going to 
swim out to the raft and back. Do you 
want to go in?” 

For answer Lake darted into the bush- 
es, where he had hung his scanty bathing 
outfit that morning to dry. 

[hrough waters of rose and gold they 
swam, the beams of the waning sun 
flashing full in their eyes. At the an- 
chored raft they turned and swam 
swiftly back to shore. Newgate struck 
land first. ‘You must hurry,” he said, 
shaking himself like a dog. ‘We have 
mighty little time.” 

\ minute or so later the boy came out 
from the bushes fully dressed. Newgate 
sat on a rock, putting on his shoes. Out 

ff the comer of his clear gray eye he 
watched Lake. The boy, shifting his 
weight from one foot to the other, 
coughed twice, quite unnecessarily. 

“Mr. Newgate!” he began. 

“What is it?” Newgate seemed in- 
tent on a refractory shoe-string. 

“T want to tell you about—about this 
afternoon.” 

“Well?” The councilor directed his 
attention to his left shoe-string. 

“Well,” repeated Lake in a low, 
expressionless voice, “‘after that little 
crack last night it seemed to me [| 
absolutely could not sing this afternoon, 
for | knew just as well as I know my 
name, from the way my throat felt, that 
my voice would break again, and I just 
couldn’t stand it before all that gange— 
those people, I mean. I told Mr. ‘Tal- 
cott so, but he wouldn’t listen to me. 
| swore to myself I wouldn’t sing one 
blessed note, but the choir was so rotten 
[ couldn’t stand it, so I tried a little in 
the ‘Magnificat.’ I saw it wouldn’t do, 
though, so I shut up again. And then 
Mr. Talcott whispered I’d got to sing or 
I’d repent it. I—I didn’t know what to 
do, Mr. Newgate. I didn’t see how I 
could possibly open my face and sing, 
but | knew you’d never stand for dis- 
obedience, and I’d get packed home. I 
didn’t see myself facing my uncle then— 
you know him, Mr. Newgate—and I 
couldn’t stand the idea of quitting camp. 
So I sang in the ‘Nunc.’ You know 
that high G sharp? I got it all right, but 
the first thing I knew my voice broke. 
I—I gave a little crow, like one of those 
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young roosters up at the farm, and be- 
fore | could stop it my voice went on in 
that falsetto that sounds like an old 
woman—God! It was fierce!” he burst 
out. 

“It was mighty tough,” Newgate 
sympathized, ignoring the profanity. 
* But I never heard it, and I am sure the 
congregation didn’t, and Mr. Talcott 
told me he didn’t.” 

“But the fellows did! Didn’t you see 
them shaking all over? They were de- 
cent, though; not one of them looked 
round at me. Mr. Talcott was making 
such a row at the organ. If he didn’t 
hear me, that explains,” he reflected, 
“why he insisted on my singing in the 
recessional. I supposed, of course, he’d 
heard me, but wouldn’t yield on account 
of discipline. ‘I’ve spoken once,’”’ quoted 
Jim, in unconscious imitation of the 
young councilor’s magisterial manner. 
“When he said right out loud I’d sing 
or he’d know the reason why, I—I don’t 
know what came over me. I got so hot 
the roots of my hair tingled, so it seemed 
to me I must yell. ‘Sing, I tell you!’ he 
snarled at me. And before I knew what 
I was about I was singing just as loud as 
I could sing. Of course, yelling like 
that, it came falsetto, but I never gave a 
rip. I'll sing for you, I thought, more 
than you bargain for! And when I saw 
the bunch on the benches rubbering at 
me and whispering to one another, and 
giggling, I sang louder still. That ’ll 
pay old Tee, I thought, and I just en- 
joyed it. 

“But then—why, something funny 
happened. I forgot all about old Tee.” 
Lake began to speak so rapidly that 
Newgate could scarcely follow him; his 
eyes shone. “You know I haven’t been 
able to sing right out for three months, 
for fear of my voice breaking. Well, 
when we got out there in the path I sang 
and I sang, and I didn’t seem to remem- 
ber where I was or what I was about. I 
felt somehow as though I were flying 
right up in the sky. I never felt any- 
thing like it before.” The boy ceased 
speaking; his breath came fast; his 
cheeks glowed. After a moment his 
color faded. “Then—then the hymn 
stopped,” he went on more slowly. “All 
at once I felt sort of sick all over.” 
Newgate did not answer at once. He 
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sat staring at the little waves sliding up 
on the beach, blown by a passing breeze. 
With all his force he concentrated his 
mind on this question of discipline be- 
fore him. Finally he got up and started 
up the steep, rocky path to the camp, 
now almost dark under the luxuriant 
crowns of the slender, towering beech- 
trees. Jim followed close behind, si- 
lently unhappy. 

“Jim,” suddenly began Newgate, “I 
am going to tell you something which 
concerns other people’s affairs. You 
understand that it is in the strictest 
confidence?” 

“Sure, Mr. Newgate.” 

“Probably you didn’t know that Mr. 
Talcott is rather badly off, from a money 
»oint of view. It took about all they 
had to put him through college and give 
him those two years at York with the 
cathedral organist there, and now it’s up 
to him to support himself and to help 
his mother. You know how much Mrs. 
Bright, over at Dorset, has admired 
the music here Sunday afternoons? It 
seems she wrote about Mr. Talcott to a 
friend of hers, a Mrs. Van Doelen, who 
has a good deal to do with the music in 
a church at Clam Harbor, there on Long 
Island. ‘They need a new choir-master 
at that church, and Mrs. Van Doelen 
came up here for a Sunday to hear—” 

“*Is she the big woman who sat on the 
front bench with a whele grove of white 
feathers on her hat—the one who kept 
beating time—” 

“Yes, that’s the one,” interposed 
Newgate, grateful for the dusk that 
hid his ill-timed smile. “But the next 
time you describe a lady of her age it 
won’t hurt you to do it more courteously. 
Well, if Mrs. Van Doelen liked his work 
here it meant the position for Mr. Tal- 
cotta very good position, too, and one 
that would lead to something. still 
better. Now you see why Mr. Talcott 
was so insistent about your singing to- 
day. The position means a great deal 
to him.” 

“T guess he’s lost it all right.” 

“T’m afraid he has.” 

“I wish—I wish there was something 
could do.” 

“T wish there was.” 

“Mr. Newgate,” Jim resumed, after 
a short silence, “I’ve been thinking. 


— 


Couldn’t you go over to-morrow and 
explain it to the stout woman—Mrs. 
Van Doelen, I mean?” 

“She leaves by the early train.” 

“You couldn’t go to-night?” 

“No. Sunday nights, you know, 
have our talk by the fire, so my plac: 
here.” 

Holding his breath with an eagern: 
that was painful, Newgate waited for « 
further suggestion. None coming, h 
drew a sigh of disappointment and 
trudged heavily up the hill. A_ bug! 
pealed, musical and mellow, through th: 
trees. ‘“‘Geton, Jim,” he said. “That's 
first summons. Don’t be late.” Di 
piritedly he turned into headquarters t 
prepare for supper. 

“There’s a failure for you,’’ Newgate 
grimly told himself, as he ate his suppe: 
in very unusual silence. A dismal fail- 
ure! His firm principle, that an appeal 
to a boy’s sense of decency would neve: 
miss, had broken down in trial. Tal- 
cott’s situation had roused Jim Lake to 
no active effort to help, but merely to 
vague sympathy and regret, worthless 
both. Well, the principle had gone back 
on him. What next? Abstractedl; 
stirring his tea, the councilor reflected. 
The problem was of the most serious 
significance to this young minister, for 
whom the well-being of the boys he had 
in charge had become an all-absorbing 

assion. Throughout the hour by th: 

lazing fire on the knoll, when he gav: 
the boys their weekly Sunday talk, th 
question lurked in his mind. ‘Taps 
sounded. Camp grew still. In the 
grateful darkness of headquarters New- 
gate gave himself up to five bitter min- 
utes of discouragement. Then he rose 
and drew in half a dozen deep breaths. 

“Tl drop this till to-morrow,” h¢ 
muttered. “I wonder if the fellows- 
Hullo! What’s up?” 

“Do you know where Jim Lake is?” 
asked Talcott, hurrying in with a lan- 
tern. “I’ve just been making my 
rounds, and he’s not in bed.” 

“When did you see him last?” in- 
quired Newgate, calmly, though with a 
startled look. 

“Not since service. He wasn’t at the 
fire to-night, and he wasn’t at supper- 
I mean, not at our table. We supposed 
he was in retirement—” 
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‘He wasn’t,” Newgate broke in, seiz- 
ing a walking-stick from the corner. 
‘Here, let me have your lantern. I be- 
lieve | know where he is, but don’t you 
fellows go to bed till I get back, for I 
may be wrong, and then—” At a swift 
nace Newgate hastened up the wood 
road that led away from camp. 

The night had drawn in dark. But 
the councilor’s heart as he sprinted 
along in the blackness was light within 
him. 

“TI did the little beggar an injus- 
tice,’ he mused. ‘‘He must have hur- 
ried straight off to Dorset to put it up to 
Mrs. Van Doelen!” 
his principle he exulted. “But there’s 
another side to it,”” he considered, turn- 
ing into the dusty road that ran to 
Dorset. “To go off like this—and 
there’s that settlement of drunken 
laborers working on the state road—” 
He quickened his pace. The glow 
waned. “It’s all weak impulse with 
lim. I wonder—” 

Light footsteps ran toward him. 
Newgate suddenly raised the lantern 
aloft, and into its circle of feeble light 
ran Jim Lake. He halted, uttering a 
hort cry. 

“It’s all right, Jim,” reassured New- 
gate. “Where have you been?” 

To Dorset. You see, it was like 
this. All the time I was getting ready 
for supper I had Mr. Talcott on my 
mind. I think he was wrong making 
me sing to-day, but still I didn’t want to 
be the one to do him out of a job. | 
saw you couldn’t go, and it wouldn’t do 


to wait till to-morrow, so I just cut off 


by myself. I didn’t much like it, I can 
tell you. You know that bunch that’s 
working on the state road?” 

“Yes. 

“Well, they were pretty drunk—they 
always are on Sunday. I dodged them, 
all right, though, going and coming, but 
| didn’t like it much. But it was worse, 
really, at Mrs. Bright’s. You know 
that long driveway up to her house? 
About a dozen times between the gate 
and the house it seemed to me I’d got to 
give it up and skin back to camp. But 
each time I thought I wouldn’t. But 
when I got to the house, and the whole 
lot were there on the piazza, gabbling— 
gee! how those women can go it!—I 
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never could have gone a step farther if 
somebody hadn’ t seen me and called out, 
‘Oh, there’s one of those dear boys from 
C amp Abenaqui!’ 

“Then it was too late, so I went up 
the steps and asked for Mrs. Van Doelen. 
She sailed forward out of the crowd, and 
she took me into the house, and she 
switched on a light. She up with her 
little gold glass and she gave me one 
good stare. ‘Aren’t you the boy who 
broke up the choir to-day?’ she put it to 
me. ‘Yes, Mrs. Van Doelen, | am,’ | 
answered. ‘May I tell you about it?’ 
“Sit down,’ she said, still staring through 
the glass. Well, Mr. Newgate, I told 
her the whole business, just as I told it to 
you. I told her how well Mr. Talcott 
usually makes the music go, and I told 
her all about my performance. I tell 
you, sir, it wasn’t very good fun! 

“Well,” the boy went on, more slowly, 
“she just measured me through her 
glass, and never opened her face. So 
finally I asked her, plump out, wouldn’t 
she give old Tee—Mr. Talcott, I mean 
the job. ‘Yes,’ she said, and she snapped 
the glass to and dropped it into her lap 
with a clatter that made me jump. | 
thanked her and then I started to go, 
but she told me to wait a minute, and 
then she turned the telescope on me once 
more. It made me pretty hot under the 
collar, I can tell you, Mr. Newgate, to 
be rubbered at that way, but of course 
all I could do was to wait till she got 
ready to speak.” Once more he stopped 
in his story. 

“Then,” he continued, more slowly 
still, “she began giving me a regular 
oral exam about my voice, my parents, 
and all that. And—and, Mr. Newgate, 
before I knew it I’d told her all about 
myself—how it seemed I| couldn’t stand 
it if I didn’t study music, and how my 
mother hasn’t any money, and how my 
uncle who sends me here won’t stand 
for it; she asked the questions, and 
there isn’t much she doesn’t know about 
me. And—and—and then she said 
there’s something about my singing and 
something about my voice she likes, and 
—and—she’s going to see you when you 
get back to New York, and she says—she 
says if everything is right—she—when 
my voice changes she’ll lend me enough 
money to study with—with whoever is 
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best in the world—and—and—” ‘The 
boy burst into a storm of silent sobs that 
shook his sturdy frame like a reed. 

Newgate put his arm under Lake’s. 
“Brace up, Jim!” he urged. 

The sobs ended as suddenly as they 
began. Drawing away from the coun- 
cilor, Jim blew his nose. ‘You must 
think me an awful duffer, Mr. New- 
gate,” he apologized. “But when I 
think that what I’ve longed for so—” 
Again he broke off with a queer clutch in 
his throat. 

“No, I don’t,” the councilor reas- 
sured him. “After all the talks we’ve 
had about your future you can’t think 
that.” He’s got the genuine tenor 
temperament, all right, as well as the 
voice, the minister reflected, to make 
a sensible woman do a thing like that 
before she’s consulted with the boy’s 
friends! 

“You worry me, Jim,” he finally be- 
gan. “‘When you made a scene in 
church this afternoon and broke up the 
whole service just because things had 
gone wrong with you, you showed what 
1 call weak, hysterical, womanish tem- 

er.” He heard Lake draw in a quick 
onl “To-night you did what you 
could to set matters straight, and I 
recognize it was not easy for you. [but 
think how you went about that—in- 
stead of asking permission, off you bolt 
by yourself, breaking a strict rule, put- 
ting somebody to the trouble of coming 
after you, and causing me a good deal of 
uneasiness, for that workmen’s camp is 
a place to keep away from on a Sunday 
night. You're too mighty impulsive, 
Jim. You’ve got to get self-control or 
Mrs. Van Doelen’s help won’t do you 
much good. You—” 

Newgate fell suddenly silent, doubt 
stealing over him. “Here I am preach- 
ing generosity,” he mused, “and the boy, 
Lord knows, has been generous enough, 
facing a lot of strange women, not to 
mention the roughs, and yet I’m blow- 
ing him up for not remembering the 
rules. It’s too steep for me.” 

For some minutes they tramped on 
without further words. As they turned 
into the camp road Jim spoke: 

“T ought not to have slid off that way, 
Mr. Newgate, but I never thought—” 
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“Exactly,” interrupted Newgate: 
“you didn’t think. I am proud of the 
way you have behaved in the matter 0; 
Mrs. Van Doelen and Mr. Talcott, | 
however good your motive, you brok: 
bounds, and at night, too. I must ex- 
act the full penalty: except for yo 
bath, you will not go into mm water for r 
two weeks, nor will you go on the wate: 
for two weeks, and during those ty 
weeks you will do police duty in addi 
tion to your regular duties. Can I de- 
pend on you?” 

“Yes, you can, Mr. Newgate.” They 
reached the knoll above the camp, and 
paused there a moment, gazing down at 
the red-glowing embers of the smolder- 
ing fire. ‘“‘It made me sick, all the way 
over to Dorset to-night, whenever | 
thought of how I acted this afternoon. 
But,” he added, honestly, “since Mrs. 
Van Doelen talked to me I haven’ 
thought much about it.” He grew 
thoughtful. “Why—why—” he pon- 
dered, “if | hadn’t behaved like a bloom- 
ing idiot at chapel Mrs. Van Doelen 
wouldn’t have heard me sing, and she 
wouldn’t have promised to train my 
voice; so it’s lucky I did, after all. Oh, 
gee! When I think of that— 

Throwing his arms above his head and 
snapping his fingers like castanets, Jim 
Lake danced a few wild steps with all the 
abandon of a Russian or a Czech. At 
a restraining gesture from Newgate he 
stood still, then seized the councilor by 
the hand. 

“T—I sha’n’t forget how square 
you've treated me,” he faltered. ‘And 
—and—I’ll try to remember what 

ou’ve said. But when I think of Mrs. 
Van Doelen—” Letting forth a musical 
cry that made the woods ring, he sped 
down the ferny slope, waving his arms 
like a young faun. From about the fire 
dusky figures sprang into view. Lake 
skimmed by them, and was lost to sight. 

Newgate lingered at the top of the 
hill, looking down at the tawny orange- 
red of the dying fire amid the velvet 
blackness of the forest trees. His lips 
were parted in a smile. And then he 
sighed. 

“Of course he’s roused every boy in 
camp,” he murmured. “So much for 


discipline! It’s too steep for me.” 
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BY ELLSWORTH 


* ideal climate is said 
to be found in many 
i parts of the world, but 
}no one knows exactly 
me what it is. We are 
i frequently told that 
(iS ; 3 southern California and 
the Riviera possess it at all times of the 
year, and that Florida has it in winter 
and the Alps in summer. Sometimes we 
are also told that the cold, clear air of 
the Alps in winter is ideal. We are never 
told, however, that an ideal climate pre- 
vails in New England, with its chill east 
winds, or in old England, with its fog 
and rain. Yet there is as much reason 
for thinking that it prevails in these 
places as in the others. The whole mat- 
ter depends on our definition of “ideal.” 
If we looking simply for rest and 
pleasure, a warm, sunny climate is prob- 
ably the best. If we want to go fishing, 
something different is preferable. ‘The 
most essential fact in the lives of the 
majority of mankind is work. ‘There- 
fore the climate which is best for work is 
ideal from that point of view. ‘That is 
the kind which we shall here consider. 

If we take efficiency in the daily work 

of life as our standard, it is possible to 
measure what people actually do under 
different climatic conditions, and thus to 





form an estimate of the best kind of 


climate. From the work of about five 
hundred factory operatives in southern 
Connecticut and of about eighteen hun- 
dred students at West Point and An- 
napolis, as has been explained in a pre- 
ceding article, | have prepared curves 
showing the relative efficiency under dif- 
ferent conditions of temperature, humid- 
ity, and storminess. These curves, 
based on investigations among a large 
number of individuals, agree with similar 
curves prepared on the basis of a smaller 
number of people by two Danish psy- 
chologists, Lehmann and Pedersen, in 
Copenhagen. The two sets of data 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 777.—46 
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show that the physical activity of the 
races of western Europe is greatest when 
the average temperature is about 60 
degrees—that is, on days when the ther- 
mometer goes down to perhaps 50 or 
55 degrees at night and rises to about 
70 degrees by day. Mental activ- 
ity, on the other hand, is greatest when 
the average is a little below 40 degrees- 
that is, on days which may have a frost 
at night. Since life consists of both 
mental and physical activity, and each 
is essential to success, the most favorable 
conditions would seem to be those where 
the temperature never falls far below 
the optimum, or most propitious point 
for mental work, or rises above the 
optimum for physical work. In other 
words, if the mean temperature were the 
only thing to be considered, the best 
climate would be one where the average 
in winter is about 40 and the average 
in summer about 60 degrees. Only a 
few parts of the world are blessed with 
such conditions. ‘The most important 
of these, both in area and in population, 
is England. Next comes the northern 
Pacific coast of the United States, from 
Oregon to the southern part of British 
Columbia. Here, unfortunately, the 
mountains rise close to the sea, and so 
prevent the favorable conditions from 
penetrating far inland. A third highly 
favored area is found in New Zealand, 
especially the southern island. This, 
like its two predecessors, is recognized as 
one of the highly advanced parts of the 
earth. The fourth and last of the places 
where the mean temperature is particu- 
larly favorable is not generally so recog- 
nized. It lies in Patagonia and the 
corresponding part of Chili, between 
latitudes 45° and so° S. Few people 
live here, and we are apt to think of it 
as of relatively slight value. It differs 
from the other three regions in having a 
deficient rainfall except in the western 
part, which is extremely mountainous. 
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From what has just been said it must 
not be inferred that the climates of Eng- 
land, the northern Pacific coast of the 
United States, New Zealand, and Pata- 
gonia are necessarily ideal. Mean tem- 
perature is by no means the only im- 
portant condition. In the first place, 
not only a deficiency of moisture, as in 
a large part of Patagonia, but an excess, 
as in the mountains of southern Chili or 
in Ireland, which otherwise is almost as 
favored as England, may hamper a coun- 
try. Such conditions produce not only 
an adverse economic effect by making 
agriculture difficult, but also a direct 
effect upon people’s capacity for work. 
A moderate de ‘gree of dz impness that 
is, a relative humidity of from 65 per 
cent. in summer to go per cent. in win- 
ter—is favorable, but when the summers 
are wet or the winters very dry, people 
do not work so well. 

In its direct physiological and mental 
effect, a third climatic element seems to 
be much more important than humidity. 
This is the change in mean tempera- 
ture from one day to another. The 
only tests of this that have yet been 
made are those which I| have described 
in a previous article, but inasmuch as 
both men and girls in factories and stu- 
dents at our military and naval acade- 
mies appear to be similarly influenced, 
it seems safe to infer that the same is 
true of Europeans in general. In Con- 
necticut the effect of changes of temper- 
ature from day to day is about half as 
great as the effect of the changes 
from season to season. If the tem- 
perature remains unchanged, people 
work slowly. If rises, they may be 
stimulated a little. If it falls, on the 
other hand, provided the fall is not ex- 
cessive, there is a decided stimulus. The 
effe ct of constant changes of weather 
may be compared to that produced upon 
a horse by a good driver. If the animal 
is allowed to go his own gait, with no 
stimulus whatever, he will travel fast 
at first and then settle down to a slow 
pace which will protract a journey in- 
definitely. If he is constantly urged to 


his topmost speed, he may make the 
first journey quickly, but he will soon 
break down. ‘The wise driver urges him 
for a short time, and then lets him go 
By constantly repeating 


more slowly. 


this process he gets good speed from | 
animal, and yet prevents him from | 
coming exhausted. This is what c 
stant changes of temperature seem to 
to man. Therefore, in rec koning t 
value of any climate from the point 
view of efficiency, storms must be rat 
as of high value. If they alone were t 
controlling element, southern Canad 
from Alberta eastward, would poss« 
the best climate in the world, while t! 
northern United States, from the Dako- 
tas and Nebraska eastward, the nort 
western part of Europe, northern Ital 
and Japan would come next. England, 
it will be noticed, is the only count: 
included both in the regions just men- 
tioned and in those where the mean tem- 
perature of the seasons approaches th: 
ideal. 

In order to determine the climates in 
which people are most efficient, it is 
clearly necessary to take account of all 
the factors that have just been men- 
tioned, and also of others of less im- 
portance which have not yet been 
worked out. When this is done for 
— countries and races we shall 
able to construct a map showing th¢ 
«0 a Raa eficiency which people of 
any particular race would have in all 
parts of the world, provided climate 
were the determining factor. 

Such a map in final form is not yet 
possible, but we can make a first ap- 
proximation. Of the three main cli- 
matic factors mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, only one, the mean 
temperature of the seasons, has been 
summed up by meteorologists in such a 
way that the data are easily available. 
A great deal is known about the other 
two—that is, about changes of tempera- 
ture from day to day, and relative hu- 
midity—but to get the figures for a thou- 
sand or more stations, as 1s done in the 
case of mean temperature, would take 


years of work or else the expenditure of 


thousands of dollars. Accordingly, it has 
been necessary to omit humidity en- 
tirely. Fortunately, the general effects 
of this can readily be determined. In 
the places where most of the world’s 


inhabitants are gathered, differences of 


humidity are relatively unimportant 
compared with differences in tempera- 
ture. The chief effect of this factor is 
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seen in deserts and in the moist parts of 
the torrid zone. In both of these places, 
but especially in the torrid zone, peo- 
* s efficiency, so far as it is influenced 
,y climate, is relatively lower than ap- 
pears on the maps which are presented 
with this article. 

[he figures for changes of temperature 
from day to day are also not yet avail- 
able for a great number of stations. 
Such changes, however, depend chiefly 
upon the number of storms and upon the 
range of temperature from the coldest 
to the warmest periods. These two con- 
ditions are well known for most parts of 
the world. By using them we obtain 
an approximation to our desifed end. 
It must be clearly understood, however, 
that this is only an approximation, and 
is liable to error in certain respects. 
For example, the coast of California has 
few storms and only a slight range of 
temperature from season to season. Its 
mean temperature, however, is highly 
favorable, and in the portions close to 
the sea there are frequent stimulating 
changes from day to day. Some allow- 
ance has been made for this, but its 
amount may not be correct. Elsewhere 
almost opposite conditions may prevail. 
For instance, the southern part of South 
America has many storms, but they do 
not bring great changes of temperature. 
Hence, in constructing our map that 
region receives a value higher than prop- 
eily belongs to it. These examples indi- 
cate that in examining the maps rela- 
tively little attention must be given to 
details. ‘The main outstanding features 
are approximately correct, however, and 
they alone should be considered until 
further data are available. 

The map of human energy on the 
basis of the climatic conditions which 
have just been set forth is given in Fig. 1 
In constructing this the world has been 
divided into six kinds of regions, accord- 
ing to a rigid mathematical scale. The 
places shaded black have a climate 
favorable to a very high degree of en- 
ergy in people of European races. The 
next darker degree of shading indicates 
places where high energy would be 
looked for, although not the highest. 
lhe light lines indicate medium energy, 
the heavy dots low, and the scattered 
dots very low energy. The unshaded 
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areas represent places where the condi- 
tions are still worse than in the very low 
areas. 

Let us examine the map closely. The 
most noticeable feature is the group of 


two large black areas in the United 
States and part of southern Canada, on 
the one hand, and in western Europe on 
the other. Each of these is surrounded 
by high areas of large extent. The re- 
maining high areas, three in number, are 
surprisingly limited. The one in Japan 
is shown as extending over into Korea, 
but this is doubtful, for the climatic 
records of storms in this region are very 
imperfect. The New Zealand area ex- 
tends over into the southeastern corner 
of Australia, and is probably essentially 
correct. Finally, although the South 
American area certainly should be placed 
on the map, its exact extent is doubtful, 
and we are not yet certain whether any 
portion of it should be put in the very 
high division, or whether the southern 
part should be represented by fine lines 
because it falls in the medium division. 
In far northern regions people’s energy 
falls off more than would be expected. 
We know that population is scanty in 
the most northerly parts of Canada and 
Siberia, and that civilization there is at 
a low ebb. We commonly think, how- 
ever, that this is due to the difficulties 
of agriculture and to the fact that nature 
will not permit many people to get a liv- 
ing. From the map, however, it appears 
that in addition to this there is a great 
falling off in energy, so that even if other 
circumstances were favorable we should 
not look for any great achievements. 
Within thirty degrees of the equator 
conditions are just about as we should 
expect. So far as mere energy is con- 
cerned, the dry areas are actually some- 
what better than appears on the map, 
while wet regions, such as the Amazon 
Basin and central Africa, are worse. On 
the great highlands of South America 
and Africa conditions are much better 
than in the lowlands, and the same is 
true of some of the higher parts of 
India, which are too small for insertion 
in our map. The striking fact about 
the equatorial highlands, however, is 
that none of them has a climate where 

high degree of energy would be ex- 
pected. We are often told that the 
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climate of tropical highlands is as fine 
as any in the world. Not infrequently 
people are urged to colonize such regions. 
In book after book we read that so far 
as the climate of such places is concerned 
there is not the slightest reason why the 
white man should not live there as well 
as at home. Our map seems to point to 
a different conclusion. ‘Though white 
men may retain their health in tropical 
highlands, we should not expect them to 
have the vigor and energy which they 
have in Europe and America, or in 
Japan, southern Australia, and southern 
South America. 

By far the most unexpected feature 
of the map is the diminution of energy 
as one proceeds eastward from western 
Europe to central Asia. This is even 
greater than appears in the map, for in 


these latitudes the extreme dryness of 


deserts apparently tends to diminish 
man’s energy, and the center of Asia is 
one of the driest places in the world. 
Long before this the reader has doubt- 
less taken note of the rather close resem- 
blance between the distribution of en- 
ergy on a climatic basis and the actual 
distribution of civilization. The close- 
ness of the resemblance led me to at- 
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tempt to construct a map of civilization 
in order that the two might be compared. 
The wisest plan seemed to be to secure 
the co-operation of widely informed men 
in all parts of the world. Accordingly, | 
wrote to about two hundred persons, 
chiefly professional geographers, but 
including statesmen, travelers, anthro- 
pologists, missionaries, and others. Slips 
were sent bearing the names of one hun- 
dred and eighty-five countries or parts 
of countries, and the request was made 
that the slips be sorted into ten groups 
according to the status of each region 
in the scale of civilization. Civilization 
was defined as being dependent upon 
“those characteristics which are gener- 
ally recognized as of the highest value. 
I mean by this the power of initiative, 
the capacity for formulating new ideas 
and for carrying them into effect, th 


power of self-control, high standards «3 


honesty and morality, the power to lead 
and control other races, the capacity for 
disseminating ideas, and other simula: 
qualities which will readily suggest 
themselves. These qualities find expres- 
sion in high ideals, respect for law, in 
ventiveness, ability to develop philo 
sophical systems, stability and honesty 
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f government, a highly developed sys- 
tem of education, the capacity to domi- 
nate the less civilized parts of the 
world, and the ability to carry out far- 
reaching enterprises covering long peri- 
ods of time and great areas of the earth’s 
urface.’ 

The classification of the various coun- 
tries is by no means a light task. In 
many cases people spent from half a day 
to two entire days upon it. In spite of 
this over fifty people made the classih- 
cation. About half were Americans, 
including one Canadian; others were 
Knglish, German, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Danish, Norwegian, 
Russian, Chinese, and Japanese. It 
vas particularly gratifying that five Jap- 
inese and Chinese co-operated. It was 
ilso highly fortunate that the classifica 
tions were made before the outbreak 
f the great war had destroyed peo- 
ple’s fairness of judgment. In obtain- 
ng the average opinion it seemed 
wiser not to give each individual the 


same weight, but to let each race or 


group of races have the same impor- 
tance. Thus the Americans, the British, 
the Teutonic Europeans, the Latin 
Europeans, including one Russian, and 








the Asiatics were averaged separately. 
‘Then these averages were again aver- 
aged to give the final result. ‘Thus the 
opinion of the Asiatics has precisely the 
same weight as that of the Americans. 
In almost all cases one can detect a ten- 
dency to place one’s own country or race 
rather higher than other people think 
right. This is especially marked where 
the more backward outposts of a given 
race are concerned. Otherwise the d: issi- 
hcations made by the various 
agree to a surprising extent. England 
comes out highest. It is the only place 
which is invariably placed in the highest 
or tenth class. Other places, such as the 
more advanced parts of Germany, 
France, and the United States, are given 
a slightly lower position in at least one 
classification. 

The final results of this classification 
are shown in Fig. 2. All the regions hav- 
ing a rank of 8.5 or higher are rated as 
very high, and are shaded black. Those 
from 7 to 8.5 are high, and are shaded in 
heavy lines; 5 to 7, medium, in light 
lines; 3 to 5, low, in heavy dots; and 
under 3, verv low, in scattered dots. 
The first thing that attracts attention 
is the general resemblance to the map of 


races 
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energy. In both maps, for example, 
there is a high area in the middle of 
western Europe. A tongue extends down 
into Italy, another projects toward 
Rumania, and a third to the Baltic. 
Lapland is the seat of a low area. A 
relatively high projection runs out into 
Siberia. Here the high area of the map 
of civilization extends about as far as 
the medium area of the energy map. 
This is not surprising, for even if the 
people of Siberia have as much energy 
as is indicated by the energy map, they 
are hampered by their remoteness and 
by the newness of their country, not to 
mention other conditions. It may be, 
too, that the question of racial ability 
enters into the matter, and causes Si- 
beria to be lower on the map of civiliza- 
tion than upon the other. The signifi- 
cant thing is that in both maps there is 
the same falling-off toward central Asia. 
Still farther east, China and Japan are 
essentially alike upon both maps, China 
being medium and Japan high. In Indo- 
China, and much more in India, the two 
maps differ. Apparently this arises from 
the fact that these regions are under 
European domination. This does not 
apply to Siam, however, which has 
worked out its own salvation. It ranks 
as very low on the energy map, and only 
as low on the other. This may have no 
significance. On the other hand, it may 
mean various things. Possibly the cli- 
matic records of Siam are so imperfect 
that we have not been able to give it 
quite the right grade on the energy 
map. It is equally probable that the 
races of Indo-China and India may by 
long residence have become differen- 
tiated from Europeans, so that they are 


not so susceptible to the influence of 


steady heat. Again, we know that race 
differs from race in its inheritance, and 
the Siamese may inherit stronger traits 
than those which are possessed by their 
neighbors in the East Indies, for exam- 
ple, for in most of those islands both 
maps are very low. Finally, other pos- 
sibilities are that the Siamese have been 
raised by contact with other races, by 
the adoption of particular institutions of 
government, religion, and social organi- 
zation, or by the work of a few men of 
unusual gifts. I mention all these possi- 
bilities, not because they are of special 


importance in relation to Siam, but 
cause they illustrate some of the gr: 
number of influences which play a p 
in causing a country to stand high 
low in the scale of civilization. In vi 
of all these factors and the strong inf 
ence which any one of them may ex: 
it is by no means surprising that t 
maps of civilization and energy sh 
disagreements. ‘The truly astonishi: 
thing is that in spite of everything th: 
should present so pronounced an agri 
ment. 

One of the features that stands o 
most prominently when the two maps 
are compared is the effect which a stror 
race with good government and high 
ideals produces upon regions to which 
Europeans have gone during recent 
times. Again and again one notes places 
where the presence of such a race causes 
a region to be higher in civilization than 
would be expected on the basis of energy 
as determined by climate. In the East 
Indies, for example, Java and the Phil 
ippines are higher than the other island 
In Australia the general decrease an 
southeast to northwest is the same in 
both maps, but the fact that this conti- 
nent is English raises the very low places 
to low, the low to medium, and so on 
until there is a large high area in the 
southeast. In South Africa and Egypt 
the same is true. 

In the United States the energy map 
shows a strip of medium along the south- 
ern frontier, but this is all rated as high 
on the other map. ‘This seems to illus- 
trate the way in which a strong rac« 
with high institutions can overcome the 
handicap of a climate which is onl) 
moderate. In the central states and in 
the Canadian northwest, on the othe: 
hand, civilization is not so high as on« 
would expect. Perhaps this is becaus« 
the country is new. Being new, it is 
only just coming into its own, and Chi- 
nese, Russians, and other foreigners, 
even though they have traveled and 
studied extensively, do not realize how 
great is the progress of recent times. 
California, like the southern states, 
relatively higher on the map of civiliza 
tion than on that of energy. As already 
explained, this may be in part due to th: 
impossibility of making a wholly accu- 
rate map of energy as yet. It may als 
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arise from the location of California on 
the Pacific seaboard. 

lurning to Latin America, we find 
about what would be expected in Mexico 
and Central America. The highlands 
are medium and the lowlands low. In 
South America, on the contrary, there 
are some unexpected features. The 
countries of the Andean highlands 
namely, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia—are all ranked as low 
in civilization, whereas the climatic map 
would indicate a medium degree of en- 
ergy. In Africa the same phenomenon 
is observable along the belt of highlands 
on the east side of the continent. Per- 
haps this means that an equatorial cli- 
mate is even more debilitating than 
would be expected on the basis of the 
work of factory operatives in summer. 
\rgentina goes to the other extreme, 
which is a hopeful sign for the races of 
Latin America. The central part of the 
country is higher than would be ex- 
pected, which suggests that with even a 
moderate opportunity the Latin Amer- 
ican race is able to rise to a high position. 

Let us turn back now to the more 
general aspects of the two maps. In 
spite of minor disagreements the main 
features are essentially the same. Both 
show two great high areas in the 
United States and western Europe, a 
pronounced decline from the western 
border of Russia eastward, and a rise 
to high conditions on the far eastern 
edge of Asia in Japan. Likewise, the 
shape of the very low areas in Africa 
and South America is alike in both 
cases. South of latitude 30° each of the 
southern continents rises, and the rise 
is more pronounced on the eastern side 
than on the western. Even where the 
two maps disagree, the explanation of 
the disagreement is usually obvious from 
a consideration of the recent movements 
of European peoples. The few remain- 
ing discrepancies are almost all explica- 
ble on well-known grounds, such as the 
impossibility of agriculture, which pre- 
vents civilization from rising as high as 
would be expected in the northern parts 
f America and Asia. 
_ When allowance is made for obvious 
facts such as these, the resemblance be- 
tween the two maps becomes increas- 
ingly striking. They were constructed 
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quite independently. Neither repre- 
sents the ideas of any one individual. 
The map of civilization represents the 
independent opinion of fifty persons of a 
dozen different nations. ‘The other sim- 
ply shows how much energy people would 
have if their energy depended mainly 
on temperature, and if all parts of the 
world were inhabited by people like 
those of the eastern United States. It 
is hard to think of any other kind of map 
that would so closely reproduce the 
features of the map of civilization. If 
race were made the criterion, we should 
find places of high civilization where 
Teutons, Latins, and Japanese prevail. 
‘e should also find low places where 
‘Teutons predominate—in Alaska, for ex- 
ample—and where Latins predominate, 
as in parts of South America, but we 
should not find any low place for the 
age wee If religion is the criterion, 
should find that, although Protes- 
tant Christianity prevails only in places 
which are high or very high, Roman 
Catholic Christianity prevails in places 
that range from very high to very low, 
and Greek Christianity from high to low. 
Buddhism likewise ranges from high to 
low, and Mohammedanism from medi- 
um to very low. If form of government 
is our criterion, we find republics ranging 
from very high in Switzerland and 
France to low or very low in Venezuela. 
Limited but autocratic monarchies ex- 
ist in high countries like Germany, and 
in low countries like Turkey and Persia. 
T hus we might go on to point out how 
surprising it is that the maps of energy 
and civilization should agree so closely. 
Their agreement seems to point to a far- 
reaching conclusion. It suggests not 
only that civilization c an rise to a high 
level only where man’s physical and 
mental energy is high, but also that 
energy is high only where certain favor- 
able conditions of climate prevail. This 
does not mean that the climate is the 
cause of civilization, for the cause lies 
vastly deeper in the unknown force 
which gives rise to evolution. It merely 
means that one of the many conditions 
necessary for the rise and preservation 
of civilization seems to. be the existence 


of a favorable combination of mean tem- 


perature from season to season and 
changes of temperature from day to day. 
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BY ALMA G. 


Yr HE sun beat down upon 
the sandy prairie road. 
In places the highway 
had been swept bare by 
the wind, which had 


" piled the sand in drifts 


Mets by the roadside or in 
the near-by helds. ‘There was no grass 
between field and road, and the long 
rows of corn stood wilting in the mid- 
afternoon heat. Running parallel with 
the road, like a dejected companion, was 
the bed of a stream, its sand as innocent 
of moisture as the highway. 

A man stood silent in the road, his 
head bowed like the leaves of corn, and 
bared to the scorching sun, his gray-felt 
hat crushed in his clenched fist. So he 
had stood, motionless, for the last ten 
minutes. A sudden breeze from the 
south sprang up and rustled the dry 
leaves of a cottonwood by the creek-bed. 
It struck the man’s cheek like the blast 
from an open furnace, and then passed 
swiftly to its real mission, blasting the 
alre ady doomed corn. 
the wind the man lifted his head defi- 
antly, as though it had been a challenge, 
and felt, though he did not deign to see, 
the blight that marked the path of the 
wind. 

There had been no rain since June, and 
this was August. But the prairie crop is 
used to drought and there had been hope 
for the corn until the hot winds came 
three days before. Since that time 
Enoch Cornwall had neither eaten nor 
slept. At night he sat brooding by his 
doorstep until dawn. When the heat 
was most intense he walked bareheaded 
through the fields, lifting his head sud- 
denly whenever the wind smote his 
cheek. His great frame had become 
gaunt, and his cheeks drawn, but a fierce 
light burned in his eyes, bloodshot from 
sleeplessness and the glare from the sun. 
The dust and burning heat had dulled 
the blackness of his matted hair. The 
perspiration had caked the dust on his 


At the touch of 
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shirt. This defiant, uncared-for figu: 
was wholly alien to the zealous, self 
confident leader that had guided th« 
temporal and spiritual affairs of the Wal 
nut Ridge inhabitants for more than two 
years. (Walnut Ridge being a misnomer: 
fora neighborhood that had neither wal- 
nut-trees nor ridges, but was the name- 
sake of some happier spot in that indefi- 
nite region known as “ Back East.”’) Fo 
Enoch Cornwall was the shepherd of a 
flock that gathered to worship in the 
small, unpainted school-house barely vis- 
ible on the horizon from where he now 
stood. But the school-house had held no 
service for three weeks because the flock, 
one by one as the dry season advanced, 
had gone into the lands whence they 
came, and Enoch had put forth no hand 
to stay them. There had been a day 
and his eyes now filled with scorn at 
the thought—when he had babbled fool- 
ish words to his parishioners about the 
providences of God, and had exhorted 
them that, having put their hands to the 
plow, they should not now look back. 
But that was before the summer when 
the grasshoppers had riddled the prom- 
ising fields, or before the s: meena of 
early spring had blown out the wheat, 
the hot winds had blasted the « a 

Three times had the mene peo- 
ple taken heart again, encouraged by the 
fair promises of a crop, and each time 
their faith had been mocked and their 
efforts returned to them fruitless. At 
first Enoch had preached with great fer- 
vor, assuring them that God only desired 
a fiery trial of their faith, and at the cru- 
cial moment he would stay the forces of 
destruction as God had stayed the hand 
of Abraham and restored Isaac. He 
charged their early failures to a lack of 
faith, and urged them with passionate 
zeal to greater exhibitions of trust. 

He was gifted with the eloquence and 
dominating zeal of the born leader. His 
superabundance of physical vitality and 
confidence carried his flock through one 
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hopeless pe riod after another. They be- 
came entirely dependent on him as na- 
ture failed them, the responsibility only 
increasing his fervor. But when the an- 
swers to his prophecies were continued 
ailures and the fields lay wasted and 
parched, doubt crept into his own heart 
and his message had less assurance. His 
body began to succumb to the constant 
drain on it. He stopped working on the 
frame house that he had been building by 
the side of his dugout. He even ceased 
riting to the girl in the East who was 
to come in the early fall, and her letters 
to him lay unopened in the post-office, 
miles away, whither he had not 
rone for weeks. And the ch: ange in 
i-noch’s mental state was reflected in the 
ttled despair on the faces of his flock. 
Their dull, hopeless eyes accused him. 
He had failed as an intermediary be- 
tween them and God. The culmination 
came one Sunday when Enoch stood be- 
re them and gave a passionate message 
which sounded woefully like a denuncia- 
tion of Providence. 

\nd now there was no need for exhor- 
tation, because the little flock was gone. 
Only a few non-church-goers, single men 

ho lived alone in the dugouts, remained 
to neighbor with Enoch. As for the 
hepherd himself, he no longer prayed— 
he only brooded. Yesterday his best 

rk-horse had died. The one remain- 
ing was sick. His cows were dry from 
ick of pasture. But he made no effort 
to oppose the ravages of the drought. 
\n awful apathy possessed him. A fury 
vas slowly gathering within him. This 
morning he had noticed his Bible open 
on the table, and he had thrust it into 
the stove. But some force had made 
him withdraw his hand, so he had only 
pushed the book under a chest out of 
sight. 

Now as the wind passed over the field 
his eye caught sight of something on the 
distant horizon. It was a thunder- 
capped cloud, such as had often formed 
in the sky since the dry season came on. 
At the same instant a black bird came 
sailing across the waste, as if straight 
from the heart of the cloud, growing 
larger as it approached, until, to Enoch’s 
distorted vision, it blotted out the sky. 
It descended slowly and settled on a 
bough of the cottonwood. It was a buz- 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 777.47 
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zard of unusual size, and it seemed to 
fix its sinister attention on the man in 
the road. The sight touched some hid- 
den spring which held the slow-accumu- 
lating fury of days. The man be ‘gan to 
scream, jumping up and down in the 
road. He hurled violent imprecations 
at the bird until he became incoherent 
and only 'babbled. Then he suddenly 
raised his clenched fists to the sky and 
hissed, “You, you, you.” The effort 
exhausted him. Weak with the heat 
and lack of food, he began to blubber, 
muttering brokenly as he stumbled down 
the road. Instinctively he sought the 
shelter of some bushes and lay quiet until 
the storm of his emotions passed. A 
great calmness came over him; his nerves 
settled and his mind cleared. He began 
to speak as if to a second person, quietly 
and deliberately: ‘‘I have done my best, 
but you have deceived me. You have 
deceived my people. I have no more 
faith in you. I am under no obligations 
to you, and I withdraw my allegiance to 
you. I will depend on other help.” 

He felt stronger then, much as if he 
had prayed. Then he rose and looked 
about, and as if to shake off his former 
personality he moved to another posi- 
tion. Then, still speaking quietly, he 
said: “If there be any other power that 
can give succor, come. I do not promise 
to trust until I have seen the promise 
fulfilled.” He waited a moment, but 
there was no sound, not even of the wind. 
So he tramped steadily down the road 
toward his dugout. Once he thought 
some one came out of the corn-field, just 
behind him, but it was only the whir of 
the buzzard’s wings as it passed over 
his head. Again he was sure that he 
heard the rumble of a wagon in the road, 
but the highway lay bare and empty in 
the heat. 

The clouds were piling up in the 
southeast, but he did not heed them. 
When he reached the dugout he straight- 
ened up the untidy rooms which had not 
been cleared out for days, working calm- 
ly, steadily, despite the increasing dark- 
ness. The wind had fallen and the 

rairie was oppressively still. He did 
bis chores, looked after the sick horse, 
and sat down to supper. It was his first 
meal for days. He ate long and delib- 
erately, paying no heed to the increasing 
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thunder or the spurts of wind which 
sprang up now and then. He cleared 
away the dishes and went outside, walk- 
ing between the corn-rows. It was pitch 
dark and ominously still. 

A great quiet was upon Enoch Corn- 
wall’s soul, but it was not the oppressive 
quiet of the storm, but rather a kind 
of exultation, a waiting for something 
which was to come. Once he lifted his 
arms as if in invitation. Then he passed 
on while the wind raged through the 
corn. He halted suddenly, thinking a 
figure approached, but when he stopped 
it seemed to diffuse itself into the general 
darkness. As he walked he was con- 
scious of a subtle change in himself. He 
felt as though he was assuming another 
personality with different motives and 
purposes. He walked lightly, and power 
surged through him until he felt there 
was no limit to his strength. Once he 
lifted his head and listened, as if to some 
one speaking, then he answered aloud, 
deliberately, “Twenty-five years.” 
Again a figure seemed to loom before him 
in the road, but the next moment the 
storm broke with a thunder peal and 
lightning flash that rived the heavens 
and then let fall a curtain of blackness 
and a deluge of rain. The man stood 
quietly in the field, unconscious of the 
downpour. When he came to himself he 
was sitting in his own dugout, drenched 
to the skin. He looked wonderingly at 
the window-panes down which the water 
was streaming. It had been raining an 
hour. He became conscious of his wet 
clothes and reached for a dry coat. In 
doing so he knocked something to the 
floor. It was a part of his accumulated 
mail which some neighbor had brought 
from the post-office. He stooped and 
picked up a letter which was in Marian 
Warren’s handwriting. One sentence as 
he opened the missive caught his eye and 
held it: “I am coming to you, Enoch, 
because I feel in some way you need me.” 

He read on: 

“Maybe I feel this way because the 
crops have not been good. I hope I 
can find a school and teach this winter. 
It is not fair that you should bear all the 
burden. The Beals family are moving 
into your community next month, and 
I can travel with them for company.” 

He noted the date of the letter. It 
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was weeks back. He put the letter away 
without surpzise or emotion, feeling on|, 
that the long responsibility for othe: 
had fallen from him, and that his own 
affairs were being shaped by a superio: 
force. He accepted the new administra- 
tion, or whatever it was, with the passiv- 
ity that follows prolonged exhaustion, 
and went to bed to sound and dreamles 

sleep. 

The sun that waked him in the morn 
ing was not the glare of yesterday but 
a softened glow that might have been 
shed by a sun of May. That morning 
might have been the first that followed 
creation, so fresh and sparkling was th: 
earth it saw. Men standing in their dug 
outs s2id a miracle had been wrought 
The corn stood upright, rustling its slen- 
der ribbons in the breeze. 

A neighbor riding past Enoch’s doo: 
called, joyously, “It’s the turning-point!”’ 
and so it was called ever afterward. 

Enoch, looking far across the horizon, 
had muttered after him, “The turning- 
point,” and wondered what that might 
imply. 

The rain had been general. The crisis 
was past and the news spread quickly. 
Covered wagons moved down the de- 
serted road and a new and hopeful im- 
migration quickly repeopled he aban- 
doned communities. In the van of thi 
immigration came the Beals family, 
bringing Marian Warren with them. 

“And so you came, Marian, according 
to promise,” Enoch said. 

“Yes, I came as I promised,” she an- 
swered, wholly alien to his meaning 
“And now I am going to teach.” 

“No; we must marry at once. You 
are part of my reward.” 

“Of course, if you wish it,” Marian 
answered, a little puzzled by Enoch’s 
manner, “‘ but we can wait until the new 
church is built.” 

At this Enoch’s manner became more 
decisive. ‘There is no church now,” h« 
declared, his tone strange in spite of his 
precaution. Then, seeing Marian’s look 
of astonishment, he explained that th« 
church had been abandoned because th: 
members had left the neighborhood and 
that it was not likely to be resumed 
again, because the incoming population 
were of various faiths. He could not 
have told why the words cost him so 
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much effort nor why the whole explana- 
tion, though true enough, seemed like a 

patchwork of lies. He dared not sug- 
vest, as he wanted to do, that they be 
married before a justice of the peace and 
eo straight to their own home. Marian’s 
wedding festivities seemed much like a 
makeshift at best as compared with the 
one she had once planned, so he con- 
sented to let Mrs. Beals decorate her 
house and prepare the wedding dinner 
that was too great a holiday to pass by 
in ordinary fashion. They were married 
within a month after Marian came, and 
the days preceding it were filled with 
misty glamour for Enoch. He looked 
upon the past summer as a bad dream 
that was over. He did not stop to 
analyze other great changes that had 
come into his life. He rather put by all 
questions that arose and accepted with- 
out question such things as the gods 
provided. 

Sometimes in those days he lifted his 
head exultantly and laughed, he knew 
not why. He had done this on the 
morning of his wedding, before he came 
into the house for Marian. At the sight 

her, sweet and demure in all her 
ie draperies, something in his brain 
snapped. Marian, the neighbors stand- 
ing stiffly in funereal silence about the 
little room, the minister with the open 
book, vanished. Enoch was fighting his 
way through an awful blackness, bat- 
tling with a wind that was destroying 
the world. It was only an instant or 
only an eternity, but when he came to 
himself he was mechanically repeating 
his part of the formal ritual, and staring 
through the window opposite at a cot- 
tonwood-tree. A sudden hot breeze 
stirred the curtain. A bird flew across 
the sky, aiming straight for the tree. 
Enoch stared apprehensively, but it only 
dipped and passed out of sight. As 
early as he could do so he slipped from 
the house into the yard and searched the 
sky, but there was no bird in sight and 
the wind was soft. Yet he heard some- 
where, like the dim toll of a bell in his 
soul, the sound of doom. When he re- 
turned to the house a well-meaning neigh- 
bor slapped him on the shoulder and ral- 
lied him on deserting his bride. 

“Remember, you're no longer a free 
man. 
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The words set all the bells tolling, and 
he knew in that hour that he would 
never again be free. He wore iavisible 
but no less powerful shackles, the more 
painful in that nobody else knew of 
them. When he next looked at his 
bride it was with a sense that he must 
share her with an invisible presence that 
walked always just behind him. 

How he got through the awful day, 
playing his rédle of happy bridegroom 
before the guests, he could not tell. How 
Marian could fail to see through the 
miserable pretense, he could not fathom. 
But the neighbors united in saying they 
had not suspected that Cornwall was 
such a genuinely good fellow, and Ma- 
rian noticed with surprise jokes and 
laughter which she had not remember- 
ed as characteristic of her rather serious 
preacher-lover. 

The day finally closed, and they drove 
homeward. Enoch fell into such a si- 
lence that Marian jested with him, and 
then became silent herself, hurt by his 
attitude. Enoch had looked forward to 
the evening for respite, but, with the ne- 
cessity for being gay removed, an aw- 
ful misery settled over him, the more 
keen because he realized that his one 
hope of solace had failed him. He 
aroused himself at length and sought to 
appease his bride, uttering half-hearted 
jests that in no wise deceived her. 

‘ In the gloom that encompassed him 
as he did his familiar chores he did not 
foresee the difficulties that were sure to 
arise from his anomalous position. So 
he sat down to their first meal together, 
unthinking. Marian bowed her head 
and waited, expectantly. Then when 
the silence grew unbearable she herself 
saidgrace. But she avoided Enoch’s eyes, 
and he knew his conduct had been in- 
explicable to her. As head of the house 
and as a minister of the gospel he could 
not avoid leading in the family devo- 
tions. At bedtime she brought him her 
own Bible and sat down, waiting. Blind- 
ly he turned the leaves and began at 
random on a chapter singularly inappro- 
priate for the founding of a new home. 
He read the chapter about how Esau 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and could not again find it, though he 
sought it earnestly and with tears. He 
laid the book down heavily, resolved 
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never to read it again if it gave forth 
such words of torture. He sat in silence 
while Marian knelt and finished the 
family devotions. 

Later he went out into the night and 
looked up at the quiet stars and won- 
dered if there was in all the universe a 
being so tortured as he. He thought of 
the weary days to be lived through in 
the stretch of years that lay before him, 
and raised his clenched hands to the 
stars, but dropped them again—tealiz- 
ing the futility either of pleadings or 
curses—and went into the house. 

The days that followed tested his 
vitality and strong will-power to sup- 

ort an appearance of happiness before 
Meches She knew in a vague way that 
he had fallen from grace, but try as she 
might she could not penetrate the barrier 
which her husband imposed between her 
and his inner self, although in general he 
was more submissive to her than in the 
days when he had been the eloquent, 
domineering, spiritual leader of his flock. 
He was tender now where he had once 
been harsh and assertive, being at once 
more refined and less emotional, gentler 
and colder than the former Enoch. 

After the. new church was built he 
could not avoid attendance, and sat in 
stony rigidity beside Marian’s absorbed 
worship. He was half touched, half re- 
sentful over the knowledge that. this 
absorption was the petition of the saint- 
ly wife for her wayward husband. Dur- 
ing the revival services, which were pro- 
tracted agony to him, he knew that he 
was the subject of much prayer and 
solicitation by the congregation, and 
that Marian was regarded as a model of 
wifely piety and martyrdom. Painful 
as this was to his sensitive nature, it was 
better than hypocrisy would have been, 
and infinitely less agonizing than the ser- 
vice itself. The songs sometimes woke 
depths of old emotions and longing, and 
he was once more in fancy before his 
flock in fiery exhortation or tender plead- 
ing. Then he remembered the barrier 
that interposed between him and the 
sanctuary, and a feeling like ice closed 
about his heart. 

Marian carried her burden, too. She 
was compelled to sit dumb and helpless, 
sensible of a grief she could not fathom, 
and unable to pierce the gloom or reach 
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a hand to bridge the gay between herse|{ 
and Enoch. 

As the years progressed he settled 
into the réle of the confirmed unbeliev«: 
in the eyes of his neighbors, and church 
attendance was not incumbent upon 
him. He went only at rare intervals t. 
propitiate Marian, but the rarity o| 
these occasions redoubled their tortur: 

Outwardly Enoch had prospered. H 
had accumulated many acres. His cro; 
never failed, and his breed of stock w: 
the best in the community. He came t 
be the model for the farmers in that part 
of the country. They came to him fo: 
advice about the cultivation of thei: 
farms, about the care of their stock, and 
every conceivable question that might 
arise in farm management. When hx 
realized how easily success fell to his lot 
it came to be a kind of substitute fo: 
other happiness, and he engrossed him- 
self in his work more and more as tim: 
passed. His shackles galled less, becaus 
of long usage—except at intervals, when 
fear caught him in its old grip. 

His satisfaction in his broad acres 
and filled granaries was built upon 
definite hope after his son’s birth. Nin 


childless years dotted with three litt|: 


graves preceded this event. Marian’s 
childlessness had been the chief sorrow 
of her life, and she yearned over the boy; 
but from the time he had first reached 
up tiny fists to Enoch, to the end of his 
life, he was his father’s son. On the da 
of the baby’s birth Enoch descried on th: 
tiny fist a mark that took on the faint 
but unmistakable outlines of a bird in 
his eyes. He took up his little son ten- 
derly and said with passion, “ Little son, 
you are mine, mine.” 

At last Enoch had found a companion, 
one who understood him and did not 
probe the wounds in his soul. The two 
were seldom separated except for th 
times which “Sonny,” as his fath¢ 
called him, grudgingly gave to schoo! 
and sleep. He rode the horses when h: 
was too small to walk, and followed in 
the furrow, manfully holding the plow- 
handies when he grew older. His mothe: 
complained that after she took off hi 
long dresses she never saw him in th: 
house except at meal-time. Occasion- 
ally he played truant from school on 
sunny days in spring and came running 
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joyously across the field to Enoch, whom 
he disarmed with a guileless smile. 

“‘T was lonesome for you, fadder, and 
so | eamed back,” he would say. After 
that Enoch could not chide him. 

It was inevitable that Sonny should 
ask about the mark on his hand, putting 
by his mother’s tender interpretation 
that it was the kiss which the angels had 
given him. Sonny was serious-minded 
from his long association with his father, 
and put no credence in such foolishness. 
lo this question Enoch had answered: 

“You know makers put their trade- 
mark on their own particular goods. 
You are my own particular son, and that 
is my trade-mark on you; and nobody,” 
he had finished, solemnly, “can claim 
you from me.” 

“But did the angels put it there, 
fadder?”’ 

“T don’t know, 
but I hope so.” 

Che boy ever afterward regarded the 
symbol with pride as his father’s “trade- 
mark,” though he said nothing, realizing 
intuitively that it was something his 
father did not wish mentioned. Once 
the boy had questioned him about God 
and the eternal problems that knock 
sometimes at every child’s mind. Enoch 
explained to him as he had never been 
able to explain to any one else, without 
pain or effort, that it was not possible 
for him to discuss these questions with 
him, but he could learn all he wanted to 
know from his mother, and he must be- 
lieve implicitly what she told him. The 
boy understood, and questioned no fur- 
ther. He comprehended Enoch as no 
other human creature did. There was a 
bond between them stronger than the 
ordinary bond of father and son. It was 
as if from the dank and evil swamp of 
Enoch’s despair had sprung this rare 
and exotic plant. The boy was healthy 
enough, but he gave an impression of 
ephemerality, as if he were only a tem- 
porary visitor in this material world. 
That might have been because he in- 
herited his mother’s fairness instead of 
the massive masculinity of Enoch. He 
did not lack a boy’s love of merriment, 
but underneath was a gravity beyond 
his years. 

Enoch trembled with apprehension 
when Sonny grew old ends to be sent 


Sonny. I can’t say, 
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from home for better schooling than the 
neighborhood afforded. The winter of 
his absence was one of aching loneliness 
and occasional seasons of the old haunt- 
ing fear, but it ended at length, and 
Sonny returned, taller of limb and man- 
lier in bearing, but as eager to follow his 
father about as ever. Enoch came as 
near to peace as he had ever known those 
first few days of renewed companionship 
with Sonny. For once the days were too 
short for him. They did not contain 
enough hours to say all that waited to be 
said between him and Sonny. He could 
not bear the boy out of his sight. Some- 
times he arose in the night to look on his 
face as he slept. He drank in the fea- 
tures, absorbing the image of them for 
some future time when they would be 
denied him. 

The summer opened with fair pros- 
pects for a good season, though it was 
unusually dry. But as weeks passed and 
the dry weather continued the people 
realized they were facing a se rious 
drought. Not that a single season’s fail- 
ure could ruin the prospects of a prosper- 
ous community, but it threw a depres- 
sion over the country, and the people 
began to talk of the great drought a 
quarter of a century before. Enoch, ab- 
sorbed in Sonny’s presence, had not suc- 
cumbed to the depression as early as his 
neighbors, but as the drought continued, 
with occasional hot winds, a strange rest- 
lessness seized him. Something in the 
glare of the sun on the sandy roads, and 
the sight of parched fields, recalled an- 
other scene when the land lay like an 
unpeopled desert. As the days suc- 
ceeded one another there came to him a 
curious sense that time was going back- 
ward. He half expected at times to see 
the buildings and other outward signs 
of the years’ passage disappear. He 
watched with strained eyes the water in 
the creek that crossed his farm dwindle 
day by day, much as a man might watch 
the running of the sands in an hour-glass. 
Even Sonny was powerless to break the 
spell that was weaving upon him. Enoch 
no longer looked at the boy with adoring 
eyes, but searched the sky or sat mo- 
tionless, listening, waiting for something, 
his eyes alert, but oblivious of the ob- 
jects at which he gazed. Sonny watched 
his father closely, often following him at 
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a distance on his solitary excursions into 
the fields. Sometimes, waking suddenly 
in the night with a sense that his father 
was not in the house, he sought until he 
found him, a lonely, silent figure in the 
moonlight. Occasionally he made his 
presence known by laying his hand on 
Enoch’s shoulder, but more often he 
stayed apart. He divined that the sight 
of him tortured his father. He often 
caught his father’s eyes on the birth- 
mark, but no word was spoken con- 
cerning their changed relations. 

It was a day in mid-August when the 
sky was filled with thunder-caps that 
Enoch wandered, without noticing his 
direction, down an unused, sandy road. 
The scene took on a strange familiarity. 
A bare cottonwood seared by lightning 
stood before him, and straight from the 
southeast a buzzard flew across the sky 
and settled on the tree. The blood beat 
against Enoch’s brain. Steps came out 
of the corn-field behind him, and he 
listened as he had done for days, feeling 
that his waiting was nearly over. The 
next moment Sonny laid his hands on 
Enoch’s clenched fists. His muscles re- 
laxed. His eyes met the compassion in 
Sonny’s and became sane. The boy 
stooped and picked up a stone, which he 
aimed at the buzzard on the tree. The 
bird arose and flew into the far sky 
whence it had come, the two watching it 
silently out of sight. Then Sonny spoke: 

“It will never come back, father. 
Let’s go home. The heat is terrible.” 

Enoch looked at the boy and realized 
that he was ill. 

“Sonny, you’re not well!” he cried, 
sharply, restoring at once their old rela- 
tionship. 

“It is only the heat, I think. I 
have not felt well lately. I'll be all right 
when we get to the house.” 

But his feet stumbled as he spoke, and 
Enoch put his arm around his shoulders, 
and the two made their slow way across 
the field. 

Marian stood in the doorway, waiting 
for them. The fever she had expected 
was come. Sonny fell unconscious across 
the door-sill at her feet. They put him 
to bed and summoned a doctor and 
nurse. Through the long, oppressive, 
hours of the hot afternoon the watchers 
about the bed waited. For them time 


was suspended and life was centered on 
a single fact of existence. An approach- 
ing storm made an early twilight of th. 
late afternoon. Some subtle presen 
had entered with the twilight. The do 
tor closed his watch. His head dropped 
imperceptibly lower. The nurse a 
justed the curtain. Thus the great in- 
truder in the quiet room announced hi 
presence, not with the blare of trumpets, 
but in apparently slight and casual acts. 
A great rage and despair seized Enoc! 
He laid hold of the framework at the foot 
of the bed, great beads of sweat on h 
forehead. 

Sonny turned his head slightly, look 
ing with clear eyes at his father, and said 
in a weak voice, “‘I’ll be all right, father, 
when the rain begins.” Then he drifted 
back into unconsciousness. 

Enoch turned and went out into th 
night. Blacker than the thick darknes 
of the storm was the weight of doom 
upon him. This was the end of his 
weeks of waiting. But he felt no deti- 
ance, only an awful sorrow. With 
great cry he threw himself on the ground 
and dug his nails in the dry earth. H: 
sought pleas for mercy, but found n 
words. The wind shook the trees and 
the lightning increased, but the man la 
groveling on the ground. At last h 
arose. ‘There was no power to whom h: 
might appeal, no help in all the world. 
An accusing Deity did not even arise to 
confront him. He was utterly des 
olate and alone. He returned to th 
house. 

In the brief time of his absence thx 
Presence had installed itself in the house- 
hold like an undesired guest who ig- 
nores the contempt of the hostess and 
remains. But something else had come, 
too, that seemed to check the insolenc: 
of the unbidden Presence. 

The hours of suffering had worn 
grooves in Sonny’s face, but peace had 
come now, and he only waited for Enoch. 
He could not lift his hand from the bed, 
but Enoch saw at a glance that ever) 
trace of the birth-mark was gone. 

“It’s all right, father,” he murmured. 
“T am glad I could do it.” 

Enoch stumbled to his knees, a lost 
name on his lips. “My God, my God!” 
he said. 

The rain began to fall gently outside. 
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S snow is one of the 
¢ first of elemental phe- 
¢ fe} nomena to stir our 
sense of wonder, when, 
. we new come into the mys- 
a tery of our being, we 
SS look and look, with 
our r pathetic infant eyes, at the colors 
and movements so strangely around us, 
perhaps snow, more than any other, goes 
on retaining for us, all through our lives, 
its original quality of surprise and marvel. 
Some new manifestation of electricity, 
the latest feat of Edisonian magic, will 
astonish us for a while, but very soon 
it will take its place among hackneyed 
public utilities, like that “common 
drudge ’twixt man and man,” the tele- 
phone, or join mankind’s other discarded 
scientific toys. Already we are almost 
tired of the phonograph and the aero- 
plane. We patronize moving pictures 
mainly because they are cheap and are 
exciting without being exacting. Ra- 
dium and the wireless we already take 
for granted; but, oddly enough, we have 
never yet got used to the snow. Each 
year the first snowfall of winter still 
takes us by surprise—comes with the 
same new enchantment, for old or 
young, as if it were falling for the first 
time. Those other marvels seem clever, 
a sort of splendid conjuring tricks; but, 
as with all other clever things, we feel 
that there is some way of finding them 
out some day. But the snow is so sim- 
ple, and, therefore, so mysterious. It 
is so white, too, so quiet, like all ghostly 
things; and, like them, steals on us so 
softly, comes up so close to us, so whis- 
peringly, as with a hurrying secret to 
tell; and seems, too, in some strange way 
to be falling inside our own minds as 
well as, or even rather than, outside 
us, for all its external visibility. So 
ghostly, so spirit-like a thing it seems. 
Along with this strangeness, snow 
brings a curious sense of friendliness 
and gaiety. Though a child of the 
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cold, the gentle sister of the frost, it 
has a warm, caressing, playful way 
with it, and, particularly in the city, at 
once evokes a mood of holiday-making 
even in the most serious and care-worn 
hearts. Mankind at large seems to be 
filled with a boyish glee at its coming, 
and, at whatever expense to our con- 
venience, tie-ups of traffic, and other 
interruptions of our serious business, 
the wilder it whirls and the thicker it 
falls the better pleased we grow. We 
read of telegraph wires down, of trains 
north and west snowed in, of snow- 
plows fighting their way through twenty- 
foot drifts, and the like excitements with 
kindling eyes. We take a personal satis- 
faction in the triumphs of this wild, 
white, simple thing from the wilderness 
that is able with such ease to throw out 
of gear all the complex machinery of 
our boasted civilization, and with i 
soft fingers stop so effectively the pom- 
ous work of the world. Deep in our 
Gonek I am sure, we are glad of the 
enforced interruption to the dull routine 
of our lives. It was so at school we 
might have rejoiced in any happening, 
however calamitous, from the burning 
alive of the head master to an epidemic 
of scarlet fever, that for the time made 
going to school an absolute impossi- 
bility. So the coming of the snow pro- 
claims a sort of elemental holiday, and, 
however the superficial grown-up side 
of us affects irritation at the state of 
the streets, and fumes and fusses at the 
blocked trolleys, the eternal school-boy in 
us secretly exults and entertains a wild de- 
sire to snowball the passers-by and roll in 
the luscious gathering drifts. However 
much man may pride himself upon his 
growing control of the elements, nothing 
seems to do his heart more good than 
the spectacle of their spirited escape 
through his barriers... So wild waters 
thundering through a dam delight him, 
though the dam may have been built 
by himself, and the glorious madness of 
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fire makes him glad, though it be his 
own house that 1s burning. 

One of the most frequently expressed 
regrets for the passing of what, in im- 
agination, at all events, we are given to 
regard as a robuster and manlier world, 
is that winter no longer brings the pic- 
turesque knee-deep snow falls of old 
times, such as we associate with Wash- 
ington Irving’s Bracebridge Hall and 
Randolph Caldecott’s pictures or Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends. The fashion 
of this world changeth, even in weather. 
That pernicious modern invention, the 
Gulf Stream, is usually held responsible 
for this growing effeminacy of the winter 
solstice. Snowballing has already grown 
to be a legendary sport of our ancestors, 
and it is only occasionally that we get 
a hint of the fearless old fashion of 
snow in those good old days when the 
stage-coaches were buried in its drifts, 
towns and villages isolated for days, 
and one must cut one’s way from one’s 
own front door through towering walls 
of soft white marble. Thus the blizzard 
of 1888 remains one of the most striking 
of modern events, dated back to with 
no little pride in familiar narration. It 


showed what nature could still do, and 


the number of hours it took certain 
reminiscent citizens to fight their way 
home on that memorable night grows 
with the years. Even the casualties 
resulting from it, the losses to life and 
property, are instanced with enthusiasm. 
People even died within a few yards 
of their own threshold, bewildered and 
lost and entombed even so near home! 
The pleasure of death from drowning is 
often expatiated on by those, it is pre- 
sumed, who have never experienced it; 
but it is nothing, we are asked to believe, 
compared to the romantic luxury which, 
in the popular imagination, seems to at- 
tach to dying in the snow. It would 
seem to be the most dreamy and com- 
fortable of all modes of dissolution. It 
is said, indeed, to have a certain siren 
fascination about it, as though some 
beautiful white witch charmed you to 
forgetfulness of your humanity and lured 
you away in her whirling arms out of 
the world of living men. Though, so 
far as I am aware, no one has spuken of 
this with the authority of experience, 
yet one has but to walk alone in a snow- 
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storm to be aware of the pleasurable 
sense of isolation it brings; and if a 
sense of danger blends with it, it has 
the exhilaration of a beautiful adven- 
ture, and brings with it, too, a dreamy 
indifference, which may be due to some 
hypnotic effect of the endlessly recurring 
flakes upon oureyes. Something deeper 
in us than our purpose of getting home 
is strangely happy and content, some- 
thing that still remembers its kinship 
with the elements, and answers to the 
call of its wild kindred. 

When the snow has stopped falling 
all other sensations aroused by it are 
forgotten in our hushed and exalted 
joy—the purest of all joy that beauty 
brings us—in its mysterious loveliness, 
a loveliness simple, absolute, perfect, 
without attributes; flawless, cloudless, 
untroubled, complete. The beauty of 
snow comes as near to abstract, dis- 
embodied beauty as can be conceived. 
It is beauty made visible by the mer- 
est breath. Another breath and it 
vanishes once more into invisibility. 
The stuff of which it is made is near- 
est immateriality of all forms of matter. 
In the shapes it takes it makes seen 
for us the unseen ways of the wind, 
lends itself in its white ductility to the 
modeling of its every caprice. In the 
flowing contours of its drifts, in its 
sweeping spirals, and in its myriad 
fantasies of motion, it reveals to us th 
shapes of the viewless air. We seem to 
catch them at their hidden dances and 
can follow the tracks of their flying feet 
about the world. 

The beauty of snow is that in which, 
of all beauty, the senses have least share. 
The austerity of the season which cre- 
ates it counts for much in its effect 
upon us. To try to think of warm snow 
is to realize, by the mere repulsion of 
the very idea, how essential to the fine 
pleasure it brings us is the cold by which 
its vestal being alone exists. The vari- 
ous beauty of the warm-blooded months 
appeals to our senses in a hundred ways, 
with provocations of color and perfume, 
voluptuosities of form, allurements of 
music, indulgences of softness and sweet- 
ness, and calls of honied ease. In th: 
spring and summer the world is “a para- 
dise of dainty devices,” an Armida’s 
bower of enchantment, a Circe’s isle. 
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THE SNOW-COVERED PARK IS ALIEN TO ROMANCE 


But, when winter has laid its hushing 
finger on flower and song and all the 


Dionysiac rout, and the warm music of 
insects is stilled and the soft breath of 


the deep-bosomed earth is no longer on 
our cheeks, then shall it be seen whether 
or not we love beauty only for its caress, 
or can welcome her also when she is 
nun-like, star-lit, stoled and shod with 
snow, 

There are nature-lovers who make a 
cult of the beauty of winter, stern 
ascetics to whom the beauty of the rest 
of the year seems a flamboyant, almost 
vulgar thing. Among the poets, Cov- 
entry Patmore professes this austere 
faith. “I,” he writes in one of the 
noble odes of his too-little- read “‘Un- 
known Eros”— 


I, singularly moved 

lo love the lovely tl 
is not be loved, 

Of all the seasons m 
love winter, and 
trace 

The sense of the Tr 
phe nian pallor of ; 
face. 

And he continues: 

It is not death, b 
plenitude of pea 

bringing to our reco 
lection the uncor 
tested truth ofnature’ 
continued §activit 
beneath the iron 
bound ole he: 

The infant harv 
breathing soft belo 

Its eider coverlet 
snow. 

Yet this is rather 
philosophers’ attitud: 
than that of the aver 
age human observer 
of the winter land 
scape, which, after th 
first thrill of the snow 
fall is past, is likely 
with the long proces- 
sion of leaden skies, 
week after unrelenting 
week, to dismay the 
soul with nihilistic 
rather than resurgent 
suggestions, and that 
‘eider coverlet”’ to 
seem more like “‘this 
shroud unheaving of eternal snow.” | 
remember standing by the side of 
America’ S greatest naturalist, one win- 
ter’s dz Av, waiting for a train at a way- 
side station, = g as we stood there the 
snow began to fall about us, mingling 
picturesquely with the snow of m) 
friend’s beard, and in the growing dark- 
ness swiftly turning the surrounding 
country into a sheeted ghost of itself. 
The mournfulness of it seemed to get 
hold of both of us, nor could all my 
friend’s scientific knowledge of nature’s 
hidden saps and fires conquer for him 
the gener: al impression. He shook his 
head. “There is no denying it,” he 
said. “It is not of life that it makes us 
think. ” All the same, the snowscapt 
is far from being always suggestive of 
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THE TREASURES OF 


the white im- 
It is Ww hen the snow 


shrouds and ghosts or 
mobility of death. 


has lain long, and we are growing weary 
of the winter, or on days of unusual 
atmospheric pessimism, that it so de- 
presses US. In 


morning sunlight, or 
even in vivid moonlight, it makes the 
reverse impression, filling us with an 
exhilarating sense of life which amounts 
almost to a realization of immortality. 
Summer seldom lifts us so high. 

lhe disciplinary rigor of the cold has, 
as | have hinted, its share in the emo- 
tion created in us by the beauty of 
snow. lo worship one must not be 
comfortable. ‘Those compromise 
prayers of our youth, which we used to 
say sometimes between the blankets in- 
stead of on our knees at the bedside, 
might just as well have remained un- 
said. So he who hugs the freside will 
never enter into “the treasures of the 
snow,” whatever pictures it may make 
for him as seen through his windows. 
We must first subject ourselves to the 
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salutary lash of the cold as we step 
out into the keen and ringing morning, 
learning to love the sting of it, drawing 
in deep breaths of the glittering air that 
has no summer sweetness in it, pure and 
achingly cold as a draught of starlight. 
Thus our bodies after a while grow 
aware of a singular elation, as though a 
process of etherealization were taking 
place in our members. We see and hear 
with an indescribable sensitiveness, our 
blood seems to race to aerial music, and 
our whole being to grow luminous and 
strangely winged. ‘lo pause, thus lus- 
trally prepared, by some solitary wood- 
side and gaze upon an.expanse of newly 
fallen snow, a dazzling surface of in- 
credible hushed whiteness, the violet 
shadows of the trees slanting across it 
as in a dream, the sunlight of pale gold 
like the haloes in early Italian paint- 
ings, the blue of the sky the tender soul 
of azure, the interstellar stillness and 
clarity of the air—this is to know some- 
thing of the divine calm and true clair- 
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voyance of that iluminated contem- 
plation for which the sage dwells alone 


in the wilderness. One seems to be 


standing in the heart of a vast crystal, 
which is the universe, ourselves pene- 


trated with a glorious streaming glad- 
ness of light, and our eyes ranging and 
infolding in their vision the farthest cir- 
cumference of infinite radiance. Never 
is the soul within us so confidently aware 
of itself, or so buoyantly conscious of its 
security in the sustaining ether; never 
do we feel it so tiptoe within us to 
touch the stars; never “‘in summer when 
the woods are green,” only when they 
have changed into a sanctuary of snow. 

If snow can thus translate us, as it 
lies upon our familiar fields and lawns, 
just across the thresholds of our own 
homesteads, it is easy to imagine its 
unearthly impressiveness in those glacial 
altitudes of mountain ranges and sum- 
mits where infinite space and eternal 
solitude have dwelt together since the 
beginning of the world—in the Hima- 
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layas, the Caucasus, or on the ivor 

sides of Fuji Yama. In their awf 

white loneliness one may well belies 

that contemplation might indeed resu| 
in the development of such supe: 
mundane seers as India claims to pos 
sess, men to whom “‘the marvel of th 
everlasting will” has become “an ope: 
scroll.”” Even in the Alps one may stl 

taste of such snow solitude, though we 
reach it by the funicular railway, wit! 
tourists, instead of seers, for our com 
panions. Down in the valley we have 
left hot summer and roses. Then pres- 
ently we lose the sunshine, and are being 
shot up through a realm of icy cloud. 
But soon we are aware of a growing 
happy lightness in the air, and an in- 
describable perfume, ethereally delicate. 
It is the perfume of snow, and soon it 
comes to us blended with the fragrance 
of sweet violets as we emerge into sun- 
light again at the top of the world. 
That perfume of the snow—the odor of 
the sanctity of the snow! Perhaps the 
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WINTER WITCHERY 


spring water of the Fount of Immor- 
tality breathes a similar balm as it 
brims up in that hidden garden at the 
back of the sunrise. But nothing else 
on earth has a smell so aerially sweet. 
They know it who, in the afternoon, 
have left the spring behind in Oregon, 
and, as the blue-black starlit night fills 
the gorges of the Sierra Nevada, feel a 
marvelous cool freshness about them, 
and, looking through the car-windows, 


face what seems a pyramid of moonlight 
and smell the snow on Mount Shasta; 
till morning comes bringing soft valleys 
again and the narcissus aflower and San 


Francisco. Travelers from Spokane to 
Seattle know it, too, as, after the phan- 
tasmagoria of towering snow precipices 
and dramatic white caves that overawe 
the Columbia River, they speed down at 
length toward gleaming soft meadows 
of snow, and the smell of it comes up 
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to them mingled with the smell of apples 
from a town with an Indian name that 
seems made out of apples and the sound 
of sleigh-bells. 

That mention of sleigh-bells calls us 
back to the more human side of snow, 
to the winter coziness and fun we asso- 
ciate with it. The world has never a 
more comfortable, home - like feeling 
about it than just after a deep, “‘old- 
fashioned” fall of snow, when all the 
houses are tucked in under great ermine 
hoods, the rough roads cushioned with 
white velvet, and the sternest buildings 
softly swaddled in down. That the very 
look of the snow suggests these warm, 


luxurious materials has doubtless some- 
thing to do with it. And then, as I have 
said, it has a way of putting every one 
in good spirits, and such warmth as is 
in men’s hearts seems to glow out with 
its coming. It provokes hearty saluta- 
tions, and those healthy exertions that 
make the blood tingle and the eyes 
bright. The keen, crystalline air that 
accompanies it seems made to carry and 
echo cheerful sounds; it rings at the 
lightest laughter and sparkles at every 
opportunity. It is packed with zest and 
makes one feel ready for anything. The 
crunching and squealing of snow unde: 
foot and beneath straining wheels sends 
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, thrill like music through us, we know 
sot why, and that sudden silver of 
leigh-bells strikes on the ear literally 
ke the horns of elf-land. No sound ts 
iller of fairy-tale suggestion. Perhaps 
e think of Hans Andersen or of a Rus- 
an forest and the wolf-pack gaining 
n us every moment, or perhaps in our 
outh we saw Henry Irving in “The 
Bells.’ And, after all, it is not a 
princess in magnihcent furs fleeing with 
her lover, but only an Italian hurrying 
with a cord of wood to a neighbor’s 
house. But even so, Is that not ro- 
mantic enough? For does not our fancy 
at once translate it to the Y ule-log, and 
transport us to baronial halls, with es- 
cutcheoned fireplaces and antlered walls, 
holly and mistletoe, the waits at their 
carol-singing, and all the rest? Yes! 
the snow is a master of dramatic sug- 
gestion. It turns the whole world at a 
stroke into a stage-setting, and puts us 
all more or less into a mood of play- 
acting. Our familiar workaday city 
is no longer itself. It is transformed 
into some city of our imagination. 
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Mavbe it is St. Petersburg with its ice 
palaces, or old Paris, with master Fran- 
cois Villon shivering in a church porch, 
and speculating on a lodging for the 
night, his head running on such fancies 
as was the falling snow “only Pagan 
Jupiter plucking geese upon Olympus, 
or were the holy angels molting?” 
Whether in town or country, the trans- 
formative magic of snow upon familiar 
objects contributes no little to its fas- 
cination for us. For a while it creates 
a quite new and unknown world out of 
scenes which we had perhaps grown a 
little tired of looking at, and by dis- 
guising itself in this mysterious white 
mask for a season even the beautiful 
face of Nature is perhaps the gainer, 
when the time has come once more for 
her to throw ‘off the disguise and appear 
as her old green self again. Worn in 
the city, that mask is chiefly one of 
comedy. There the snow delights in 
quaint distortions and sportive tricks 
with civic dignities. It would seem to 
aim to laugh the seriousness out of pub- 
lic buildings with absurd protrusions, and 
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place fool’s-caps on self-important monu- 


ments. Its object appears to be rather 
satire than beauty, though beauty, of 
course, it cannot escape. In the coun- 
try, too, of course, it plays similar 
pranks: 

All day it snows: the sheeted post 

Gleams in the dimness like a ghost; 

All day the blasted oak has stood 

A muffled wizard of the wood; 

Garland and airy cap adorn 

The sumach and the wayside thorn, 

And clustering spangles lodge and shine 

In the dark tresses of the pine— 


but its elfishness there breeds prettier 
fancies. There, for the most part, the 
snow seems bent on making seriously 
beautiful things. Apart from that mys- 
tic beauty of snow on which I have al- 
ready dwelt—a beauty which had noth- 
ing to do with form, but is rather a 
spiritual emanation as of the soul ot 
snow—wherever it lies or masses, snow 
lends itself with exquisite adaptability 
to the invisible artist in nature, that 


SLOW, 


RETREATING EDGE OF WHITE 


plastic fanciful force which seems partic- 
ularly to delight in experimenting with 
its favorite patterns and designs, first 
in one material and then in another; 
that loves to make green ferns out of 
the vegetable mold in the moist woods 
in summer, and in winter to reproduce 
their identical forms in mother-of-pear| 
on our window-panes; that fills the 
evening sky with stars, and the caverns 
of earth with star-shaped crystals; sows 
the meadows with the star-shaped flow- 
ers, and again diapers the surface of the 
frozen pond with little silver stars. Ot 
all the material used by this invisibl: 
artist snow is the most delicately ductile, 
and whatever Nature can do with such 
substances as ivory, alabaster, marble, 
silver, pearl, or the white wax of flowers, 
she can do again with an added exquisite- 
ness through the medium of snow. Th: 
mere material itself, as we all know, be- 
fore it becomes molded into any othe: 
shapes of beauty, is in each tiny falling 
atom a miracle of intricate design, by th: 

















side of hich the daintiest filigree of the 
finest g / ‘2mith is clumsy blacksmith’s 
work. Who that has examined snow- 
flakes under a microscope but has echoed 
the challenge of the Eternal in the Book 
of Job: ‘“‘Hast thou entered into the 
treasures of the snow?” Is there any- 
thing stranger in creation than that 
each snowflake, though destined for 
mere evanescence, should be wrought 
an individual shape of intricately lovely 
design, like its fellow only in once more 
illustrating Nature’s strange love for the 
six-rayed star? Each snowflake a six- 
raved star, and each star damascened 

different pattern! We can read in 
[yndall’s Forms of Water the electrical 
“explanation” of this marvel, but Tyn- 
dall was too great a scientist to think 
that talk of “atomic poles” brought us 
much nearer to the secret of that “un- 
seen architecture which finally produces 
the visible and beautiful crystals of the 
snow”—to use words of his own which 
glow with that poetic fervor which is 
at the heart of every true scientist. 
Yes! the snowflake belongs more to the 
poets than to the scientists. 

What fairy effects Nature achieves, 
what fairy things she makes, with this 
fairy material, who needs be told, and 
what pen can describe them? No other 
effects of light, with either cloud or 
water, not even the rainbow, can match 
in ethereality the effects of sunshine on 
snow. Nowhere else, except in some 
rare dream, do we ever, see color so 
spiritualized and so strangely at peace. 
Sculpture from Praxiteles to Rodin has 
never approached the noble amplitudes 
of contour, the golden tenderness of line 
and curve, that hold us enchanted in 
the broadcast improvisations of the 
snow. Nor has the most fanciful Jap- 
anese carver in ivory or maker of jew- 
eled toys ever conceived so quaintly or 
wrought so delicately as this unseen 
magician of the snow. Carelessly throw- 
ing his mantle over the trees, what 
strange new creatures he makes of them! 
Even when they were laden with blos- 
som they were not so beautiful—even 
then we had to compare them with the 
trees of the snow. The wandering vine 
in its summer glory was not so beauti- 
ful as its shriveled ropes become when 
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touched with the finger of the snow. 
And how the forlornly shivering reeds and 
grasses and tattered rags of weeds are 
transformed to flowers of a strange fair- 
ness that ask no aid of color or perfume! 
For these flora there is no Linnzus, for 
no two are ever alike, and the same 
flower never comes again. Perhaps we 
slight them a little because of their 
evanescence, though that, too, has its 
part in their beauty. We are too apt 
to value beauty by its permanence or 
its power of recurrence—‘immortal- 
ized,” as we thoughtlessly say, in bronze 
or marble or the Latin tongue or the 
wild rose; forgetting that permanence 
and recurrence are merely relative, and 
that all material, however enduring, is 
only a little less transitory than the 
snow. The only permanent beauty is 
that mysterious sh: aping soul of beauty, 
itself invisible, which is for ever eme rg- 
ing into visible shapes and then retreat- 
ing again into the unseen, embodying 
itself for a little while in the myriad 
forms of its fancy—now in a sunset, 
now in flowing water, alike in a rose, in 
a woman’s face, in a poem, in a strain 
of music, or in a snowflake; shapes in 
themselves equally evanescent and mere- 
ly shadows of the reality behind. It is 
a false sense of permanence that makes 
us value the diamond more than the 
dewdrop. One, indeed, we can wear 
on our finger—for how short a time!— 
but the beauty of each is alike transi- 
tory and alike everlasting. 

Still, though the illusion of time 
makes us value some things of beauty 
the more because they stay by us all 
our lives, it is no less true that the 
evanescence of others, “whose very be- 
ing is their going hence,” gives them a 
certain haunted charm. It is surely 
so with spring flowers, stealing under- 
ground, like Persephone, even as they 
bloom. And it is so, doubtless, with 
the ghostly coming and going of the 
snow. It came like a spirit, and sud- 
denly, lo! it is gone again, spirit-like, 
away. Nothing that goes from us 
seems more strangely and irrevoca- 
bly gone. Villon could have found 
no other image of things vanishing 
so utter-true as his “last year’s 
snow.” 
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BY MAY 


Yr? HAT? That’s one of 

EA poor May Blissett’s 

s things, the one she used 

y> to say she’d leave me in 

her will, because, she 

said, she knew I'd be 

: ij kind to it. Her rea- 

sons were always rather quaint. She 

spoke of it as if it were a live thing that 
could be hurt or made happy. 

I’ve tried to be kind to it. I’ve 
framed it as it ought to be framed, and 
hung it in not too bad a light. I—I’ve 
consented to live with it. 

You needn’t look at it like that. Of 
course I know it isn’t a bit alive in our 
sense. She couldn’t draw, she could 
only paint a little; her inspiration was 
reminiscent, and she got hung more than 
once in the Academy. She was like so 
many of them. But she had a sense of 
beauty, of color, of decoration, and, at 
her best, a sort of magic queerness that 
was suggested irresistibly even when the 
things didn’t quite come off. 

That this hasn’t come off—not quite— 
is really, to me, what makes it so 
poignantly alive. It’s a bit of her, a 
little sensitive, palpitating shred, torn 
off from her and flung there—all that 
was left of her. It stands for her mys- 
tery, her queerness, her passionate per- 
sistence, and her pluck. To anybody 
who knew her the thing’s excruciatingly 
alive. 

It’s so alive, so much her, that 
Frances Archdale wonders how I can 
bear to live with it, with the terrible 
reproach of it. She insisted that we—or, 
rather, that she—was responsible for what 
happened. But that’s the sort of thing 
that Frances always did think. 

Certainly -she was responsible for 
May’s coming here. She was with her 
when she was looking over the studio 
above mine, the one that Hanson had— 
it had been empty nearly a year—and 
she brought her in to me. I was to tell 
her whether the studio would do or not. 


SINCLAIR 


I think, when it came to the point, 
Frances wanted to saddle me with th. 
responsibility. There were no oth: 
women in the studios—never had been 
they’re uncomfortable enough for a mai 
who isn’t fastidious; there’s no servi 
to speak of; and May Blissett purposed 
to live alone. 

I looked at her and decided instant! 
that it wouldn’t do. You had only to 
look at her to see that it wouldn’t. Sh« 
was small and presented what Franc: 
called the illusion of fragility—an ex- 
quisite little person in spite of her quee: 
ness. She had one of those broad 
browed, broad-cheeked, and sudden|l, 
pointed faces, with a rather prominent 
and intensely obstinate chin. The quee: 
ness was in her long eyes and in the wa\ 
her delicate nose broadened at the no: 
trils and in the width of her fine mouth, 
so much too wide for the slender!) 
pointed face, and in the tiny scale of th: 
whole phenomenon. She was swarthy, 
with lots of very dark, crinkly hai: 
There was something subtle about her, 
and something that I felt, God forgiv: 
me, as mysteriously and secretly malign 

Even if we had. wanted women in th: 
studios at all, I didn’t want that woman 
So I told her that it wouldn’t do. 

She looked at me straight with he: 
long, sad eyes, and said: “ But it’s just 
what I’m hunting for. Why won’t it 
do?” 

I could have sworn that she knew 
what I was thinking. 

I said there would be nobody to look 
after her. And Frances cut in, to my 
horror, ‘“There would be you, Roly.” 

It was only one of her inconsiderat: 
impulses, but it annoyed me and | 
turned on her. [| said, “ Has your friend 
seen that studio next to yours?” I knev 
that it was to let, and Frances knew that 
I knew. I suspected her of concealing 
its existence from May Blissett. Sh« 
didn’t want her near her; she didn’t lik: 
the responsibility. I wished her to know 
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that it was her responsibility, not mine. 
| wasn’t going to be saddled with it. 

Her face—the furtive guilt of 1t—con- 
firmed my suspicion as we stared at each 
other across the embarrassment we had 
created. I ought to have been sorry for 
Frances. She was mutely imploring me 
to get her out of it, to see her through. 
\nd I wasn’t going to. 

And then May Blissett laughed, an 

id little soft laugh that suggested some 

entle but diabolic appreciation of our 
agony. 

“That wouldn’t do.” 

| was remorseless and said in my turn: 
“Why wouldn’t it? You’dbenear Miss 
\rchdale.” 

She said: “We don’t either of us want 
to be so near. We should get in each 
other’s way most horribly—just because 
we like each other. I shouldn’t be in 

ir way, Mr. Simpson.” 

She was still exquisite, but at the same 
time a little sinister. 

| remember trying to say something 
about the inference not being very flat- 
tering, but Frances got in first. 

“She doesn’t mean that she doesn’t 
like you, Roly. What she means is 

“What I mean is that, as Frances 
knows me and likes me a little—you said 
you did’’—(It was as if she thought that 
Frances was going to say she didn’t. 
She flung her a look that was not sinis- 
ter, not sinister at all—purely exqui- 
site-——exquisitely incredulous, exquisitely 
shy. And she went on with her explan- 
ation) —*‘I should be on her mind. And 
| couldn’t be on your mind, you know.” 

I said, “‘Oh, couldn’t you!” 

But she took no notice. She said, 
“No, if | come here—and I’m coming’”’— 

She got up to go. She was absolutely 
determined, absolutely final) —“‘ we must 
make a compact never’’—(she was most 
impressive)—‘‘never to get in each 
other’s way. It’s no use for Frances and 
me to make a compact. We couldn't 
keep it for five minutes.” 

She had the air, under all her incredu- 
lity, of paying high tribute to their mu- 
tual affection. 

“T’m coming here to work, and I want 
to be alone. What’s more, I want to 
feel alone.” 

“And you think,” I said, “I'll make 
you feel it?” 
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She said, “I hope so.” 
She had put herself between Frances 
and the door. She said: “‘ You’d better 
stay and explain it if he doesn’t under- 
stand. I’m going.” 

She went like a shot, and I gathered 
that her precipitance was to give me the 
measure of her capacity for withdrawal. 

Frances stayed. I could see her stif- 
fening herself to meet my wrath. 

“Frances,” I said, ““how could you?” 

Frances was humble and deprecating 

for her. She said, “‘Roly, she really 
won't be in your way.” 

“She will be in it,” I said, “most 
abominably. You know we’re not sup- 
posed to have women here.” 

“T know; but she’s not like a woman. 
She was trying to tell you that she 
wasn’t. She isn’t. She isn’t—really 
quite human. You won’t have to do 
any of the usual things.” 

| asked her what she meant by the 
usual things, and she became instantly 
luminous. She said, “‘Well—she won’t 
expect you to fall in love with her.” 

I’m afraid I said, Heaven only knew 
what she’d expect. But Frances walked 
over me with “And you neédn’t expect 
her to fall in with you.” 

And she put it to me, if there’d been a 
chance of that sort of thing happening, if 
May had been dangerous, would she 
have risked it? (We were engaged in 
those days.) Would she have gone out 
of her way to plant her up there over my 
head? Would she have asked me to 
look after her if she had—well—required 
looking after? And she reminded me 
that she wasn’t a fool. 

As for May, that sort of thing was 
beyond her. 

“Ts it,” I said, “beyond any woman? 
I wouldn’t put it—” 

“Past her?’ she snatched me _ up. 
“Perhaps not. But she’s past it. Gone 
through it all, my dear. She’s utterly 
beyond. Immune.” 

I said: “‘Never. <A face with that 
expression —that half-malign subtlety. 
She might do things.” 

And Frances turned on me. You 
know how she can turn. Malign sub- 
tlety! Malign suffering. The maligni- 
ty was not in the things she’d do, poor 
lamb, but in the things that had been 
done toher. And then she sat down and 
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told me a few of them—told me what, in 
fact, May had gone through. 

First of all, she had lost all her people 
—father, mother, brothers, and sisters. 
(She was the youngest of a large family.) 
That was years and years ago, and she 
was only thirty-two now, so you may 
judge the frantic pace of the havoc. And 
by way of pretty interlude her father had 
gone mad—mad as a hatter. May had 
looked after him. Then they lost all 
their money. (That was a mere de- 
tail.) Then she married a man who left 
her for another woman. Left her with a 
six-months’-old baby to bring up. Then 
the child died and she divorced him— 
he dragged her through horrors. Then, 
as if that wasn’t enough, her lover—I 
beg her pardon, the man who loved her 
—was drowned before her eyes in a boat- 
ing accident. Nothing, Frances said, 
had happened since then. What could, 
when everything had happened? As 
for doing things, there was nothing poor 
May wanted to do except pictures. 
And if she thought she could do them 
better here over my head, wouldn’t I be 
a brute to try and stop her? 

Of course I said I shouldn’t dream of 
stopping her, and that it was very sad— 
it was, indeed, appalling. But it seemed 
to me that, though Frances had let out 
so much, she was still keeping something 
back. And a brutal instinct made me 
say to her: 

“What is it, then, that you dislixe so 
much in her?” 

She took it quite simply, as if she had 
been prepared for it. She even smiled 
as she answered: “ Nothing—except her 
obstinacy.” 

I asked her, Wouldn’t that be pre- 
cisely what would get in my way? 

And she said, No; May’s obstinacy 
would consist in keeping out of it. 

Still, I objected, obstinate people were 
nearly always tactless. 

And Frances said, No, not always. 
She said—dear Frances!—*“I’m not ob- 
stinate. But I’m tactless, if you like. 
Look at the horrid mess I got us both 
into just now. And look how she got us 
out. She saved us.” 

I admitted that she had. 

And Frances finished up, triumphantly: 
“Can’t you trust her? Can’t you see 


that she’s beyond? That she really 


won't be there? There never was 
more effaced and self-effacing person, 
a person more completely self-contained 
I assure you none of us exist forher. So 
she needn’t, really, be on your mind.” 

And she wasn’t, not for a moment 
from the day of her coming till the day 
Though I must say, afterward— 

To begin with, she chose a week-end 
for her installation—a Friday till Tuc 
day when I was away. [literally didn’: 
know that she was there, so secret and ; 
silent was she in her movements ove: 
head. I couldn’t have believed it p. 
sible for a woman to be so effacing and 
effaced. It was super-feminine; it wa 
as Frances said, hardly human. And 
yet she didn’t overdo it. I had to own 
that the most exquisite thing about th 
exquisite and queer little person was he: 
tact. By overdoing it the least bit, | 
insisting on her detachment, her isola- 
tion, she would have made us disagree- 
ably aware. When you met her on th: 
stairs (she used to run up and down 
them incredibly soft-footed) she smiled 
and nodded at you (she had really a sin 
gularly intriguing smile) as much as to 
say that she was in an awful hurry, lif 
being so full of work, of a joyous activ- 
ity, but still it was lucky that we cou 
meet like this, sometimes, on the stairs. 

And she used to come in to tea, some- 
times, when I had a party. She took 
hardly any room in the studio, and 
hardly any part in the conversation, but 
she would smile prettily when you spoke 
to her; the implication being that it 
made her happy to be asked to tea, but 
it was not so necessary to her happiness 
that you would have to ask her often. 
She used to come a little late and go a 
little early—and yet not too early—on 
the plea (it sounded somehow prepos- 
terous) that she was busy. Even th 

oor art that kept her so was tactful 
t had no embarrassing pretensions, it 
called for no criticism, you could look at 
it without sacrificing your sincerity to 
your politeness. And if it hadn’t been, 
May was too well-bred ever to refer to it 
And it kept her. It got itself hung, 
I’ve said, now and again. Supreme!) 
tactful, it spared your pity. 

In short, she made no claim on us, un- 
less, indeed, her courage called to us to 
admire the spectacle it was. 
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For, when you think of the horrible 
things that had happened to her, the 
wonder was how she ever contrived to 
smile at all. But that was what she had 
effaced more than anything—the long 
trail of her tragedy. Her reticence was 
inspired by the purest, the most delicate 

ense of honor. It was as if she felt that 
it wouldn’t be playing the game, the high 
game of life, to appeal to us on that 
cround, when we couldn’t have resisted. 
Besides, it would have hurt, and she 
wouldn’t for the world have hurt us. 
Her subtlety, you see, was anything but 
malign. It was beneficent, tender, su- 
pernaturally lucid. It allowed for every 
motive, every shade. And we took her 
as she presented herself—detached, im- 
personal, and, as Frances said, immune. 

I said to Frances: ‘‘We needn’t have 
worried. You were right.” 

And Frances exulted: ‘‘Didn’t I tell 
you? She’s quite kind to us, but she 
doesn’t want us.” 

She had made us forget that we hadn’t 
wanted her. 

She had made me forget that I had 
ever said she’d do things. Even now I 
don’t know what on earth it was I 
thought she’d do. 

She had been living up in that studio, 
I think, three years before it happened. 

I can tell you just how it was. On the 
evening, rather late, Frances came to see 
me. She asked me if I’d seen anything 
of May Blissett lately. 

I said: No. Had she? 

And she said, Yes, May had called 
that afternoon. 

| noticed something funny about 
Frances’s face—something that made 
me say, “And you-weren’t very glad to 

e her?” 

She asked me how I knew she wasn’t, 
and I told her that her funny face be- 
trayed her. 

Then, by way of extenuation, she told 
me the tale of May’s calling. I remem- 
ber every word of it, because we went, 
she and l—she made me go over it again 
and again—afterward. She told me 
that she was not really at home that 
afternoon to anybody but Daisy Valen- 
tine. Daisy had got something on her 
mind that she wanted to talk about. I 
knew what those two were when they 
got together —they were as thick as 
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thieves. And as I also knew that the 
something on Daisy’s mind was Reggie 
Cotterill, I understood that their com- 
munion would be private and intimate 
to the last degree. 

And it seemed that the servant had 
blundered and let May Blissett in upon 
the mysteries before they had well be- 
gun, and that she’d stayed interminab ly. 
There they were, the two of them, snug 
together on the sofa; their very atti- 
tude must have shown May what Daisy 
was there for. They were just waiting 
for tea to come before they settled down 
to it. Poor Daisy was quivering visi- 
bly with the things she’d got to say. 
Couldn’t I see her? I could. I gathered 
that the atmosphere was fairly tingling 
with suppressed confidence, and that 
May, obtuse to these vibrations, sat 
there and simply wouldn’t go. 

I remember I suggested that she, too, 
might have had something on her mind 
and have had things to say. But 
Frances said: No, she never had things. 
She’d come for nothing—nothing in the 
world. She was in one of her silences, 
those fits which gave her so often the 
appearance of stupidity. (I knew them. 
They were formidable, exasperating; 
for you never could tell what she might 
be thinking of; and she had a way of 
smiling through them, a way that we 
knew now was all part of her high cour- 
age, of the web she had spun, that illu- 
sion of happiness she had covered her- 
self up in, tospare us.) Frances said she 
wouldn’t have minded May’s immo- 
bility for herself. It was Daisy who sat 
palpitating with anxiety, wondering why 
on earth she didn’t go. 

I wondered, too. It was so unlike her. 
I said so. 

And Frances, who seemed to under- 
stand May through and through, said it 
wasn’t. It was most characteristic. 
It was just May’s obstinacy. If May 
had made up her mind to do a thing she 
did it quand méme. Generally she made 
up her mind not to be a nuisance. She'd 
made it up that afternoon that she’d 
stay, and so she stayed. 

“Tm afraid,” Frances said, “we 
weren't very nice to her. We let her see 
we didn’t want her.” 

“And then?” I asked. 


“Oh, then, of course, she went.” 
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I must say I marveled at the obsti- 
nacy that could override a delicacy so 
consummate as May Blissett’s. And I 
thought that Frances’s imagination must 
have been playing her tricks. It did 
sometimes. 

That night, about nine o’clock, I ran 
up to May Blissett’s studio. I knocked 
at her door three or four times. I knew 
she was there. I’d heard her come in an 
hour or two before. Then, remembering 
our compact, I went away, going rather 
slowly, in the hope that she'd relent. I 
can’t tell you whether I really heard her 
open her door and come out on to the 
stair-head after I’d got down to my own 
floor; whether I really thought that she 
leaned out over the banister to see what 
was there; or whether | tortured myself 
with the mere possibility—afterward. 

It must have been about six o’clock in 
the morning when they came to me, the 
hall porter and his son. They told me 
that Miss Blissett was not in her room 
and that they couldn’t get her studio 
door open. It wasn’t locked, they said; 
it had given slightly, but it seemed 
stuck all over, and an uncommonly 
queer smell was coming through. They 
thought it was some sort of disinfectant. 

I went up with them. You could 
smell the disinfectant oozing steadily 
through a chink in the studio door. We 
opened the big French windows oppo- 
site, and the windows of the bedroom 
and the stairs outside. ‘Then we began 
to get the door open with knives, cutting 
through the paper that sealed it up in- 
side. The reek of the sulphur was so 
strong that I sent the men out to open 
the studio windows—they were sealed 
up, too—from the outside, before we 
finished with the door. One of them 
came back and told me not to go into 
the room. 

But when the smoke cleared a little I 
went. 

Oh, it was all quite decent. Trust her 
for that. She was lying on the couch 
which she’d dragged into the middle of 
the great bare studio, all ready, dressed 
in her nightgown, with a sheet drawn up 
to her chin. The whole place was dim 
with the fog of the sulphur still burning. 
She had set the candles, one on each side, 
one at the head, and one at the foot. 

No, there’s nothing stately and cere- 


monial about a sulphur candle. Have 
you ever seen one? It’s a little fat vel- 
low devil that squats in a sauce: 
There’s a crimson ooze from it when it 
burns, as if the thing sweated blood ly 

fore it began its work. One of thos: 
stinking devils would have done what 
she wanted, and there were four. 
Can’t you see her going softly round th 
couch in her white nightgown, lighting 
her candles, smiling her subtle and my 

terious smile? The ghost of it was stil! 
there. I am sure she was thinking how 
beautifully she had managed and how 
she had saved us all. The dear woman 
couldn’t have had any other thought. 

Even Frances saw that. 

Frances nearly went off her head 
about it. Just as she did afterward 
about poor Dickinson. She declared 
that we, or rather she, was responsib|: 
She’d had a letter from May Blissett 
written that night. 

It’s stuck in my head ever since 
wasn’tlong). ‘Forgive me for stopping 
on like that. It was very thick-skinned 
of me when I saw you so dear and happ, 
there together. But somehow I couldn’t 
help it. And you have forgiven me.” 

A perfectly sane letter. Not a word 
about what she meant todo. Evident! 
she didn’t want Frances to connect it 
with their reception of her. 

But of course she did. She insisted 
that if she had only sent Daisy Valentin: 
away and kept May, May would hav: 
been living and happy now. She had 
shown her that they hadn’t wanted her, 
that she was in their way, and May had 
just gone and taken he rself, once for all, 
out of it. In the sight of God she—sh« 
had killed May. 

I couldn’t do anything with her. | 
couldn’t make her see that the two 
things couldn’t have had anything in th: 
world to do with each other; that the 
affair of the visit, to May—after what 
she’d been through—would be a mer 
pin-prick; that you don’t go through 
such things to be killed by. a pin-prick. 

But Frances would have it that you 
do; that it was because of what May 
had been through that she was so 
vulnerable. 

Besides, she maintained that her re- 
sponsibility went deeper and further 
back. It was that from the first she had 
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been afraid of May Blissett — afraid 
of something about her. No, not her 
queerness: her loneliness. She had been 
fraid that it would cling, that it would 
eet in her way. She had compelled 
her to suppress it. She had driven it in, 
and the thing was poisonous. I reminded 
her that May didn’t want us, and she 
wailed: 

“We tried to make ourselves think 
she didn’t. But she did. She did. She 
wanted us most awfully all the time.” 

If she had only known! And so on. 

I did all I could. 1 pointed out to her 
that poor May was insane, What she 


did proved it. In her right mind she 
would never have done it. She would 
have been incapable of that cruelty to 
us who cared for her. But Frances 
stuck to it that that was just it. She 
wouldn’t have done it if she’d known we 
did care. It was the very essence of het 
despair that she had thought we didn’t. 

And sometimes I wonder whether 
Frances wasn’t right. Whether, if I had 
run back that night and caught May 
Blissett on the staircase— 

But, you see, I wasn’t really sure that 
she was there. I mean, she may have 
lit her candles before that. 


The Service 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


WAS the third man running in a race, 
And memory still must run it o’er and o’er: 
The pounding heart that beat against my frame; 
The wind that dried the sweat upon my face 
And turned my throat to paper creased and sore; 
The jabbing pain that sharply went and came. 


My eyes saw nothing save a strip of road 
That flaunted there behind the second man; 

It swam and blurred, yet still it lay before. 
My legs seemed none of mine, but rhythmic strode 
Unconscious of my will that urged, “You can!” 
And cried at them to make one effort more. 


Then suddenly there broke a wave of sound,— 
Crowds shouting when the first man struck the tape; 
And then the second roused that friendly din; 
While I—I stumbled forward and the ground 
All wavered ’neath my feet, while men agape, 
But silent, saw me as I staggered in. 


As sick in heart and flesh I bent my head, 
Two seized me and embraced me, and one cried, 
“Your thudding footsteps held me to the grind.” 
And then the winner, smiling wanly, said, 
“No dream of records kept me to my stride— 


I dreaded you two thundering behind 


? 








The Turmoil 


A NOVEL 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER XXVII 
waRS. SHERIDAN, a 


Ca wrapper, vote is Hee 

x opened the door of her 

4), husband’s room at day- 

» break the next morn- 

ing, and peered within 

ed the darkened chamber. 

At the “old” house they had shared a 

room, but the architect had chosen to 

separate them at the New, and they 

had not known how to formulate an 

objection, although to both of them 

something seemed vaguely reprehensible 
in the new arrangement. 

Sheridan did not stir, and she was 
withdrawing her head from the aperture 
when he spoke. 

“Oh, I’m awake! 


Come in, if you 
want to, and shut the door.” 
She came and sat by the bed. “I# 


woke up thinkin’ about it,” she ex- 
plained. “And the more I thought 
about it the surer I got I must be right, 
and I knew you’d be tormentin’ your- 
self if you was awake, so—well, you got 
plenty other troubles, but I’m just sure 
you ain’t goin’ to have the worry with 
Bibbs it looks like.” 

“You bet I ain’t!” he grunted. 

“Look how biddable he was about 
goin’ back to the Works,” she continued. 
**He’s a right good-hearted boy, really; 
and sometimes I honestly have to say 
he seems right smart, too. Now and 
then he’ll say something sounds right 
bright. Course, most always it doesn’t, 
and a good deal of the time, when he 
says things, why, I have to feel glad we 
haven’t got company, because they’d 
think he didn’t have any gumption at 
all. Yet, look at the way he did when 
Jim—when Jim got hurt. He took right 
hold o’ things. Course he’d been sick 
himself so much and all—and the rest of 
us never had, much, and we were kind 


0’ green about what to do in that kind 
o’ trouble—still, he did take hold, 
everything went off all right; yo 
have to say that much, papa. And D 
Gurney says he’s got brains, and 
can’t deny but what the doctor’s right 
considerable of a man. He acts slee; 
but that’s only because he’s got such 
large practice—he’s a pretty wide-awak 
kind of a man some ways. Well, what 
he says, last night, about Bibbs himself 
bein’ asleep, and how much he’d amount 
to if he ever woke up—that’s what I ¢ 
to thinkin’ about. You heard him, pap 
he says, ‘Bibbs ’ll be a bigger busin 
man than what Jim and Roscoe was put 
together—if he ever wakes up,’ he says 
Wasn’t that exactly what he says?” 
“‘I suppose so,” said Sheridan, without 
exhibiting any interest. ‘Gurney’ 
crazier ’n Bibbs, but if he wasn’t 
what he says was true—what of it?” 
“Listen, papa. Just suppose Bibbs 
took it into his mind to get married 
You know where he goes all the time- 
“Oh, Lord, yes!’ Sheridan turned 
over in the bed, his face to the wall, 
leaving visible of himself only the thick 
grizzle of his hair. ‘‘ You better go ba 
to sleep. He runs over there—every 
minute she’ll let him, I suppose. Go 
back to bed. There’s nothin’ in it.’ 
“Why ain’t there?” she urged. “I 
know better—the re is, too! You wai 
and see. There’s just one thing in th 
world that ‘ll wake the sleepiest young 
man alive up—yes, and make him ju» 
up—and I don’t care who he is or hoy 
sound asleep it looks like he is. That’s 
when he takes it into his head to pick 
out some girl and settle down and hav: 
a home and chuldern of his own. 7h 
I guess, he’ll go out after the money! 
You'll see. I’ve known dozens o’ cases 
and so ’ve you—moony, no-’count young 
men, all notions and talk, goin’ to b 
ministers, maybe, or something; and 
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ere ’s just this one thing takes it out 
‘em, and brings ’em right down to 
business. Well, I never could make out 

Ist W hat it is Bibbs wants to be, really; 
doesn’t seem he wants to be a minister 
exactly—he’s so far-away you can’t tell 

but I know this is goin’ to get him 
right down to common-sense. Now, | 
lon’t say that Bibbs has got the idea 

his head yet—’r else he wouldn’t be 
talkin’ that fool-talk about nine dollars 
week bein’ good enough for him to 
eon. But it’s comin’, papa; and he'll 
1p for whatever you want to hand 
him out. He will! And I can tell you 
this much, too: he’ll want all the salary 
ind stock he can get hold of, and he’ll 
reg to keep gettin’ more. That girl’s 
1e kind that a young husband just goes 
crazy to give things to! She’s pretty and 
fine-lookin’, and things look nice on her, 
and I guess she’d like to have ’em about 
well as the next. And I guess she 

n’t gettin’ many these days, either, and 

he’ll be pretty ready for the change. 
| saw her with her sleeves rolled up at 
he kitchen window the other day, and 

ckson told me yesterday their cook 
left two weeks ago, and they haven’t 
tried to hire another one. He says her 

1d her mother been doin’ the house- 
work a good while, and now they’re doin’ 
the cookin’, too. Course Bibbs wouldn’t 
know that unless she’s told him, and I 
reckon she wouldn’t; she’s kina o’ proud- 
lookin’ and Bibbs is too up in the clouds 
to notice anything like that for himself. 
(hey’ve never asked him to a meal in 
the house, but he wouldn’t notice that, 
either—he’s kind o’ innocent. Now I 
was thinkin’—you know, I don’t sup- 
pose we've hardly mentioned the girl’s 
name at table since Jim went, but it 
seems to me maybe if—” 

Sheridan flung out his arms, uttering 
a sound half-groan, half-yawn. “You're 
barkin’ up the wrong tree!” 

“Why am I?” she demanded, crossly. 
“Why am I barkin’ up the wrong tree?” 
_ “Because you are. There’s nothin’ in 
it. 

“Tl bet you,” she said, rising—“T’ll 
bet you he goes to church with her this 
morning. What you want to bet?” 

“Go on back to bed,” he commanded. 
“T know what I’m talkin’ about; there’s 
nothin’ in it, I tell you.” 
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She shook her head perplexedly. “ You 
think because—because Jim was runnin’ 
so much with her it wouldn’t look right?” 

“No. Nothin’ to do with it.” 

“Then —do you know something 
about it that you ain’t told me?” 

“Yes, I do,” he grunted. “Now go 
on. Maybe | can get a little sleep. I 
ain’t had any yet! 

“Well—” She went to the door, her 
expression downcast. “I thought may- 
be—but—” She coughed prefatorily. 
“Oh, papa, something else I wanted to 
tell you. I was talkin’ to Roscoe over 
the ’phone last night when the telegram 
came, so I forgot to tell you, but—well, 
Sibyl wants to come over this afternoon. 
Roscoe says she has something she 
wants to say to us. It’ll be the first 
time she’s been out since she was able 
to sit up—and I[ reckon she wants to tell 
us she’s sorry for what happened. They 
expect to get off by the end o’ the week, 
and I reckon she wants to feel she’s 
done what she could to kind o’ make up. 
Anyway, that’s what he said. I ’phoned 
him again about Edith, and he said it 
wouldn’t disturb Sibyl, because she’d 
been expectin’ it; she was sure all along 
it was goin’ to happen; and, besides, | 
guess she’s got all that foolishness pretty 
much out of her, bein’ so sick. But 
what I thought was, no use bein’ rough 
with her, papa—I reckon she’s suffered 
a good deal—and I don’t think we ought 
to be, on Roscoe’s account. You’ll— 
you'll be kind o’ polite to her, won’t you, 
papa?” 

He mumbled something which was 
smothered under the coverlet he had 
pulled over his head. 

“What?” she said, timidly. “I was 
just sayin’ I hoped you’d treat Sibyl all 
right when she comes, this afternoon. 
You will, won’t you, papa?” 

He threw the coverlet off furiously. 
“I presume so!” he roared. 

She departed, guiltily. 

But if he had accepted her proffered 
wager that Bibbs would go to church 
with Mary Vertrees that morning, Mrs. 
Sheridan would have lost. Neverthe- 
less, Bibbs and Mary did certainly set 
out from Mr. Vertrees’s house with the 
purpose of going to church. That was 
their intention; and they had no other. 
They meant, simply, to go to church. 
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But it happened that they were atten- 
tively preoccupied in a conversation as 
they came to the church; and though 
Mary was looking to the right and Bibbs 
was looking to the left, Bibbs’s leftward 
glance converged with Mary’s right- 
ward glance, and neither was looking far 
beyond the other at this time. It also 
happened that, though they were a little 
jostled among groups of people in the 
vicinity of the church, they passed this 
somewhat prominent edifice without be- 
ing aware of their proximity to it; and 
they had gone an incredible number of 
blocks beyond it before they discovered 
their error. Upon that, feeling that they 
might be embarrassingly late if they re- 
turned, they decided that a walk would 
make them as good. It was a windless 
winter morning, with an inch of crisp 
snow over the ground. So they walked, 
and for the most part they were silent, 
but on their way home, after they had 
turned back at noon, they began to be 
talkative again. 

“Mary,” said Bibbs, after a time, 
‘am I a sleep-walker?”’ 

She laughed a little, then looked grave. 
“Does your father say you are?” 

**Yes—when he’s in a mood to flatter 
me. Other times, other names. He has 
quite a list.” 

“You mustn’t mind,” she said, gently. 
““He’s been getting some pretty severe 
shocks. What you've told me makes me 

retty sorry for him, Bibbs. I’ve always 
ion sure he’s very big.” 

“Yes. Big and—blind. He’s like a 
Hercules without eyes and without any 
consciousness except that of his strength 
and of his purpose to grow stronger. 
Stronger for what? For nothing.” 

“Are you sure, Bibbs? It can’t be for 
nothing; it must be stronger for some- 
thing, even though he doesn’t know 
what it is. Perhaps what he and his 
kind are struggling for is something so 
great they couldn’t see it—so great none 
of us could see it.” 

“No; he’s just like some blind, uncon- 
scious thing heaving underground—” 

“Till he breaks through and leaps out 
into the daylight,” she finished for him, 
cheerily. 

“Into the smoke,” said Bibbs. “‘ Look 
at the powder of coal-dust already dirty- 
ing the decent snow, even though it’s 
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Sunday. That’s from the little | 
the big oncs aren’t so bad, on Sun 
There’s a fleck of soot on your ch 
Some pig sent it out into the air; 
might as well have thrown it on you 
would have been braver, for then | 
have taken his chance of my whipp 
him for it if I could.” 

“Is there soot on my cheek, Bi! 
or were you only saying so rhetorica 
Is there?” 

“Is there? There are soot on 
cheeks, Mary—a fleck on each. | 
landed since I mentioned the first.’ 

She stopped immediately, hand 
him her handkerchief, and he succe« 
in transferring most of the black { 
her face to the cambric. They wer 
tirely matter-of-course about it. 


An elderly couple, it chanced, | 
been walking behind Bibbs and M 
for the last block or so and passed aly 
during the removal of the soot. “ Ther: 
said the elderly wife. “ You’re always 
wrong when you begin guessing ab 
strangers. [hose two young peo 
aren’t honeymooners at all —they’\ 
been married for years. A blind n 
could see that.” 


“I wish I did know who threw tha: 
soot on you,” said Bibbs, looking up 
the neighboring chimneys, as they wen: 
on. “They arrest children for throwing 
snowballs at the street-cars, but—”’ 

“But they don’t arrest the street-cars 
for shaking all the pictures in the hou: 
crooked every time they go by. Nor | 
the uproar they make. I wonder what's 
the cost in nerves for the noise of th 
city each year. Yes, we pay the p: 
for living in a ‘growing town,’ whet! 
we have money to pay or none.” 

“Who is it gets the pay?” said Bib 

“Not I!” she laughed. 

“Nobody gets it. There isn’t 
pay; there’s only money. And o1 
some of the men down-town get mi 
of that. That’s what my father wants 
me to get.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling to him, a: 
nodding. “‘And you don’t want it, and 
you don’t need it.” 

“And you don’t think I’m a sleep- 
walker, Mary?” He had told her of his 


father’s new plans for him, though h« 


had 
sql 
think 
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ad not described the vigor and pictu- 


squeness of their setting forth. “You 
think I’m right?” 
‘A thousand times!” she cried. 


[here aren’t so many happy people in 

s world I think—and you say you’ve 

ind what makes you happy. If it’s 

lream—keep it!” 

‘The thought of going down there— 

to the money shuffle—I hate it as | 

ver hated the shop!” he said. “I hate 
And the city itself, the city that the 
oney shuffle has made—just look at it! 
look at it in winter. The snow’s tried 
1ard to make the ugliness bearable, but 
the ugliness is winning; it’s making the 
hideous; the snow’s getting dirty 
n top, and it’s foul underneath with the 
lirt and disease of the unclean street. 
\nd the dirt and the ugliness and the 
ish and the noise aren’t the worst of it; 
t’s what the dirt and ugliness and rush 
and noise mean—that’s the worst! The 
outward things are insufferable, but 
they’re only the expression of a spirit 
blind embryo of a spirit, not yet a soul 
oh, just greed! And this ‘go ahead’ 
nonsense! Oughtn’t it all to be a fel- 
lowship? I shouldn’t want to get ahead 
if | could—I’d want to help the other 
fellow to keep up with me.” 

“T read something the other day and 
remembered it for you,” said Mary. “It 
was something Burne-Jones said of 
picture he was going to paint: ‘In the 
frst picture I shall make a man walking 
in the street of a great city, full of all 
kinds of happy life: children, and lovers 
walking, and ladies leaning from win- 
dows all down great lengths of street 
leading to the city walls; and there the 
gates are wide open, letting in a space of 
green field and cornfield in harvest; and 
all round his head a great rain of swirling 
1utumn leaves blowing from a little 
walled graveyard.’” 

“And if I painted,” Bibbs returned, 

“I'd paint a lady walking in the street 
of a great city, full of all kinds of up- 
roarious and futile life—children being 
taught only how to make money, and 
lovers hurrying to get richer, and ladies 

who’d given up trying to wash their 
windoul clean, and the gates of the city 
wide open, letting in slums and slaugh- 
ter- houses and freight-yards, and all 
round this lady’s head a great rain of 
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swirling soot—’” He paused, adding, 
thoughtfully: “‘And yet I believe I’m 
glad that soot got on your cheek. It 
was just as if | were your brother—the 
way you gave me your handkerchief to 
rub it off for you. Still, Edith never—” 

“Didn't she?”’ said Mary, as he paused 
again. 

“No. And I He contented him- 
self with shaking his head instead of 
offering more definite information. Then 
he realized that they were passing the 
New House, and he sighed profoundly. 
“Mary, our walk’s almost over.” 

She looked as blank. ‘So it is, 
Bibbs.” 

They said no more until they came to 
her gate. As they drifted slowly to a 
stop, the door of Roscoe’s house opened 
and Roscoe came out with Sibyl, who 
was startlingly pale. She seemed little 
enfeebled by her illness, however, walking 
rather quickly at her husband’s side and 
not taking his arm. The two crossed the 
street without appearing to see Mary 
and her companion, and, entering the 
New House, were lost to sight. Mary 
gazed after them gravely, but Bibbs, 
looking at Mary, did not see them. 

“Mary,” he said, ~ you look very seri- 


ous. Is any thing bothering you?” 
“No, Bibbs.” And she gave him a 
bright, quick look that m: -% him in- 


stantly unreasonably happy. 

“I know you want to go in—” he 
began. 

*No. I don’t want to.” 

“T mustn’t keep you standing here, 
and I mustn’t go in with you—but—I 
just wanted to say—l’ve seemed very 
stupid to myself this morning, grumbling 
about soot and all that—while all the 
time I— Mary, | think it’s been the 
very happiest of all the hours you’ve 
given me. I do. And—I don’t know 
just why—but it’s seemed to me that 
it was one I’d always remember. And 
you,” he added, falteringly, “you look 
so—so beautiful to-day!” 

“It must have been the soot on my 
cheek, Bibbs.” 

“Mary, will you tell me something?” 
he asked. 

“T think I will.” 

“It’s something I’ve had a lot of 
theories about, but none of them ever 
just fits. You used to wear furs in the 
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fall, but now it’s so much colder, you 
don’t—you never wear them at all any 
more. Why don’t you?” 

Her eyes fell for a moment, and she 
grew red. Then, she looked up gaily. 
“Bibbs, if I tell you the answer will you 
promise not to ask any more questions?” 

“Yes. Why did you stop wearing 
them?” 

“Because I found I’d be warmer with- 
out them!” She caught his hand quickly 
in her own for an instant, laughed into 
his eyes, and ran into the house. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


T is the consoling attribute of unused 

books that their decorative warmth 

will so often make even a ready- 
made library the actual “ living-room” 
of a family to whom the shelved volumes 
are indeed sealed. Thus it was with 
Sheridan, who read nothing except news- 
papers, business letters, and figures; who 
looked upon books as he looked upon 
bric-a-brac or crocheting—when he was 
at home, and not abed or eating, he 
was in the library. 

He stood in the many-colored light of 
the stained-glass window at the far end 
of the long room when Roscoe and his 
wife came in; and he exhaled a solem- 
nity. His deference to the Sabbath was 
manifest, as always, in the length of his 
coat and the closeness of his Satur- 
day-night shave; and his expression, to 
match this religious pomp, was more 
than Sabbatical, but the most dismaying 
of his demonstrations was his keeping 
his hand in his sling. 

Sibyl advanced to the middle of the 
room and halted there, not looking at 
him, but down at her muff, in which, it 
could be seen, her hands were nervously 
moving. Roscoe went to a chair in an- 
other part of the room. There was a 
deadly silence. 

But Sibyl found a shaky voice, after 
an interval of gulping, though she was 
unable to lift her eyes and the darkling 
lids continued to veil them. She spoke 
hurriedly, like an ungifted child reciting 
something committed to memory, but 
her sincerity was none the less evident 
for that. 

“Father Sheridan, you and mother 
Sheridan have always been so kind to 


me, and I would hate to have you th 

I don’t appreciate it, from the wa. 
acted. I’ve come to tell you I am so; 
for the way I did that night, and to 

I know as well as anybody the wa 
behaved, and it will never happen ag: 
because it’s been a pretty hard les 
and when we come back, some day 
hope you'll see that you’ve got a dau; 
ter-in-law you never need to be ashan 
of again. I want to ask you to ex 
me for the way I did, and I can s 
I haven’t any feelings toward Edit! 
now, but only wish her happiness a: 
good in her new life. I thank you | 
all your kindness to me and I know | 
made a poor return for it, but if 
can overlook the way | behaved I kn. 
I would feel a good deal happier—a: 
I know Roscoe would, too. I wish : 
promise not to be as foolish in the futu: 
and the same error would never oc 
again to make us all so unhappy, if \ 
can be charitable enough to excus« 
this time.” 

He looked steadily at her without re- 
plying, and she stood before him, ne 
lifting her eyes; motionless, save whe: 
the moving fur proved the agitation 
her hands within the muff. 

** All right,” he said at last. 

She looked up then with vast reli: 
though there was a revelation of hea‘ 
tears when the eyelids lifted. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘There’ 
something else—about something diff: 
ent—I want to say to you, but I want 
mother Sheridan to hear it, too.” 

“She’s up-stairs in her room,” said 
Sheridan. “‘Roscoe—” 

Sibyl interrupted. She had just seen 
Bibbs pass through the hall and begin « 
ascend the stairs; and in a flash 
instinctively perceived the chance | 
precisely the effect she wanted. 

“No, let me go,” she said. “I want 
to speak to her a minute first, anyway.” 
And she went quickly, gaining the t: 
of the stairs in time to see Bibbs ente: 
his room and close the door. Sibyl kne 
that Bibbs, in his room, had overheard 
her quarrel with Edith in the hall out 
side; for bitter Edith, thinking the mo: 
to shame her, had subsequently informe: 
her of the circumstance. Sibyl had just 
remembered this, and with the recolle: 
tion there had flashed the thought—ou' 
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of her own experience—that people are 
often much more deeply impressed by 
words they overhear 2 dl by words di- 
rectly addressed to them. Sibyl in- 
conde to make it impossible for Bibbs 
not to overhear. She did not hesitate— 
her heart was hot with the old sore, and 
1e believed wholly in the justice of her 
cause and in the truth of what she was 
going to say. Fate was virtuous at 
times; it had delivered into her hands 
the girl who had affronted her. 

Mrs. Sheridan was in her own room. 
lhe approach of Sibyl and Roscoe had 
driven her from the library, for she had 
miscalculated her husband’s mood, and 
she felt that if he used his injured hand 
as a mark of emphasis again, in her 
presence, she would (as she thought of 
it) “have a fit right there.” She heard 
Sibyl’s step, and pretended to be putting 
a touch to her hair before a mirror. 

“T was just comin’ down,” she said, 
as the door opened. 

“Yes, he wants you to,” said Sibyl. 
“Tt’s all right, mother Sheridan. He’s 
forgiven me.” 

Mrs. Sheridan sniffed instantly; tears 
appeared; she kissed her daughter-in- 
law’s cheek; then, in silence, regarded 
the mirror afresh, wiped her eyes, and 
applied powder. 

‘And I hope Edith will be happy,” 
Sibyl added, inciting more applications 
of Mrs. Sheridan’s handkerchief and 
powder. 

“Yes, 
woman; 
of things.” 

“Well, there was something else I had 
to say, and he wants you to hear it, too,’ 
said Sibyl. “‘We better go down, mother 
Sheridan.” 

She led the way, Mrs. Sheridan fol- 
lowing obediently, but when they came 
to a spot close by Bibbs’s door Sibyl 
stopped. “I want to tell you about it 
first,” she said, abruptly. “It isn’t a 
secret, of course, in any way; it’s some- 
thing the whole family has to know, and 
the sooner the whole family knows it the 
better. It’s something it wouldn’t be 
right for us all not to understand, and 
of course father Sheridan most of all. 
But I want to Just kind of go over it first 
with you; it ‘ll kind of help me to see 
[ got it all straight. I haven’t got any 


murmured 


the good 
we mustn’t make the worst 


yes,” 
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reason for saying it except the good of 
the family; and it’s nothing to me, one 
way or the other, of course, except for 
that. I oughtn’t to’ve behaved the way 
I did that night, and it seems to me if 
there’s anything I can do to help the 
family I ought to, because it would help 
show I felt the right way. Well, what 
I want to do is to tell this so’s to keep 
the family from’ being made a fool of. 
I don’t want to see the family just made 
use of and twisted around her finger by 
somebody that’s got no more heart than 
so much ice, and just as sure to bring 
troubles in the long run as—as Edith’s 
mistake is. Well, then, this is the way 
it is. I'll just tell you how it looks to 
me and see if it don’t strike you the 
same way.” 

Within the room, Bibbs, much an- 
noyed, tapped his ear with his pencil. 
He wished they wouldn’t stand talking 
near his door when he was trying to 
write. He had just taken from his trunk 
the manuscript of a poem begun the 
preceding Sunday afternoon, and he had 
some ideas he wanted to fix upon paper 
before they maliciously seized the first 
opportunity to vanish, for they were but 
gossamer. Bibbs was pleased with the 
beginnings of his poem, and if he could 
carry it through he meant to dare 
greatly with it—he would venture it 
upon an editor. For he had his plan of 
life, now: his day would be of manual 
labor and thinking—he could think of 
his friend and he could think in cadences 
for poems, to the crashing of the strong 
machines—and if his father turned him 
out of home and out of the Works, he 
would work elsewhere and live else- 
where. His father had the right, and it 
mattered very little to Bibbs—he faced 
the prospect of a working-man’s lodging- 
house without trepidation. He could 
find a washstand to write upon, he 
thought; and every evening when he 
left Mary he would write a little; and 
he would write on holidays and on Sun- 
days—on Sundays in the afternoon. In 
a lodging-house, at least, he wouldn’t be 
interrupted by his sister-in-law’s choos- 
ing the immediate vicinity of his door 
for conversations evidently important to 
herself but merely disturbing to him. 
He frowned plaintively, wishing he could 
think of some polite way of asking her 
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to go away. But, as she went on, he 
started violently, dropping manuscript 
and pencil upon the floor. 

“IT don’t know whether you heard it, 
mother Sheridan,” she said, “‘but this 
old Vertrees house, next door, has been 
sold on foreclosure and all they got out 
of it was an agreement that lets ’em live 
there a little longer. Roscoe told me, 
and he says he heard Mr. Vertrees has 
been up and down the streets more ’n 
two years, tryin’ to get a job he could 
call a ‘position,’ and couldn’t land it. 
You heard anything about it, mother 
Sheridan?” 

“Well, | did know they been doin’ 
their own housework a good while back,” 
said Mrs. Sheridan. ‘And now they’re 
doin’ the cookin’, too.” 

Sibyl sent forth a little titter with a 
sharp edge. “I hope they find some- 
thing to cook! She sold her piano mighty 
quick after Jim died!” 

Bibbs jumped up. He was trembling 
from head to foot, and he was dizzy—of 
all the real things he could never have 
dreamed in his dream the last would 
have been what he heard now. He felt 
that something incredible was happen- 
ing, and that he was powerless to stop 
it. It seemed to him that. heavy blows 
were falling upon his head and upon 
Mary’s; it seemed to him that he and 
Mary were being struck and beaten 
physically—and that something hideous 
impended. He wanted to shout to Sibyl 
to be silent, but he could not; he could 
only stand, swallowing and trembling. 

**What I think the whole family ought 
to understand is just this,” said Sibyl, 
sharply. ‘‘ Those people were so hard up 
that this Miss Vertrees started after 
Bibbs before they knew whether he was 
insane or not! They’d got a notion he 
might be, from his being in a sanitarium, 
and Mrs. Vertrees asked me if he was 
insane, the very first day Bibbs took the 
daughter out auto-riding!” She paused 
a moment, looking at Mrs. Sheridan, but 
listening intently. There was no sound 
from within the room. 

“No!” exclaimed Mrs. Sheridan. 

“It’s the truth,” Sibyl declared, loud- 
ly. “Oh, of course we were all crazy 
about that girl at first. We were pretty 
green when we moved up here, and we 
thought she’d get us in—but it didn’t 


take me long to read her! Her fami! 
were down and out when it came to 
money—and they had to go after it, 
one way or another, somehow! So sh 
started for Roscoe; but she found « 
pretty quick he was married, and 
turned right around to Jim—and 
landed him! There’s no doubt about 
she had Jim, and if he’d lived you'd ha 
another daughter-in-law before this, 
sure as I stand here telling you 
God’s truth about it! Well—when Jin 
was left in the cemetery she was waiting 
out there to drive home with Bibbs! 
Jim wasn’t cold—and she didn’t kn 
whether Bibbs was insane or not, but hx 
was the only one of the rich Sheridan 
boys left. She had to get him.” 

The texture of what was the truth 
made an even fabric with what was not, 
in Sibyl’s mind; she believed every word 
that she uttered, and she spoke with tly 
rapid vehemence of fierce conviction. 
“What I feel about it is,” she said, 
it oughtn’t to be allowed to go on. It’s 
too mean! I like poor Bibbs, and I don’t 
want to see him made such a fool of, 
and I don’t want to see the family mode 
such a fool of! I like poor Bibbs, but 
if he’d only stop to think a minute him 
self, he’d have to realize he isn’t the 
kind of a man any girl would be apt to 
fall in love with. He’s better-looking 
lately, maybe, but you know how he 
was—just kind of a long white rag in 
good clothes. And girls like men with 
some go to ’em—some sort of dashing- 
ness, anyhow! Nobody ever looked 
poor Bibbs before, and neither ’d she 
no, sir/ not till she’d tried both Roscoe 
and Jim first! It was only when her and 
her family got desperate that she—” 

Bibbs—whiter than when he came 
from the sanitarium—opened the door. 
He stepped across its threshold and 
stood looking at her. Both women 
screamed. 

“Oh, good heavens!” cried Siby! 
“Were you in there? Oh, I wouldn’t—” 
She seized Mrs. Sheridan’s arm, pulling 
her toward the stairway. ‘Come on, 
mother Sheridan!” she urged, and as the 
befuddled and confused lady obeyed, 
Sibyl left a trail of noisy exclamations: 
“Good gracious! Oh, I wouldn’t— Too 
bad! I didn’t dream he was there! | 
wouldn’t hurt his feelings! Not for the 
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world! Of course he had to know some 
time! But, good heavens—” 

She heard his door close as she and 
Mrs. Sheridan reached the top of the 
stairs, and she glanced over her shoulder 

quickly, but Bibbs was not following; 
he had gone back into his room. 

‘““He—he looked—oh, terrible bad!’ 
stammere od Mrs. Sheridan. “I—I 
v ish ~ 

Still, it’s a good deal better he knows 
bout it,” said Sibyl. “I shouldn’t 

under it might turn out the very best 
thing could happened. Come on!” 

\nd completing their descent to the 
library, the two made their appearance 
to Roscoe and his father. Sibyl at once 

ive a full and truthful account of what 
had taken place, repeating her own re- 
marks, and omitting only the fact that 
t was through her design that Bibbs had 
overheard them. 

“But as I told mother Sheridan,” she 

iid in conclusion, “it might turn out 
for the very best that he did hear—just 
that way. Don’t you think so, father 
Sheridan - 

He merely grunted in reply, and sat 
rubbing the thick hair on the top of his 
head with his left hand, and looking at 
the fire. He had given no sign of being 
impressed in any manner by her expo- 

ire of Mary Vertrees’s character; but 
his impassivity did not dismay Sibyl— 
it was Bibbs she desired to impress, 
and she was content in that matter. 

“|’m sure it was all for the best,” she 
said. “It’s over now, and he knows 
what she is. In one way I think it was 
lucky, because just hearing a thing that 
way, a person can tell it’s so—and he 
knows J haven’t got any ax to grind 
except his own good and the good of the 
family.” 

Mrs. Sheridan went nervously to the 
door and stood there, looking toward the 

tairway. “I wish—I wish 1 knew what 
. was doin’,” she said. “He did look 

rrible bad. It was like something had 
been done to him that was—I don’t 
know what. I never saw anybody look 
like he did. He looked—so queer. It 
was like you’d—” She called down the 
hall, “George!” 

“Yes’m?” 

“Were. you up in Mr. Bibbs’s room 


just now? 
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“Yes’m. He ring bell; tole me make 
him fiah in his grate. I done buil’ him 
nice fiah. I reckon he ain’ feelin’ so 
well. Yes’m.” He departed. 

“What do you expect he wants a fire 
for?” she asked, turning toward her 
husband. “The house is warm as can 
be. I do wish I—” 

“Oh, quit frettin’!’’ said Sheridan. 

“Well, I—I kind o’ wish you hadn’t 
said anything, Sibyl. I know you meant 
it for the best and all, but I don’t believe 
it would been so-much harm if—” 

“Mother Sheridan, you don’t mean 
you want that kind of a girl in the fam- 
ily? Why, she—” 

“IT don’t know, I don’t know,” the 
troubled woman quavered. “If he liked 
her it seems kind of a pity to spoil it. 
He’s so queer, and he hasn’t ever taken 
much enjoyment. And besides, I believe 
the way it was, there was more chance 
of him bein’ willin’ to do what papa 
wants him to. If she wants to marry 
him—” 

Sheridan interrupted her with a hoot- 
ing laugh. “She don’t!” he said. 
“You're barkin’ up the wrong tree, 
Sibyl. She ain’t that kind of a girl.” 

“But, father Sheridan, didn’t she—” 

He cut her short. ‘“‘That’s enough. 
You may mean all right, but you guess 
wrong. So do you, mamma.” 

Sibyl cried out, “Oh! But just look 
how she ran after Jim—” 

‘She did not,” he said, curtly. ‘She 
wouldn’t take Jim. She turned him 
down cold.” 

“But that’s impossi—” 

“It’s not. I know she did.” 

Sibyl looked flatly incredulous. 

“And you needn’t worry,” he said, 
turning to his wife. “This won’t have 
any effect on your idea, because there 
wasn’t any sense to it, anyhow. D’you 
think she’d be very likely to take Bibbs 

—after she wouldn’t take Jim? She’s 
a good-hearted girl, and she lets Bibbs 
come to see her; but if she’d ever given 
him one sign of encouragement the way 
you women think, he wouldn’t of acted 
the stubborn fool he has—he’d ’ve been 
at me long ago, beggin’ me for some kind 
of a job he could support a wife on. 
There’s nothin’ in it— and I’ve got the 
same old fight with him on my hands 
I’ve had all his life—and God knows 
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what he won’t do to balk me. What’s 
happened now ’Il probably only make 
him twice as stubborn, but—” 

“*Sh!? Mrs. Sheridan, still in the 
doorway, lifted her hand. ‘“‘That’s his 
step — he’s comin’ down-stairs.” She 
shrank away from the door as if she 
feared to have Bibbs see her. “‘I—I 
wonder —” she said, almost in a whisper 

“I wonder what he’s goin’—to do.’ 

lee timorousness had its effect upon 
the others. Sheridan rose, frowning, but 
remained standing beside his chair; and 
Roscoe moved toward Sibyl, who stared 
uneasily at the open doorway. They 
listened as the slow steps descended the 
stairs and came toward the library. 

Bibbs stopped upon the threshold, and 
with sick and haggard eyes looked slowly 
from one to the other until at last his 
gaze rested upon his father. Then he 
came and stood be fore him. 

“I’m sorry you’ ve had so much trou- 
ble with me,” he said, gently. “You 
won't, any more. l'll take the job you 
offered me.” 

Sheridan did not speak —he stared, 
astounded and incredulous; and Bibbs 
had left the room before any of its occu- 
pants uttered a sound, though he went 
as slowly as he came. Mrs. Sheridan 
was the first to move. She went ner- 
vously back to the doorway, and then 
out into the hall. Bibbs had left the 
house. 

Bibbs’s mother had a feeling about 
him then that she had never known 
before; it was indefinite and vague, 
but very poignant—something in her 
mourned for him uncomprehendingly. 
She felt that an awful thing had been 
done to him, though she did not know 
what it was. She went up to his room. 

The fire George had built for him was 
almost smothered under thick, charred 
ashes of paper. The lid of his trunk 
stood open, and the large upper tray, 
which she remembered to have seen full 
of papers and note-books, was empty. 
And somehow she understood that Bibbs 
had given up the mysterious vocation he 
had hoped to follow—and that he had 
given it up forever. She thought it was 
the wisest thing he could have done— 
and yet, for an unknown reason, she sat 
upon the bed and wept a little before 
she went down-stairs. 


So Sheridan had his way with Bib! 
all through. 


CHAPTER XXTX 


S Bibbs came out of the New 
House a Sunday trio was in cour 
of passage upon the sidewalk: an 

ample young woman, placid of face; 
black-clad, thin young man, whose ex- 
pression was one of habitual anxiety, 
habitual wariness, and habitual eager- 
ness. He propelled a perambulator con 
taining the third—and all three wer 
newly cleaned, Sundayfied, and made fit 
to dine with the wife’s relatives. 

“How'd you like for me to be 
young fella, ‘mamma?’ the husband 
whispered. ‘“‘He’s one of the sons, and 
there ain’t but two left now.” 

The wife stared curiously at Bibl 
“Well, I don’t know,” she returned. 
“He looks to me like he had his own 
troubles.” 

“T expect he has, like anybody else,” 
said the young husband, “but I guess y 
could stand a good deal if we had his 
money.” 

“Well, maybe, if you keep on the wa 
you been, baby ’Il be as well fixed as th 
Sheridans. You can’t tell.”” She glanced 
back at Bibbs, who had turned north. 
**He walks awful slow and stooped-over- 
like.” 

“So much money in his pockets it 
makes him sag, I guess,” said the young 
husband with bitter admiration. 


' 


Mary, happening to glance from a 
window, saw Bibbs coming, and she 
started, clasping her hands together in a 
sudden alarm. She met him at the door. 

“Bibbs!” she cried. “What is the 
matter? I saw something was terribl; 
wrong when I— You look—” Shi 
paused, and he came in, not lifting his 
eyes to hers. Always before, when h¢ 
crossed that threshold he came with his 
head up and his wistful gaze seeking 
hers. “Ah, poor boy!” she said, with a 
gesture of understanding and pity. “! 


know what it is!”’ 


He followed her into the room where 


they always sat, and sank into a chair. 
“You needn’t tell me,” she said. 


*They’ve made you give up. Your 


father’s won—you’ re going to do what 
he wants. You’ve given up.” 
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Still without looking at her, he in- 
clined his head in affirmation. 

She gave a little cry of compassion and 
came and sat near him. “Bibbs,” she 
said, “I can be glad of one thing, though 
it’s selfish. I can be glad you came 
traight to me. It’s more to me than 
even if you’d come because you were 
happy.” She did not speak again for a 
little while; then she said: “‘ Bibbs—dear 

could you tell me about it? Do you 

ant to?” 

Still he did not look up, but in a voice 
shaken and husky he asked her a ques- 
tion so grotesque that at first she thought 
she had misunderstood his words. 

“Mary,” he said, “could you marry 


“What did you say, Bibbs?” she 
asked, quietly. 

His tone and attitude did not change. 
“Will you marry me?” 

Both of her hands leaped to her cheeks 

she grew red and then white. She 
rose slowly, and moved backward from 
him, staring at him, at first incredu- 
lously, then with an intense perplexity 
more and more luminous in her wide 
eyes till it was like a point of fire. The 
room filled with strangeness in the long 
silence—the two were so strange to each 
other. At last she said: 

“What made you say that?” 

He did not answer. 

“Bibbs, look at me!’ Her voice was 
loud and clear. ‘‘What made you say 
that? Look at me!” 

He could not look at her and he could 


not speak. 
“W hat was it that made you?” she 
said. “I want you to tell me.” 


She went closer to him, her eyes ever 
brighter and wider with that intensity 
of wonder. ““You’ve given up—to your 
father,” she said, slowly, “and then you 
came to ask me—” She broke off. 
“Bibbs, do you want me to marry 
your” 

“Yes,” he said, just audibly. 

“No!” she cried. “You donot. Then 
what made you ask me? What is it 
that’s happened ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Wait,” she said. “Let me think. 
It’s something that happened since our 
walk this morning—yes, since you left 


me at noon. Something happened 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 777.—51 
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that—” She stopped abruptly, with a 
long, tremulous murmur of amazement 
and dawning comprehension. She re- 
membered that Sibyl had gone to the 
New House. 

Bibbs swallowed painfully, and con- 
trived to say, “I do—I do want you to— 
marry me, if—if—you could.” 

She looked at him, and slowly shook 
her head. “Bibbs, do you—”’ Her 
voice was as unsteady as his—little more 
than a whisper. “Do you think I’m—in 
love with you?” 

ai No,” he said. 

Somewhere in the still air of the room 
there was a whispered word; it did not 
seem to come from Mary’ s one lips, 
but he was aware of it. ‘‘Why?” 

“‘T’ve had nothing but dreams,” Bibbs 
said, desolately, “but they weren’t 
like that. Sibyl said no girl could 
care about me.” He smiled, faintly, 
though still he did not look at Mary. 
“And when I first came home, Edith 
told me Sibyl was so anxious to marry 
that she’d have married me. She meant 
it to express Sibyl’s extremity, you see. 
But I hardly needed either of them to 
tell me. I hadn’t thought of myself as— 
well, as particularly c aptivating!” 

Oddly enough, Mary’ s pallor changed 
to an angry flush. “Those two!” she ex- 
claimed, sharply; and then, with thor- 
ough-going contempt: **Lamhorn! 
That’s like them!” She turned away, 
went to the bare little black mantel, and 
stood leaning upon it. Presently she 
asked: 

“When did Mrs. Roscoe Sheridan say 
that ‘no girl’ could care about you?” 

“To-day.” 

Mary drew a deep breath. “I think 
I’m beginning to understand—a little.” 
She bit her lip; there was anger in good 
truth in her eyes and in. her voice. 

“Answer me once more,” she said. 
“Bibbs, do you know now why I stopped 
wearing my furs?” 

wd Seg 

“IT thought so! Your sister-in-law told 
you, didn’t she?” 

“T— I heard her say— 

“T think I know al happened, 
now.” Mary’s breath came fast and 
her voice shook, but she spoke rapidly. 
“You ‘heard her say’ more than that. 
You ‘heard her say’ that we were bit- 
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terly poor, and that on that account I 
tried first to marry your brother—and 
then—”’ But now she faltered, and 
it was only after a convulsive effort 
that she was able to go on. “And 
then—that I tried to marry—you! You 
‘heard her say’ that—and you believe 
that I don’t care for you and that ‘no 
girl’ could care for you—but you think 
I am in such an ‘extremity, ‘as Sibyl 
was—that y— And so— not ‘wanting 
me, and believing that I could not want 
you—except for my ‘extremity’—you 
took your father’s offer and then came to 
ask me—to marry you! What had J 
shown you of myself that could make 
you—” 

Suddenly she sank down, kneeling, 
with her face buried in her arms upon 
the lap of a chair, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. 

““Mary, Mary!” he cried, helplessly. 
“Oh no—you—you don’t understand.” 

“IT do, though!” she sobbed. “I do!” 

He came and stood beside her. “You 
kill me!” he said. “I can’t make it 
plain. From the first of your loveliness 
to me, I was all self. It was always you 
that gave and I that took. I was the 


dependent—I did nothing but lean on 
you. We always talked of me, not of 
you. It was all about my idiotic dis- 


tresses and troubles. I thought of you 
as a kind of wonderful being that had 
no mortal or human suffering except by 
sympathy. You seemed to lean down— 
out of a rosy cloud—to be kind to me. 
I never dreamed 7 could do anything for 
you! I never dreamed you could need 
anything to be done for you by any- 
body. And to-day I heard that—that 
you— 

“You heard that I needed to marry— 
some one—anybody—with money,” she 
sobbed. ‘And you thought we were so 
re desperate—you believed that I 

ad—” 

“No!” he said, quickly. “I didn’t 
believe you’d done one kind thing for 
me—for that. No, no, no! I knew 
you'd never thought of me except gener- 
ously—to give. I said I couldn’t make 
it plain!’ he cried, despairingly. 

“Wait!” She lifted her head and ex- 
tended her hands to him unconsciously, 
like a child. “Help me up, Bibbs.” 
Then, when she was once more upon her 





feet, she wiped her eyes and smiled upon 
him ruefully and faintly, but reassur- 
ingly, as if to tell him, in that way, thar 
she knew he had not meant to hurt her. 
And that smile of hers, so lamentab). 
but so faithfully friendly, misted his own 
eyes, for his shamefacedness lowered 
them no more. 

“Let me tell you what you want to te|! 
me,” she said. “You can’t, because you 
can’t put it into words—they are too 
humiliating for me, and you’ re too gent|: 
to say them. Tell me, though, isn’t it 
true? You didn’t believe that I’d tried 
to make you fall in love with me—” 

“Never! Never for an instant!” 

“You didn’t believe I’d tried to mak: 
you want to marry me—” 

**No, no, no!” 

“T believe it, Bibbs. You thought 
that I was fond of you; you knew I cared 
for you—but you didn’t think I might 
be—in love with you. But you thought 
that | might marry you without being 
in love with you because you did beliey: 
I had tried to marry your brother, 
and—” 

“Mary, I only knew—for the first 
time—that you—that you were—” 

“Were desperately poor,” she said. 
“You can’t even say that! Bibbs, it was 
true; I did try to make Jim want to 
marry me. I did!” And she sank down 
into the chair, weeping bitterly again. 
Bibbs was agonized. 

“Mary,” he groaned, “I didn’t know 
you could cry!” 

“Listen,” she said. ‘Listen till I get 
through —I want you to understand. 
We were poor, and we weren’t fitted to 
be. We never had been, and we didn’t 
know what to do. We'd been almost 
rich; there was plenty, but my fathe: 
wanted to take advantage of the growth 
of the town; he wanted to be richer, but 
instead—well, just about the time you: 
father finished building next door w: 
found we hadn’t anything. People sa: 
that sometimes, meaning that the) 
haven’t anything in comparison with 
other people of their own kind, but w: 
really hadn't anything—we hadn’t an) 
thing at all, Bibbs! And we couldn’t « 
anything. You might wonder why | 
didn’t ‘try to be a stenographer’—and | 
wonder myself, why, when a family loses 
its money, people always say the daugh- 
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ters ‘ought to go and be stenographers.’ 
It’s curious!—as if a wave of the hand 
made you into a stenographer. No, I’d 
been raised to be either married com- 
fortably, or a well-to-do old maid, if I 
chose not to marry. The poverty came 
on slowly, Bibbs, but at last it was all 
there—and I didn’t know how to be a 
stenographer. I didn’t know how to be 
anything except a well-to-do old maid or 
somebody’s wife—and I couldn’t be a 
well-to-do old maid. Then, Bibbs, I did 
what I’d been raised to know how to do. 
| went out to be fascinating and be mar- 
ried. I did it openly, at least, and with 
a kind of decent honesty. I told your 
brother I had meant to fascinate him 
and that I was not in love with him, but 
[ let him think that perhaps I meant to 
marry him. I think I did mean to 
marry him. I had never cared for any- 
body—like that—and I thought it might 
be there really wasn’t anything more 
than a kind of excited fondness. I can’t 
be sure, but I think that though I did 
mean to marry him, I never should 


have done it, because that sort of a 
something 
Something 


marriage is—it’s sacrilege 
would have stopped me. 
did stop me; it was your sister-in- 
law, Sibyl. She meant no harm—but 
she was horrible, and she put what I was 
doing into such horrible words—and 
they were the truth—oh! I saw myself! 
She was proposing a miserable compact 
with me—and I couldn’t breathe the air 
of the same room with her, though I'd 
so cheapened myself she had a right to 
assume that I would. But I couldn’t! 
| left her, and I wrote to your brother— 
just a quick scrawl. I told him just 
what I’d done; I asked his pardon, and 
[ said I would not marry him. I posted 
the letter, but he never got it. That 
was the afternoon he was killed. That’s 
all, Bibbs. Now you know what I did— 
and you know—me!” She pressed her 
clenched hands tightly against her eyes, 
leaning far forward, her head bowed be- 
fore him. 

Bibbs had forgotten himself long ago; 
his heart broke for her. ‘Couldn’t you— 
Isn’t there— Won’t you—” he stam- 
mered. “Mary, I’m going with father. 
Isn’t there some way you could use the 
money without having to take me?” 

She gave a choked little laugh. 
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“You gave me something to live for,” 
he said. ‘You kept me alive, I think— 
and I’ve hurt you like this!” 

**Not you—oh no!” 

“You could forgive me, Mary?” 

“Oh, a thousand times!” Her right 
hand went out in a faltering gesture, 
and just touched his own for an instant. 
“But there’s nothing to forgive.” 

“And you can’t—you can’t—” 

“Can’t what, Bibbs?” 

“You couldn’t—” 

“Marry you?” she said for him. 

“Ts 

“No, no, no!” She sprang up, facing 
him, and without knowing what she did 
she set her hands upon his breast, push- 
ing him back from her a little. “I can’t, 
I can’t! Don’t you see?” 

“Mary—” 

“No, no! And you must go now, 
Bibbs; I can’t bear any more—please—” 

“* Mary—” 

**Never, never, never!” she cried, in a 
passion of tears. ‘“‘ You mustn’t come 
any more. I can’t see you, dear! Never, 
never, never!” 

Somehow, in helpless, stumbling obe- 
dience to her beseeching gesture, he got 
himself to the door and out of the house. 


CHAPTER XXX 
IBYL and Roscoe were upon the 
S point of leaving when Bibbs re- 
turned to the New House. He 
went straight to Sibyl, and spoke to her 
quietly, but so that the others might 
hear. 

“When you said that if I’d stop to 
think, I’d realize that no one would be 
apt to care enough about me to marry 
me, you were right,” he said. “I 
thought perhaps you weren’t, and so I 
asked Miss Vertrees to marry me. It 
proved what you said of me, and dis- 
proved what you said of her. She re- 
fused.” 

And having thus spoken, he quitted 
the room as straightforwardly “t= had 
entered it. 

“He’s so queer!” Mrs. Sheridan 
gasped. ‘Who on earth would thought 
of his doin’ that?” 

“T told you,” said her husband, 
grimly. 

“You didn’t tell us he’d go and—” 
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“I told you she wouldn’t have him. 
I told you she wouldn’t have jim, didn’t 
ig 

Sibyl was altogether taken aback. 
“Do you suppose it’s true? Do you sup- 
pose she wouldn't?” 

“He didn’t look exactly like a young 
man that ’d just got things fixed up fine 
with his girl,” said Sheridan. ‘Not to 
me, he didn’t!” 

“But why would 

*T tole you,” he inte rrupted, angrily, 
“she ain’t that kind of a girl! If you 
got to have proof, well, I’ll tell you and 
get it over with, though I’d pretty near 
just as soon not have to talk a whole lot 
about my dead boy’s private affairs. 
She wrote to Jim she couldn’t take him; 
and it was a good, straight letter, too. 
It came to Jim’s office; he never saw it. 
She wrote it the afternoon he was hurt.” 

**l remember I saw her put a letter in 
the mail-box that afternoon,” said Ros- 
coe. “Don’t you remember, Sibyl? I 
told you about it—I! was waiting for you 
while you were in there so long talking 
to her mother. It was just before we 
saw that something was wrong over 
here, and Edith came and called me.” 

Sibyl shook her head, but she remem- 
bered. And she was not cast down, for 
although some remnants of perplexity 
were left in her eyes, they were dimmed 
by an increasing glow of triumph; and 
she departed—after some further frag- 
mentary discourse—visibly elated. After 
all, the guilty had not been exalted; 
and she perceived vaguely, but none the 
less surely, that her injury had been 
copiously avenged. She bestowed a con- 
tented glance upon the old house with 
the cupola as she and Roscoe crossed the 
street. 

When they had gone, Mrs. Sheridan 
indulged in reverie, but after a while 
she said, uneasily, “Papa, you think it 
would be any use to tell Bibbs about 
that letter?” 

*T don’t know,” he answered, walking 
moodily to the window. “I been think- 
in’ about it.” He came to a decision. 
“TI reckon | will.” And he went up to 
Bibbs’s room. 

“Well, you goin’ back on what you 
said?” he inquired, brusquely, as he 
opened the door. “You goin’ to take 
it back and lay down on me again?” 


“No,” said Bibbs. 

“Well, perhaps | didn’t have any c: 
to accuse you of that. I don’t know .; 
you ever did go back on anything y: 
said, exactly, though God knows you’, 
laid down on me enough. You certain|\ 
have!” Sheridan was baffled. This 
not what he wished to say, but his wor. 
were unmanageable; he found hims: 
unable to control them, and his que: 
lous abuse went on in spite of him. 
can’t say I expect much of you—nor 
from the way you always been, up 
now—unless you turn over a new le: 
and I don’t see any encouragement | 
think you’re goin’ to do that! If you ; 
down there and show a spark o’ re: 
git-up, | reckon the whole office ’Il fa! 
in a faint. But if you’re ever goin’ t 
show any, you better begin right at th 
beginning and begin to show it t 
morrow.” 

“Yes—l’ll try.” 

“You better, if it’s in you!” Sheridan 
was sheerly nonplussed. He had al- 
ways been able to say whatever h: 
wished to say, but his tongue seemed 
bewitched. He had come to tell Bib! 
about Mary’s letter, and to his own 
angry astonishment it seemed impossih 
for him to do anything except to scold 
like a drudge-driver. ‘‘ You better com: 
down there with your mind made up to 
hustle harder than the hardest workin’ 
man that’s under you, or you'll not get 
on very good with me, I tell you! Th 
way to get ahead—and you better set 
it down in your books—the way to get 
ahead is to do ten times the work of th 
hardest worker that works for you. But 
you don’t know what work is, yet. Al 
you've ever done was just stand around 
and feed a machine a child could handle, 
and then come home and take a bath 
and go callin’. I tell you you’re up 
against a mighty different proposition 
now, and if you’re worth your salt—and 
you never Pca any signs of it yet,— 
not any signs that stuck out enough t: 
bang somebody on the head and mak: 
"em sit up and take notice—well, I want 
to say, right here and now—and yo! 
better listen, because | want to say just 
what I do say. I say—” 


He meandered to a full stop. Hi: 
mouth hung open and his mind was 
hopeless blank. 
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Bibbs looked up patiently—an old, 
old look. “Yes, father; I’m listening.” 

“That’s all,” said Sheridan, frowning 
heavily. *“‘That’s all I came to say, and 
you better see *t you remember it!” 

He shook his head warningly, and 
went out, closing the door behind him 
with a crash. 
footsteps indicated his departure. He 

stopped just outside the door, and stood 
there a minute or more. Then abrupt- 

he turned the knob and exhibited to 
his son a forehead liberally covered with 
perspiration. 

“Look here,” he said, crossly. “That 
girl over yonder wrote Jim a letter—” 

“T know,” said Bibbs. ‘She told 
me. 

“Well, I thought you needn’t feel so 
much upset about it—” The door closed 
on his voice as he withdrew, but the con- 
clusion of the sentence was nevertheless 
audible—“‘if you knew she wouldn’t 
have Jim, either.” 

\nd he stamped his way down-stairs 
to tell his wife to quit her frettin’ and 
not bother him with any more fool’s er- 
rands. She was about to inquire what 
Bibbs “‘said,” but after a second thought 
she decided not to speak at all. She 
merely murmured a wordless assent, and 
verbal communication was given over 
between them for the rest of that after- 
noon. 

Bibbs and his father were gone when 
Mrs. Sheridan woke the next morning, 
and she had a dreary day. She missed 
Edith woefully, and she worried about 
what might be taking place in the Sheri- 
dan Building. She felt that everything 
depended on how Bibbs “took hold,” 
and, upon her husband’s return in the 
evening, she seized upon the first oppor- 
tunity to ask him hew things had gone. 
He was non-committal. What could 
anybody tell by the first day? He'd 
seen plenty go at things well enough 
right at the start and then blow up. 
Pretty near anybody could show up fair 
the first day or so. There was a big job 
ahead. This material, such as it was— 
Bibbs, in fact—had to be broken in to 
handling the work Roscoe had done; and 
then, at least as an overseer, he must 
take Jim’s position in the Realty Com- 
pany as well. He told her to ask him 
again in a month. 
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However, no sound of 
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But during the course of dinner she 
gathered from some disjointed remarks 
of his that he and Bibbs had lunched to- 
gether at the small restaurant where it 
had been Sheridan’s custom to lunch 
with Jim, and she took this to be an 
encouraging sign. Bibbs went to his 
room as soon as they left the table, and 
her husband was not communicative 
after reading his paper. 

She became an anxious spectator of 
Bibbs’s progress as a man of business, 
although it was a progress she could 
glimpse but dimly and only in the eve- 
ning, through his remarks and_ his 
father’s at dinner. Usually Bibbs was 
silent, except when directly addressed, 
but on the first evening of the third 
week of his new career he offered an 
opinion which had apparently been the 
subject of previous argument. 

“Td like you to understand just what 
I meant about those storage- rooms, 
father,” he said, as Jackson placed his 
coffee before him. ‘‘ Abercrombie agreed 
with me, but you wouldn’t listen to him.” 

“You can talk, if you want to, and I'll 
listen,” Sheridan returned, “but you 
can’t show me that Jim ever took up 
with a bad thing. The roof fell because 
it hadn’t had time to settle and 
account of weather conditions. I want 
that building put just the way Jim 
planned it.” 

“You can’t have it,” said Bibbs. 
“You can’t because Jim planned for the 
building to stand up, and it won’t do it. 
The other one—the one that didn’t fall 
—is so shot with cracks we haven't 
dared use it for storage. It won’t stand 
weight. There’s only one thing to do: 
get both buildings down as quickly as 
we can, and build over. Brick’s the best 
and cheapest in the long run for that 
type.” 

Sheridan looked sarcastic. “Fine! 
What we goin’ to do for storage-rooms 
while we’re waitin’ for those few bricks 
to be laid?” 

“Rent,” 


Bibbs returned, promptly. 
“We'll lose money if we don’t rent, any- 
how—they were waiting so long for you 
to give the warehouse matter your at- 


tention after the roof fell. You don’t 
know what an amount of stuff they’ve 
got piled up on us over there. We'd 
have to rent until we could patch up 
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those po perils—and the Krivitch 


Manufacturing Company’s plant is emp- 
ty, right across the street. I took an 
option on it for us this morning.” 

Sheridan’s expression was queer. 
“Look here!” he said, sharply. “Did 
you go and do that without consulting 
me?” 

“It didn’t cost anything,” said Bibbs. 
*‘It’s only until to-morrow afternoon at 
two o'clock. I undertook to convince 
you before then.” 

“Oh, you did?” Sheridan’s tone was 
sardonic. “Well, just suppose you 
couldn’t convince me.” 

“TI can, though—and I intend to,” 
said Bibbs, quietly. “I don’t think you 
understand the condition of those build- 
ings you want patched up.” 

**Now, see here,” said Sheridan, with 
slow emphasis; “suppose I had my mind 
set about this. jim thought they’d 
stand, and suppose it was—well, kind of 
a matter of sentiment with me to prove 
he was right.” 

Bibbs looked at him compassionately. 
“I’m sorry if you have a sentiment about 
it, father,” he said. “But whether you 
have or not can’t make a difference. 
You'll get other people hurt if you trust 
that process, and that won’t do. And 
if you want a monument to Jim, at least 
you want one that will stand. Besides, 
I don’t think you can reasonably defend 
sentiment in this particular kind of 
affair.” 


“Oh, you don’t?” 

“No, but I’m sorry you didn’t tell 
me you felt it.” 

Sheridan seemed struck with his son’s 
tone. “Why are you ‘sorry’?” he asked, 
curiously. 

“* Because I had the building inspector 
up there, this noon,” said Bibbs, “and I 
had him condemn both those buildings.” 

“What!” 

“He’d been afraid to do it before, 
until he heard from us—afraid you’d see 
he lost his job. But he can’t un-con- 
demn them—they’ve got to come down 
now.” 

Sheridan gave him a long and piercing 
stare from beneath lowered brows. Fi- 
nally he said, “How long did they give 
you on that option to convince me?” 

“Until two o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon.” 


“All right,” said Sheridan, not relax- 
ing. “I’m convinced.” 

Bibbs jumped up. “I thought you 
would be. I'll telephone the Krivitch 
agent. He gave me the option until to- 
morrow, but I told him I'd settle it this 
evening.” 

Sheridan gazed after him as he left the 
room, and then, though his expression 
did not alter in the slightest, a sound 
came from him that startled his wife. [+ 
had been a long time since she had heard 
anything resembling a chuckle from him, 
and this sound—although it was grim 
and dry—bore that resemblance. 

She brightened eagerly. “Looks like 
he was startin’ right well, don’t it, 
papa?” 

“*Startin’? Lord! He got me on the 
hip! Why, he knew what I wanted 
that’s why he had the inspector up there, 
so ’t he’d have me beat before we even 
started to talk about it. And did you 
hear him? ‘Can’t reasonably defend 
sentiment!” And the way he says ‘Us.’ 
‘Took an option for Us’! ‘Stuff piled 
up on Us’!” 

There was always an alloy for Mrs. 
Sheridan. “I don’t just like the way he 
looks, though, papa.” 

“Oh, there’s got to be something! 
Only one chick left at home, so you 
start to frettin’ about it!” 

““No. He’s changed. There’s kind of 
a settish look to his face, and—” 

“I guess that’s the common-sens: 
comin’ out on him, then,” said Sheridan. 
*You’ll see symptoms like that in a good 
many business men, I| expect.” 

‘Well, and he don’t have as good color 
as he was gettin’, before. And he'd 
begun to fill out some, but—” 

Sheridan gave forth another dry chuc- 
kle, and, going round the table to her, 

atted her upon the shoulder with his 
eft hand, his right being still heavily 
bandaged, es he no longer wore a 
sling. “That’s the way it is with you, 
mamma—got to take your frettin’ out 
one way if you don’t another!” 

“No. He don’t look well. It ain't 
exactly the way he looked when he be- 
gun to get sick that time, but he kind o’ 
seems to be losin’, some way.” 

“Yes, he may ’ve lost something,” said 
Sheridan. “I expect he’s lost a whole 
lot o’ foolishness besides his God-for- 
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saken notions about writin’ 
and —” 

“No,” his wife persisted. “I mean he 
looks right peakid. And yesterday, 
when he was settin’ with us, he kept 
lookin’ out the window. He wasn’t 
re adin’.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t he look out the 
window?” 

‘He was lookin’ over there. He never 
read a word all afternoon, I don’t be- 
lie ve.” 

“1 ook here,’ ’ said Sheridan. “Bibbs 
might ’a’ kept goin’ on over there the 
rest of his life, moonin’ on and on, but 
what he heard Sibyl say did one big 
thing, anyway. 
his trance. Well, he had to go and bust 
clean out with a bang; and that stopped 
his goin’ over there, and it stopped his 
poetry, but I reckon he’s begun to get 
pretty fair pay for what he lost. I guess 


poetry 


It woke him up out of 
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a good many young men have had to get 
over worries like his; they got to lose 
something if they’re goin’ to keep ahead 
o’ the procession nowadays—and it kind 
0’ looks to me, mamma, like Bibbs might 
keep quite a considerable long way 
ahead. Why, a year from now I'll bet 
you he won’t know there ever was such 
a thing as poetry! And ain’t he funny? 
He wanted to stick to the shop so’s he 
could ‘think’! What he meant was, 
think about some thing useless. Well, I 
guess he’s keepin’ his mind pretty occu- 
pied the other way, these days. Yes, 
sir, it took a pretty fair-sized shock to 
get him out of his trance, but it cer- 
tainly did the business.” He patted his 
wife’s shoulder again, and then, without 
any prefatory symptoms, broke into a 
boisterous laugh. 

‘Honest, mamma, he works like a 
gorilla!”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Song in the Dusk 


BY DANA BURNET 


A SINGER, passing on the star-flecked stream, 
Sang to the moon, in heaven’s window framed; 

His dipping oar dragged silver through the dusk— 
His voice was full of music still untamed. 


The echoes lived and lived along the night 


Till they were old with ecstasy. 


... Lhe note 


That clasps the meaning of a universe 
Lifted and thrilled from that far Singer’s throat. 


I know not what he s 


Within the cottage we 


sang, this Voyageur, 
I only know it was his heart’s 


‘desire! 


sat listening, 


He with his years and | with dreams and fire... . 


Through the long twilight, till the dark grew deep, 
We sat together, silent, distant-eyed. 

In me there was a need of worlds to storm; 
In him it seemed that worlds on worlds had died. 





The Cleansing Tears 


BY EUGENE 


ITHOUT any particular 

Mg rhyme or reason Ralph 
am Madden had been fed 
hinto the down-town 

» clerk-machine the day 
after he left the public 

Ses school. In the Madden 
sphere of life no discussion is wasted on 
such matters, and no problem, indeed, 
is perceived. The home atmosphere is 
charged with supreme indifference to 
such questions as vocation, character, 
ability, and choice. The line of business 
the boy enters depends entirely on what 
firm happens to need a boy, or on what 
office- manager chances to be pleased 
with the boy’s appearance. A clean col- 
lar and a neatly combed and brushed 
head may get him into a bank, should 
he have the luck or sense to apply to 
a bank first, or the lack of such neatness 
may attach him to the packing-room of 
a wholesale house. Unless there happen 
to be extraordinary circumstances of 
some kind, youth, on leaving school, 
goes wandering into the lower city and 
gets a job as an office-boy. Instead of 
being started on life’s road with serious 
forethought, he is allowed to set forth 
without guidance on a reckless adven- 
ture. There is a general illusion that this 
is quite the proper course and that the 
results are usually gratifying in the end. 
There are exceptions, but in nine cases 
out of ten the result is the inevitable 
one—the boy is quickly whirled into the 
clerk-machine and stays there. 

Ralph was not one of the exceptions, 
and at nineteen he was a clerk in the 
accounting department of a corporation. 
Life meant little to him—in fact, he did 
not consider life at all as an abstract 

roposition. But he never doubted that 
fis was a deep knowledge of the world. 


He would have laughed at the idea that 
he was new and untried material waiting 
for the kindling spark. That spark was 


not likely to be struck from his daily 
occupation, and he was fast developing 
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into the finished product of the combina- 
tion of his business and his home en- 
vironment: a conceited, thoughtless 
youth; unspeakably innocent in the 
larger sense of the word, but likable and 
completely human. He eagerly culti- 
vated the queer, foolish philosophy of 
his kind—the code of action and com- 
ment which youth derives from an ar- 
dent devotion to the comic supplement, 
and an equally devout attendance on 
vaudeville. 

But Ralph was not altogether unaware 
that his life was a drear and drab thing 
at best. His daily occupation was a 
monotonous routine, though he was still 
too young to realize this fully. His 

ome was merely a place in which to eat 
and sleep. Even had it been more 
attractive than it was, he could not 
imagine such a thing as staying home. 
In his own vernacular, a boy who stayed 
home was “‘a dead one.” Ralph had no 
taste for study or reading. He hurried 
out every evening after supper, to join 
“the crowd,” to haunt billiard-rooms 
and moving-picture shows, or to make 
crude and ludicrous efforts to ingratiate 
himself with the other sex. He spent a 
vast deal of energy and enthusiasm on 
these pursuits. He took them quite seri- 
ously—not to do so was to be that most 
contemptible of beings, “‘a dead one.” 
He set great value on the freemasonry 
of his companions. He feared nothing 
so much as a loss of popularity with 
them, a popularity which might be easily 
impaired by not being “wise to” things 
—especially things which have to do 
with the more dubious phases of life, in 
a knowledge of which Ralph conceived 
himself deeply versed. 

But as time went on his enthusiasm 
for this narrow cycle of idle diversions 
began to lag, though he took care to 
hide this state of mind. He might have 
said that he was bored. He felt a longing 
for something, without having any dis- 
tinct idea what it was he wanted. There 
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ere evenings when he came home tired, 
uf, nevertheless, went out to places 
vhere he did not really want to go, and 
stened to conversations (or what passed 
r such in his world) that no longer held 
is interest. Once or twice he thought 
f staying home in the evening, but the 
habby, dirty flat repelled him. His 
imbering, beer-swilling father, who sel- 
lom spoke to him, pervaded the flat, 
rong about shoe less and in shirt-sleey es, 
moking a dirty pipe like a foul chimney, 
aselessly growling at and bullving-his 
nid, sickly wife. John Madden re- 
rarded all boys as “‘ young loafers,”’ and 
amply acted up to this parental dogma. 
He took his wife’s sickliness as a personal 
affront—he could not forgive her for it. 
\gain, he had a suspicion (which hap- 
pened to be correct that she would be 


ver-lenient to the boy if she had the 


chance, and he watched her jealously, 
swiftly thwarting the feeble, secretive 
attempts that Mary Madden made to 
better her son’s lot at home. 

Mary Madden had her physical trou- 
bles to contend with and her own bitter 
realizations of life, and she could not 
have done much for her son had the 
father been out of the way. Her love 
was helpless. But she was quietly plac- 
ing great faith in Ralph’s future. She 
had glorious visions of happier days, 
with Ralph as the master of the house. 
Her consuming fear was that she would 
lose him before that time came—that 
he would become dissatisfied and dis- 
gusted with his parents and his home. 
She regarded Ralph as a kind of miracle, 
for Mary Madden had a notion that a 
young man who went to work in his 
best clothes and a white collar, and 
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who worked in an office (her husband 
wrapped up newspapers in the shipping- 
room of an afternoon paper), was neces- 
sarily a superior being. But she could 
do little for him, and Ralph did not see. 
To him she was just his mother—and 
that was all. 

One evening, when Ralph was stand- 
ing idly on the apartment-house stoop, 
he did actually, and much to his secret 
astonishment, attract the notice of 
girl. He had seen her come by a number 
of times, but the approved tactics which 
he used had always failed, as they had 
in countless other cases; for Ralph had 
not yet learred that, contrary to the 
peculiar ideas of his kind, the average 
girl is too shy and modest for that sort 
of thing. Nor did it occur to him that 
such girls have ample opportunities for 
mee ting young men without re sorting to 
chance. 

But this time the girl returned his 
smile and his “‘Good evening.”” He im- 
mediately joined her and they walked 
on up the street together, Ralph giving 
voice to a series of inane and banal 
remarks. Like all his boy associates, he 
had no doubt that such remarks were 
highly entertaining and witty, and pecul- 
iarly adapted to the clinching of situa- 
tions like the present. He was thor- 
oughly satished with himself, and did 
not notice that the girl was making no 
reply. 

They came to the corner of the avenue 
and stopped. Ralph lost no time in sug- 
gesting that they go to a picture-show. 

“T can’t to-night,” said the girl. “I 
just ran out to do some shopping. But 
you can come along—if you want to.” 

This was altogether contrary to the 
code which Ralph was putting into ac- 
tion. He tried persuasion, but she cut 
him short with a finality that startled 
him. He summoned a laugh and agreed 
to the shopping. To him it was a doubt- 
ful and unheard-of proceeding, but she 
was his first “‘success,” and he was 
tickled. 

They visited several stores, and she 
made quite a number of purchases. 
Ralph ceased his remarks—he had some- 
how gained an impression that they were 
not making the desired “hit.” He en- 
deavored to make effective use of his 
eyes. The girl stole a keen glance at 


him now and then, but otherwise 

paid little atcention to him. As he sto 
beside her at a counter, it sudden 
occurred to him that she was controll 
him—something the code did not cou 
tenance; but he had no idea what to d 

She was not pretty—not in his ey 
at least, for Ralph had but one idea 
beauty: for him beauty was obviou 
gorgeous, blatant, and generally blond 
But it did not matter much wheth: 
she was pretty or not. She was a gi! 
and sufhciently attractive. She wa 
passable. He did not take the troubl. 
to note that the face under the brow: 
hair was sweet and gentle; that the gra 
eyes were wistful and a little sad. | And 
least of all could the boy, hardened by 
his nights with “the crowd,” read th 
secret which stood clear enough in thos: 
gentle gray eyes —the shy hopes, the 
romantic fancies, the beautiful, eternal 
dreams of girlhood. He did not know 
that the “passable” girl’s heart was 
beating fast—with fear that perhaps sh« 
had made a great mistake, and hop 
that perhaps her daring decision to meet 
his advances had been right. She stol: 
another glance at him, and hope won th« 
day. Ralph was blessed with an ampk 
share of good looks, and whatever his 
thoughts might now be, his face and his 
clear blue eyes belied them. 

She had an inconvenient number of 
bags and packages by the time they left 
the last store. 

“Won’t you help me carry them?” 
she asked, in a tone which carried the 
suggestion that he might have offered to 
do so. 

Ralph hastily and confusedly grabbed 


them all. It was his first experience of 


the kind; his thoughts were far from 
anything of this nature, but something 
within him seemed to stir and make him 
respond. But he was disconcerted and 
at a loss how to proceed. The girl unex- 
pectedly came to his relief. 

“Let’s have a soda—before I go 
home.” 

This was better; this was in the code, 
and Ralph eagerly grasped at the oppor- 
tunity. They entered the candy-stor 
on the corner and sat down at one of th 
little tables, with the bundles on th« 
floor beside them. Two ice-cream sodas 
were brought. The girl now looked at 
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him frankly, searchingly. Ralph found 
himself suddenly tongue-tied. 

“You live in that house, don’t you?” 
she asked, poising her spoon. “That's 
why | thought I’d I'd speak. I neve! 
met any one this way before. Sut | was 
sure you lived there, and as I live in the 
same block, I—I kind of thought it 
would be—all right, maybe.” 

“Sure it’s all nght!’’ Ralph burst out. 
“Say, | like you! What’s your name? 
\line’s Madden—Ralph Madden. How 
about comin’ out after you take these 
things home?” 

“My name’s Norton—Rose Norton. 
No, I can’t get out to-night; but some 
ther time 

“To-morrow night?” 

“T'll try. You might look for me at 
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eight. 


If | don’t come by a quarter 
after, you'll know I can’t get out.” 
The boy smiled to himseif at that 


phiase, “I can’t ger out.” The girl’s 
artless revelation of her home circum- 
stances did not inspire Ralph with any 
sympathy. He did not think it artless; 
he would have laughed at the mere no- 
tion of the existence of any such mental 
state. He took it rather as a hint that 
she was ready for the kind of revolt 
that was the constant subject of much 
luscious conversation among his com- 
panions. He leaned across the table and 
endeavored to take her hand, but she 
drew back in a startled way and began 
to gather up the bundles. She was 
abashed, suddenly afraid of what she 
had done of herself. The boy did not 
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understand; he thought it highly amus- 
ing. He took the bundles from her and 
led the way out, enlivening and improv- 
ing their short walk with choice re- 
marks. When they reached her house 
and he had transferred the packages to 
her arms, they stood in the street for 
a moment in conversation: the boy 
slyly following up his code, the girl won- 
de ring, trying to understand him—-fight- 
ing for her preconception of him. Then 
Ralph turned away, whistling, thor- 
oughly satished with himself. 
‘The girl hurried up to her apartment 
an even more unkempt one than the 
Madden establishment—where she lived 
with her aunt’s family. A lean, hard- 
faced woman came bridling into the 
kit ‘hen, pouring out words vociferously. 
“Y’ bin an hour an’ more! Y’ needn’t 
tell me. I seen you out the front win- 
dow with that feller! Who is he?” 

“His name’s Madden; he lives just 
up the street.” 

“Y’ know him, do you? Well, let me 
tell you | know him, too! Ain’t I seen 
him up on the corner every night with 
that gang o’ loafers? I might ’a’ known 
they was your kind! Just you keep on 
the way you're goin’ and you'll get there, 
all right—you'll land where your fine 
sister is, on the street! Me tryin’ to 
bring up my children decent, an’ you 

The girl turned white; she swayed 
and shook as the words struck her like 
so many blows. The packages fell from 
her arms and scattered on the floor. 
She ran to her room, locked the door, 
and flung herself on the bed, sobbing 
wildly. 

Still whistling, Ralph strolled up to 
the corner, where he found several of 
his companions. They had seen him 
with the girl and had made appropriate 
remarks as she and Ralph passed. He 
joined the group with a nonchalant air, 
but secretly consumed with a desire to 
revel in their comment. He listened 
complacently, and then proceeded to 
expound his plan of action. It was a 
wretched, pitiful revelation, but the 
boy’s egotism glowed; he had no doubt 
that he was appearing in the light of a 
clever Don Juan. He went on with the 
sordid avowal, unaware that he was 
merely laying bare the shallowness of 
callow youth. He was a common pro- 
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duct of the big city. He had no s 
picion that standing there, scorniy 
sentiment and laughing at the si 
plicity that makes youth sacred, 
was a pathetic figure: a boy capable 
claiming and having his due mite 
happiness; able to dream, yet dreamii 
only of the gutter. 

The gir! did not appear the next nig] 
and Ralph only half guessed the trut 
of her failure to meet him. But she di 
meet him a few evenings later. The 
walked down the street, away from th« 
own neighborhood—the girl still cor 
scious of slight misgivings, but still hoy 
ing; the boy absurdly striving to mak 
what he considered a favorable and ds 
sirable impression. He was careful 
reveal nothing of his real thoughts; lh: 
was sly, and was taking his time 
according to the code. He knew that h 
had made an impression, but he did not 
understand in the least that his con 
scious efforts had very little to do with 
it. Absorbed in himself and his intent, 
the wistful gray eyes that now and then 
met his own held no secret for him. 
When he had exhausted the idle con- 
versation, or monologue, which he had 
probably learned by heart, he asked he: 
about herself with a superior, absent- 
minded air. She told him, readily and 
simply, what little there was to tell. 
She worked in a Harlem store, for five 
dollars a week, which she had to give to 
her aunt by way of board. Her parents 
were both dead, and she lived as best 
she could with her relatives. She wanted 
to learn stenography, but nobody showed 
any interest in her ambition. Ralph 
showed even less interest. He cut he: 
short with a new series of remarks about 
stenographers he knew, or said he knew 
He narrated some incidents which he 
deemed highly diverting. He was an- 
noved when she did not join in his 
laugh. He had no idea that she sav 
nothing at which to laugh and was hurt 
at his curt dismissal of her tentativ« 
confidences. 

The following Sunday afternoon the. 
went to Bronx Park. On Sundays, it 
seemed, the girl was rather in the wa 
at home; the flat swarmed with th: 
aunt’s numerous family. They wan- 
dered through the Park aimlessly and a 
little difidently, the boy busy with his 
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thoughts—his pursuit of the game—the 
girl indulging a novel sensation of hap- 
piness. They found a secluded bench 
and sat down. They were silent for a 
while; they knew they had come there 
consciously, to withdraw from the 
world. Each wondered what the other 
was thinking about, 
but neither suspected 
the gulf of misunder- 
standing between 
them. A few moments 
ago the boy had con- 
sidered that this would 
be his opportunity, 
but now his plans un- 
accountably crumpled 
up. There was some- 
thing about the girl 
—he did not know it 
was her innate refine- 
ment, her delicacy- 
that made him falter. 
He had often laughed 
at the notion of his 
ever being capable of 
any such feeling, but 
now it was there and 
he could not fight it 
of. For the first time 
in his life he was ex- 
periencing a faint 
twinge of shame, a 
dawning self-doubt. 
Suddenly the girl put 
her hand on his arm, 
intimately, confiding- 
ly, and looked at him 
with a frank smile. 

“Ralph,” she said 
simply, “tell me— 
about yourself.” 

She had not called 
him Ralph _ before. 
(hat, her words, and the soft touch on 
his arm, spoke volumes. The boy could 
not but understand, a little; yet it did 
not strike home. He had not been 
thinking of her that way, and he could 
not respond. But at the moment a 
strange feeling crept over him; for a 
fleeting instant the better part of the 
boy was touched. His imagination 
stirred—ventured to a higher plane. He 
had a glimpse of new and unexpectedly 
pleasing vistas. But it was only a 
glimpse; his heart held no answer for 
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her. He was able to shake off the emo- 
tion, able to feel merely flatte red. 

He proceeded to tell her about him- 
self. He had not intended to, but Ralph 
could not forego any opportunity of 
that kind. He had as little to tell 
as the girl, but he made a lengthy and 





highly colored epic of it, the girl listening 
appreciatively. She had many com- 
ments to make, and before he knew it 
they were plunged into a simple, natural, 
and, to them, absorbing conversation. 
He almost forgot about his plans; he 
had no idea girls could give him that 
sort of companionship. 

The afternoon waned and their talk 
became desultory. His eyes noted the 
watch she was wearing, and with a 
frankness born of the Madden environ- 
ment he asked where she got it. 
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“My sister gave it to me—for Christ- 
mas,” she replied. 

“Didn’t know you had a sister.” 
Ralph was interested. 

“She don’t live with us. I don’t 
see her often, but she writes to me. 
And she sends me money for lots of 
things—that’s how I got this nice suit— 
else I’d never have had it.” 

“She must have a swell job!” 

It was a long while before the girl 
replied. ‘‘I—I don’t know,” she said, 
at last. 

Ralph put his arm around her. She 
turned her face up to him, a great ques- 
tion in the gray eyes. He leaned over 
and kissed her. She waited, breath- 
lessly, but he said nothing. Her head 
sank in her hands. She was crying. 
The boy drew away, startled; he had 
never seen a girl cry. Again the unac- 
customed emotion crept over him. What 
was she crying for? Nothing within him 
whispered the answer. He sat there, 
silent, wondering. Then, without any 
volition on his part, the right impulse 
moved him. He put his arms around 
her and made a clumsy effort to comfort 
her. It was enough—for the time, at 
least. They went home placidly—the 
girl hopefully happy; the boy congratu- 
lating himself on his cleverness. 

It was several days before they met 
again, and then the girl had agreeable 
news. The entire horde of relatives 
were going to a wedding one night during 
the following week and she would have 
the evening to herself. She would be 
able to go out somewhere and no one 
would know, provided she was home by 
one o'clock. Ralph instantly seized on 
this. They would go to Coney Island! 

“I'd like to!” she exclaimed. “I ain’t 
ever had a chance to go there at night— 
it must be great!” 

It was settled. When the appointed 
evening came and they joined the pleas- 
ure-craving crowd on Surf Avenue, the 
boys eyes glittered. He imagined him- 
self a hunter who has cunningly set the 
trap and has only to await the right 
moment to snap it. It did not matter 
that this was his first adventure of the 
sort; he had listened to many tales, and 
conceived himself deeply versed in the 
lore of “life.” 

For a while they rushed about in the 


foolish way of people at Coney Islan: 
and then Raiph proposed that they ¢ 
to a place which lay a little beyond th 
limits of the tinsel city. The girl pri 
tested that it was getting late, but h 
laughed and dragged her along with hin 

Once inside the place, she knew its 
meaning with a comprehensiveness that 
would have both puzzled and awed th 
boy. That he could take pleasure in th: 
scene, that he could bring her to such 
a resort, cut the girl’s heart like a lash 

It was a dance-hall of the cheapest 
sort. The floor was crowded with 
dancers; at regular intervals a woman 
sang raucously, hideously; at a score of 
little tables other couples fringed the 
four walls. 

The girl could not dance, but Ralph 
did not mind. He ordered drinks. He put 
his arm around her, frankly, and spoke 
and the words cut and tore at her heart. 
While he spoke, she perceived that at 
every table the boy’s words were being 
openly and blatantly dramatized. He: 
eyes paused on a pretty, obviously radi- 
ant woman—a type characteristic of the 
place — sitting at a distant table. Sh« 
got up quickly, an expression of startled, 
unbelieving recognition on her face. Her 
sister's name escaped her lips and she 


stepped impulsively in the direction of 


the distant table. But it was only an 
impulse; it could not hold against the 
sudden and overwhelming impression 
that the whole place was rushing at her 
—its meaning became intensely personi- 
fied in an under-sized, putty - faced 
waiter who came insolently toward her. 
She turned, dodged among the crowded 
tables, and went out, running the gant- 
let of a hundred leering eyes. 

Ralph followed, his face flushed. He 
was filled with petty anger, considering 
himself the sufferer. Ne felt supremely) 
embarrassed and publicly shamed— 
what would these people think of him! 
She was a fool, and had made him a 
public spectacle. 

He caught up with her, and she let 
him pay the train fare and accompany 
her, though she did not speak. And 
Ralph, despite his callow rage, soon 
ceased his spluttering attempts at ac- 
cusing and protesting speech. Some- 
thing in her quiet disregard impelled him 
to silence. Sitting side by side, they 
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rode back to the city without the ex- 
change of a word. But several times 
the girl stole a glance at him. His good 
looks still drew her—perhaps a little 
more now than before, and she sighed, 
tears glistening in her gray eyes. She 
was dreaming the after-dream, the 
might-have-been; it was hard to give 
up. Rose Norton, surrounded by “life” 
and quite cognizant of its meaning and 
its powerful allurements, had glimpsed 
the eternal ideal of girlhood, and she 
clung to it, tranquilly, with artless per- 
sistence. At her door they pause d 
awkwardly. Rose’s heart fluttered for 
an instant, but the boy merely said a 
short “Good night” and abruptly 


turned away. 
[he weeks went by, and they did not 
Ralph found out that she 


meet again. 
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was using the next street, rather than 
pass his house, and he smiled to himself 
cynically. He industriously pursued his 
pointless existence. Day by day he be- 
came more perfectly representative of 
the mean and pitiful type which in his 
innocence he idealized. 

One evening, coming home in his care- 
less, indifferent way, the boy found 
strange people in his flat, and a strange 
something in the air that made his heart 
suddenly pound. His father sat in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen, staring stupidly. Two 
women, one who lived in the flat across 
the hall, and one who lived underneath, 
were moving about. ‘They had evi- 
dently taken charge. One of them turned 
to Ralph, motioning him to be quiet. 

“It’s your mother,” she said. “‘She 
was took with a stroke this afternoon. 
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he’s with 
W hat he 


The doctor's been twice, an’ 
het now we’ re 
says. 

She spoke with the directness of the 
woman of the tenements—the woman 
who lives close to such things. She 
made no attempt to soften the meaning 
of the words, uttering them with a keen 
relish of their dramatic value. ‘The boy 
stood staring at her. He knew what she 
meant, but he could not think—did not 
know how to face it. He was aware only 


waitin’ on 


that his heart was pounding, pounding. 
The doctor came into the kitchen at the 
moment. His wearily experienced eyes 
rested on John Madden for an instant 
and then he dismissed John Madden 
from his consideration. He was about 
to speak to the women when he saw 
Ralph. He looked at the boy, search- 
ingly, evidently a little surprised, and 
his expression softened. 

**He’s the son,” said the woman in a 
low voice, having accurately guessed the 
unspoken verdict. lhe doctor hesi- 
tated, but he knew that if he left it to 
the women they would make the situa- 
tion doubly harrowing; he knew how 
they relished such moments. He turned 
to Ralph and put his arm over the boy’s 
shoulder, holding him gently, as would 
a woman, and speaking quietly. He led 
him to the bedroom door. “It’s good- 
by, sonny,” he whispered, and stepped 
back into the kitchen—where the two 
women were already discussing the 
things of death. 

Nearly an hour later the boy stumbled 
into the kitchen. He sank down at the 
table and sobbed it out, the doctor 
motioning the women to leave him alone 
and come into the bedroom. ‘The father 
and son were left together for a long 
time, but neither paid any attention to 
the other. John Madden sat there mo- 
tionless, stupidly staring—a cowardly, 
merely physical hulk. The boy writhed 
in agony of spirit. For the first time 
something had struck home to his dor- 
mant nature and he was humanly alive. 
Death had ripped away the mean and 
foolish shell and had shown him some- 
thing real—the mother-heart. And the 
boy, clean and simple underneath the 
veneer of sham worldliness and cheap 
affectations, could see at last. He could 
still feel her arms, miraculously strength- 


ened, about him as he put his head 
the pillow beside hers. He remember: 
that she used to hold him that w 
when he was very little. He could st 
hear, and felt that he would always he: 
the lovely, simple words of comfort s} 
had spoken when she felt her boy’s h 
tears on her chee k. He unde rstood m 
how she had yearned for him, how s|! 
had suffered; what a lonely, neglect: 
life hers had been. And he had not see: 
He had scarcely given her so much 
an occasional careless embrace and px 
functory kiss. And now she was gor 
from him, with no word of complaint « 
blame, seeing nothing to forgive—wit 
her weak arms around him and mur 
muring those gentle words of mothe: 
love. The boy’s heart swelled to burst 
ing with the cruel, intense anguish of 
the young when they experience a sud 
den exaggerated realization that the 
have been blind and in their blindne: 
have sinned. His helpless anguish, hi 
bitter self-reproach, shook him to th¢ 
core. He knew himself at last—th 
spark had been struck. He had found 
his soul. 

When the women came back, th: 
made some coffee and forced him to eat 
Ralph listened to the doctor’s directions, 
and afterward went out and did th 
things he was told he must do—for John 
Madden was useless. The women stayed 
and helped him, with the ready, unsel 
fish humanity of their kind; a humanity 
which shines large and beautiful despit 
its manifold shortcomings. 

The two days that followed wer 
periods of time without definite divis- 
ions. It was a strange, lifeless interval. 
He seemed to be drifting and dreaming 
in some sad, remote existence. He knew 
that he spent one night sitting beside 
her, alone, in the little front room. One 
other thing stood out as a reality in the 
dream—a wreath of flowers. He had 
bought some flowers, but not this 
wreath, which was all there was beside 
his own. He asked who had brought it. 
A girl, they said—a girl who had merely 
come in, knelt down and prayed a mo 
ment, and then gone quickly away. H: 
asked about her, thinking it must b« 
some girl his mother had known. H« 
did not guess. But when they described 
her and he knew her to be Rose Norton, 
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ill his anguish seemed to 
ish on him afresh 
understood. 
Sunday morning, the day 
frer the funeral, he rose 
stlessly, wretchedly, won- 
lering what he would do; 
w he would face the thing 
n its immediate, practical 
pects, for he knew these 
solved first. He 
went to a lunch-room and 
had his breakfast. Coming 
ut, he hurried away from 
his neighborhood. He had a 
horror of meeting any of his 
ompanions. He wanted to 
get away somewhere dis- 
tant, whe re he could be alone 
and give free rein to this in- 
sistent new faculty that had 
come to him, the power and 
desire to think. He wanted 
to think of it all, bit by bit 
and there was so much 
to think of! He had no 
wav of knowing that he 
had merely found himself, and 
was now simply obeying the 


for now 


must be 


laws of sorrow and readjust- 
ment. He took the subway 
to Van Cortlandt Park and 
then a trolley which bore him 
out into the country. He 
got off the car in a stretch 
of woodland along the shore 
of the Hudson and made his 
vy down to the rocks at H 
the water's edge. It was 
early summer, and the natural 
vonderland of the Hudson lay before 
him, but he was not impressed. It was 
i scene utterly foreign to him, and un- 
ler ordinary circumstances would have 
made him restless and depressed. But 
now it suited him—he was entirely alone. 
He sat there through the long after- 
noon, doing his thinking, and he cried 
vithout restraint. She had been sick for 
ears and no one had known, or done 
1 single thing for her! He had never 
ven stayed home with her. Night after 
night she had made his supper and he 
ad hurried out—to what ?—and left her 
there, sick, to be bullied by his brutal 
father! And he thought of the litth 
things she was constantly doing for him, 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 777.—53 
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and he had not noticed or cared. 
kept coming back into his memory, 


those little things, one by one. It was 
torture, genuine torture. 

He would begin a new, a decent life, 
in memory of her. It was all he could 
do. For a moment he imagined that she 
was watching him, and was pleased. But 
now, pondering the future, his mind 
went swiftly to something that had 
come into his thoughts when he found 
out about the wreath of flowers. Ever 
since, he had been meditating deeply 
upon the girl who came and prayed; 
deeply, though in a subconse 10us way, 
rather than directly. Now in his 


thoughts she became inextricably linked 
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with his mother. She had come and 
prayed there—after the things he had 
spoken to her! He knew what that 
meant now, knew its value. She was 
good. And she was thinking of him. 
Through the last sunlit hour of the 
afternoon he dwelt on the thought of the 
girl, until she absorbed the whole mental 
picture. He thought of that day with 
her in Bronx Park—how blind he had 


been! How sweet and good she was 
! 


and she cared for him! A suggestion of 


happiness shot through his grief. He 
wanted her. He wanted to hear her 
quiet voice and feel her arms around 
him. 

He got up from among the rocks and 
made for the car-tracks. He did not go 
to his own flat—he had a half-formed 
conviction that he no longer had any 
home. Vague, disjointed ideas of mak- 
ing a home of his own floated in his 
mind. He went straight to the girl’s 
house. She was not there, and had not 
been home all day, the aunt said. 

The boy lingered. He wanted her! 
Reluctantly he made his way to his own 
flat. He entered, and stood lost in 
astonishment, scarcely daring to hope 
that he had grasped the true significance 
of what he saw. 


The 


The kitchen was quiet and ne 
cleaned. His father sat at the ne: 
spread table, placidly eating his sup, 
Cowed indifference, and something 
mystified awe, were in the man’s d 
eyes as he raised them for a mom« 
Standing by the stove, watching sor 
thing cook, was Rose Norton. 

She turned when she heard the di 
open, and the soul of the girl—her sim, 
love and gentle sympathy, the arth 
courage of her—shone in the wistful g: 
eyes. The blood surged to her cheeks; 
she was trembling, but her look ex- 
pressed no false note, no fear of any 
doubtful interpretation of what she was 
doing. A child might have seen it all 
clear there in her eyes—that she had 
done it in simplicity, letting her heart 
and intuition dictate. She had so littk 
to lose, and, oh, how much to gain! 

She had thought of something to say, 
but there was no need—her dream had 
come true. She was loved. The boy’s 
arms held her close, and the kiss was 
warm and sweet. She clung to him, lost 
in the joy of it, though her heart melted 
for him, he was sobbing so. 

The man at the table had stopped 
eating to look at them, curiously, but 
now he went on with his meal. 


Derelicts 


BY ROBERT HEALY 


HERE’S a ship floats past with a swaying lurch, 
No sails, no crew, no spar; 
And she drifts from the paths of her sister ships 
To the place where the dead ships are. 
The song of her crew is hushed for aye, 


Her name no man Can say, 


She is ruled by the tide and whatever wind blows— 


And no one knows 
Where the derelict goes. 


There’s a man slinks past with a lurching gait, 
No joy, no hope, no star; 

And he drifts from the paths of his brother men 
To wherever the other wrecks are. 

The song of his youth is hushed for aye, 


His name but he can say; 


He is ruled by the tide and whatever wind blows— 


\nd no one knows 
Where the derelict goes. 





Shipmates 


©y2 LONG by-path of travel 
vi) noon from Sydney to 
In the mel- 


sailing new seas, pe in 
.the lively little  sur- 
prises too, it Is the 
more remunerative half of the wide 
\ustralian detour from Colombo. Aus- 
tralian travelers, not gravely concerned 
with time, wisely follow it from Sydney 
into the world again. There are many 
days ashore, in alien, savage little ports 
never heard of before—all amazingly far 
away from the completest and most 
talkative learning in elementary geogra- 
phy; and there is much slow landing and 
shipping of spicy cargo—lying in the 
offing, now, on a flat, green sea, a breeze 
blowing past with the tropical odors of 
the shore, and lighters clustered about the 
sun-soaked, drowsy ship, swarming with 
noisy native labor, naked and grinning 
and altogether outlandish. It 1s like 
voyage accomplished at leisure, with 
many ports of call, truly out of the way 
and engaging—a month or more, splash- 
ing softly north to the tropics, and roll- 
ing west a bit below the line, with a 
singular mixture of shipmates to be inti- 
mate with; and all the while it is a 
warm, sleepy, breezy passage, sparkling 
with the spray of the blue trade-winds 
and brilliant with sunlit, incredible color, 
at sea and ashore. 

Whilst we waited at Cairns of the 
North Queensland coast for the New 
Guinea packet to be under way across 
the Coral Sea we got ear of a Cape York 
aborigine who had some years before 
astounded the Australian world by sav- 
ing his life from the sea in the midst of a 
great hurricane. The wind had fallen 
down so swiftly—and with such furious 
white violence (said they)—that of the 
hve hundred luggers of the pearling fleet 
which it cast away, some were blown to 
the bottom within a few rods of shore 
with the loss of all hands. It was a rare 


of the 
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Ci ral 


DUNCAN 


Sea 


tale: we doubted it—in the manner of 
all travelers of wb: sure caution in a 
new country. So greatly was our inter- 
est enlisted, however, that we put off in 
a sloop to clap eyes on the hero of the 
incredible adventure and to have his 
own recital. 

In the season of the Great Hurricane 
this aborigine was shipped aboard a lug- 
ger of eighteen tons to fish the Great 
Barrier Reef off the Cape York coast for 
shell and béche-de-mer. When the big 
wind came down (said he) it lifted the 
little lugger clean out of the water 
like a leaf in a gale—and flung her 
back capsized and cast away. And so 
swift was this, and wanton, and com- 
plete, and careless and lazy, that the 
aborigine was greatly astonished, for he 
had not thought that any wind could 
accomplish it. It then near six 
o'clock of a Saturday evening. And all 
at once it was dark. The wreck of the 
lugger vanished in the surprising night 
and a smother of broken water. What a 
turmoil there was—how the wind tore 
off the crests of the magical waves and 
drenched the air with a stifling mist of 
spray—and what a confusion of noise 
and movement, and how black, and how 
white, the rush of the night—the abo- 
rigine could not with any art relate; but 
said, with his eyes popped out, in the 
recollection of the mz gical performance 
of that jinkie-jinkie gale, ““ My word, one 
big-fellow sea!” He was tossed and 
driven like a chip of driftwood all that 
night (said he); his head was up, his 
heels were up, he was rolled over and 
over, he was beaten deep under water, 
the breath was blown back in his mouth; 
and he fancied sometimes that the 
wind picked him up with its hands 
and cast him through the air, from crest 
to crest, clear of the sea—which was 
doubtless true, for the wind was mag- 
ically strong, and in magical wrath, and 
magically as sticky as gum. 

In the morning the aborigine fell in 


was 
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with his bra (wife); and the /ubra 
stood by—to help him (said they), being 
a stronger swimmer than he, and a more 
cunning diver after shell and béche-de- 
mer, and more daring and elusive in 
shark-water; so that het value was 
known to all the masters of luggers out of 
Lhursday Island and 
known quite as well, 
you may be sure, to 
the aborigine. By 
and by—dawn long 
ago come and noon 
near, and the wind 
abating these two 
could glimpse the 
land from the crests 
of the waves. It was 
far away a low, 
blue line. Yet now, 
having found them 
selves, they set out 
heartily, in about 
their fourteenth hour 
on the water, to win 
the shore. In the 
afternoon the abo- 
rigine began to fail. 
Lhe thing was too 
much for him. He 
lost heart said he : 
he was worn out, and 
needed food sleepy, 
Too, with weakness. 
His anxious littl 
bra must rest him, 
now and again—sup- 
port him whilst he 
lay still, and once, 
indeed, whilst he 
nodded off to slee p> l 
and in this way re- 
freshed his strength 
and spirit. And so they swam together, 
and paused to rest, and swam on—the 
woman having no rest at all, but lend- 
ing strength to the man, at shortening 
periods, all the while. . In the end they 
crawled up the beach and fell down 
and slept for a long time. It was then 
eight o'clock of a Sunday night; they 
had been in hurricane water a matter of 
twenty-six hours; and the man would 
surely have gone down had it not been 
for the faithful little /ubra.. And they 
did not wake up (said the aborigine) 
until dawn of Monday. 
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All this while the woman had cart 
the baby. It was dead, of course m 
have died soon in the smother. 

““Wouldn’t drop it,” said the skip 
of our sloop. 

We watched the aborigine and 
lubra leave the warm, green water. 

That little we 
an?” said I. 

“Oh, my word, n 
at all!” the skip, 
exclaimed. ‘“T] 
woman went cra 
when she woke 
in the morning ar 
found her baby dead 
And the black fello 
dese rted her. T] 
one’s a neu one!” 


We went out from 
Cairns, Papua bound, 
across the Coral Sea, 
in the starlit§ dar| 
of two o’clock in thx 
morning; and so lad 
en was our little 
packet by this time, 
with cargo in the 
hold, and ponies in 
the stables between 
decks, and a Vast 
overflow of logs 
stowed forward—as it 
turned out—that the 
plimsoll - mark was 


i deep under water. In 


gray weather we 
stepped with care 
through the Grafton 
Passage of the Great 
Barrier Reef — ugly 
patches of brown 
water, reaches of perilous green, wid 
spaces of free blue; and when the gray 
was blown out of the sky, and the sun 
was hot upon our decks, the coral wa 
all behind, for the time, and the sea 
flowing deep and blue. ‘This was the 
season of the favorable trades; — the 
wind blew fresh, but neither fresh 
ened greatly nor fell away, nor would 
abate or rise, we thought; and the white 
horses were running to the steady urging 
of the wind—an exhilarating pace: whit: 


manes flying, a swish of speed sounding, 


and a diamond-dust of spray in the blu 
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air. We ran through a cross-sea, quar- 
tering somewhat—with a little splashing 
lift and a long roll; a rocking, and a 
whisper of breaking water, and a serene 
color of sky and sea, and a warmth of 
sunlight, and a jovial play of wind, all 
in a happy concert, and quite easily able 
to soothe any mood to contentment, and 
to put the most clamorous anxiety in a 
tight and far-away limbo of forgetful- 
ness. And thus went all the breezy days 
and starlit nights of that rolling passage 
to the half-forgotten destination of Port 
Moresby of New Guinea. 

Barefoot Javanese boys, in bright sa- 
rongs, a grave aspect drawn over their 
disposition to be 
merry —some of 
them wrinkled old 
fellows without 
teeth—barefoot 
Javanese served 
the abundant ta- 
ble. A Dutch 
provender, this; a 
Dutch cooking, 
too, no doubt, in a 
ship’s Dutchoven, 
and Dutch inven- 
tions, every dish, 
but with notable 
Javanese im- 
provements, and 
all slyly mitigated 
to the palate with 
the tropical fla- 
vors of Java—a 
cunning applica- 
tion of Javanese 
art to the substan- 
tial Dutch struc- 
ture of the concoc- 
tions, as it were. 

Our ship fairly 
swarmed with 
baref« 0T Jay anese 
boys in bright 
sarongs old boys 
and young ones; 
from the shriveled 
quartermaster to 
the captain’s mid- 
get. And they 
kept the ship; and 
the ship was white 
and shining and 
sweet—board and 
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brass of it: every expaase and ev 
nook our eyes chanced to search. Ai 
they served the long, shady lower de: 
which was amidships and roofed wit 
awnings; and they served the sunny u 
per deck; and without any telling wh 
soever, and before a notion of the wi 
had broken upon our drowsy intel 
gence, they moved chairs into the su 
and moved chairs out of the sun, a1 
took down awnings to give way to t! 
sun, and put up awnings against the su: 
and took ’em down again to let tl 
breeze blow through the shady plac« 
And so softly did they accomplish th« 
affairs—which were awkward enough f 
the deftest han 
that ever you sa 
at work—that n 
nod or wink of 
sleep was inter 
rupted, nor th: 
lightest slumbe: 
n needlessly disturb- 
ed; and such wa 
the deference of 
their behavior, in 
general, and so 
nearly did thei: 
apprehension of! 
our needs resen 
ble a magical pe: 
formance, in_ th 
service of the com 
fort of us all, that 
we must every on: 
vield to the de- 
light of it and find 
something to 
praise in this keep- 
ing of a dark-skin- 
ned people in a 
sort of subjection. 
And all this whik 
they were content, 
not sullen, lik 
some natives 
being squatted 
asleep in out-of 
the-way corne! 
when off watch 
so that, prying 
about, one must 
not tread on then 
or at play on 
the forward deck, 
whence thei: 
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DROWSY. DELIGHTFUL HOURS UNDER THE DECK AWNING 


laughter drifted back to us. A slipshod 
Chinese boy, however, served the smok- 
ing-room: the matter of money being 
intrusted to the Chinese in all these 
parts, it seems—who love money more 
than any others do. 

Che captain was a young Dutchman, 
and the chief was a younger Dutchman, 
and the first ofhcer was a younger 
Dutchman still; and all the juniors, 
whether of the bridge or the engine- 
room, were such very young Dutchmen, 
indeed, that we wondered how long the y 
had been out of knickerbockers, of a vo- 
luminous Dutch description, and whence 
their strut and air of authority, which 
were surely not derived from their years; 
and where they had learned the will to 
challenge responsibility and the manner 
of seeming able to vanquish every difh- 


culty the sea could present. Not one of 


them (we thought) but would say 
“Pooh!” to a hurricane. The purser, 


who was the chief steward as well, was 
a gray Englishman, of a threadbare 
heartiness, which he had worn out, no 
doubt, in a too long service in the trades 
of the East Indies—a great reader of the 
Greek, when he had time (said he); and 
I fancy that he eased his loneliness, 
which compelled him to melancholy, 
poor chap! in a sharp keeping of the ship 
as clean as a Dutch kitchen. The cap- 
tain’s canaries—a melodious crew in 
Dutch cages—sang in a language intelli- 
gible to anybody, and were in happy 
fortune all the while, if chirps and trills 
and flights of song meant anything at 
all; but the captain’s parrot was a stu- 
pid, loud, illiterate bird, having no com- 
mand of language, blithering without 
meaning, and at a shocking rate, so that 
we detested the unaccomplished creature 

until the captain told us that the bird 
spoke excellent Dutch and had mas- 
tered a good deal more than the mere 
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matter of profane swearing: whereupon 
we learned respect for the captain's par- 
rot, and were heartily ashamed of out 
own selves, resolving never again to be 
caught in a pitiable lapse like that. 


We were of one class, which was first- 
and this was a jolly 
good thing—making for a promiscuously 
jovial behavior, as comfortable to the 
passage as the drowsy weather was. A 
busy little two-thousand-ton packet, in 
a remote trade like this, with cargo to 
treat with scrupulous respect, must ig- 
nore the proprieties in respect to the 
contact of the mighty with the meek, 
and has neither the time nor the temper, 
nor the room to spare, to exalt the one 
and cast down the other, in the way of 
the glittering great world of the P. & 
QO. If she manages a dividing-line—and 
keeps it drawn and impassable—which 


class, to be sure; 


favors all white folk with the run of 


the ship, and confines the inconsiderable 
black and ( hocolate and tan and yellow, 
with the various colors of their admix- 
ture, to the invisible seclusion of deck- 
passage, she does well enough, and may 
honestly advertise the excellence of her 
accommodations. We were miners, mis- 
sionaries, planters, adventurers, com- 
mercial travelers, civil- service person- 
and we were 
the wives and children of birds of pas- 
sage, civil- service personages, planters, 


ages, and birds of passage; 


missionaries, or miners the adventurers 
and commercial travelers among us hav- 
ing none. There was but one Silver Tail 
aboard; and she, the good lady, Was SO 
serene ly per he d, alone in he I social alti- 
tude, which nobody had the temerity to 
challenge, and so amiably inclined alto- 
gether, in the sleepy heat of the voyage, 
that we should not have recognized her 
species at all had it not been for the 
lift of her chin, and the set of her counte- 
nance, and the variety and depth of her 
gowns, when she swept in to dinner, a 
bit late, with a rubicund old father in 
attendance, and a chip of a son in the 
wake of both. 

Nobody could account for Mr. Todd. 


The captain was in the dark ; the purser 


'In the Australian bush a Silver Tail is an 


incongruously feathered individual of an incon- 
gruously aristocratic habit of behavior and utter- 
ance a human indiv dual, of course. 


was 1n the dark. Nobody kne W wh 
he came from, nobody knew where 
was bound for—and had Mr. Todd h 
his way, | am sure nobody would ha 
known even so much about him as t 
inconsequential little fact of his exi 
ence. Mr. Todd was a very small, vi 
thin, very carelessly fashioned, pinc! 
featured bit of a man, with a ragged rm 
mustache, and with thin, pale hai 
parted with precision and compel 
with oil to maintain that painful positio: 
upon a scalp which was never once writ 
kled to relieve it. Mr. Todd had hea 
and heels, of course, and hands, eal 
nose, chin, and the like of that; but 
whether Mr. Todd had eyes or not, n 
body knew, except from inference, fi 
you might look at Mr. Todd as often 
you liked, and as long as he would let 
you, and from any angle you chose or 
could obtain, but you could never di 
cover any eyes in his head, however 
patiently, however alertly you might 
stalk him to see; and whether Mr. Todd 
had a tongue or not, with which he 
could say more than a startled ‘Good 
morning!” whether he posse ssed 
tongue he could use for more than a mo- 
ment without completely exhausting it 

nobody could find out, though every- 
body tried. Mr. Todd dressed for thes 
tropics in hot blue serge, and hot black 
shoes, and hot black-silk shirts, and 
hot, high celluloid collar (which had sin- 
ister designs on his throat), and a hot 
black cravat, and a hot blue cap; and 
withal he was clad so heavily, and cat 
ried such a weight of watch-chain, that 
it made one perspire to see him pace the 
deck 

It was Mr. lodd’s custom to pace the 
deck with an antiquated telescope under 
his arm and the air of having a moment 
ago shouldered all the duties of this 
ticklish navigation; but when Mr. Todd 
desired to observe what passed or even 
to search the empty sea for incident—h« 


would importantly retire to a corner cf 


the smoking-room, seat himself at ease, 
extend the sections of his te le scope to the 
limit of its enormous length, and tak« 
his observation through the opposit: 
port-hole. Mr. Todd occasionally had 
something of everything at dinner, in a 
way to fluster the barefoot Javan« S¢ 
boys and amaze all the spectators of his 
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gastronomical achievement; he would 
begin precisely at the beginning, with no 
visible evidence of trepidation, but quite 
the contrary, and go clean through to 
the end, omitting not an item by the 
way, and with nothing better to assist 
him than two bottles of port-wine. It 
was not often that 
little Mr. lodd set- 
tled himself to the 
performance of this 
large feat; but when 
he did - when the 
undertaking was 
once under way 
he would carry it off 
with dignity and re- 
tire to his repose. Mr. 
Todd’s repose, more- 
over, Was a mystery 
of the ship—how he 
managed to achieve 
repose in the heat 
of these nights (with- 
out the help of the 
occasional port- 
wine); for the old 
fellow in the bright 
sarong, W hose duties 
positively informed 
him of the truth, 
ré ported to the stew- 
ard, who divulged his 
surprise to the pas- 
sengers, that it was 
Mr. Todd’s custom 
to close and screw up 
his port-hole, upon retiring, and to lock 
his door, and to stuff the ventilator with 
a pillow. It was no mystery, after all, 
perhaps: Mr. Todd stifled himself into a 
comatose state and survived by being 
able to come out of it in the nick of 
time to save his life. 

Mr. Todd left us unexpectedly in a 
port of Java far away from the Coral 
Sea. 

“Gone!” says the captain, porten- 
tously. 

“Gone? Mister Todd!”’ 

*“M-m-m!”’ 

All this, you will presently know, is 
not in ridicule of Mr. Todd. We were 
warmly attached to the queer, timid lit- 
tle man, however mean his station, how- 
ever slender his purse; and we should 
have heartened his courage—even con- 
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spiring cunningly together to this end 
had he not started away from us in 
fright that was painful to behold. 
would not ridicule Mr. Todd. | prese! 
him: that is all. And you will find yo 
own Mr. Todd if ever you travel the 
seas. hey are the seas of romance 
the windy blue se: 
sunlit and hot, wit 
coral shores and < 
coanut islands: 
that a man, when | 
thoughts run awa 
to them, truant fror 
the inimical pres 
ure of his duties, o1 
in disgust with th 
dull repetitions of hi 
life, or broken by th 
fever of it, or des- 
perate with the con- 
straint of it—so that 
a man says in hi 
heart, ‘‘ Ah, if I could 
go there, how quick 
ly I should b: 
heale d r Not one ot 
us but pitied the in 
validism of poor littl 
Mr. Todd and heart 
ily wished him the 
restoration he wa 
searching for in thi 
travel of the tropical 
DIVERSION Eastern seas. No 
was there any escape 
from dwelling upon 
his perilous situation in that strange city 
his protracted battle with those odds 
of nervous fear which must overmaster 
him in the end. Yet we must admire his 
spirit: he is surely a good warrior who 
fights his fight alone in strange places. 


We who were in no bad way found this 
voyage of the Coral Sea to our taste. A 
little packet, this: we were low in th« 
splash and blue roll, close to the sea, 
which tumbled and broke on a level 
with us, in a sportive fashion, and in a 
friendly contact with us, too, touching 
us sometimes with a jovial shower of 
spray, and for ever swishing near, lik: 


a gossipy fellow of our own company, 


who might play us a prank the very next 


moment and break into laughter with us. 


After breakfast, the morning wind blow 
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ng fresh, and the decks cool with wash- 
ng, the ship was wide awake—all awake, 
ir. and wide awake, and determined to 
tav awake. Brisk pacing, now—and 
hining faces and lusty tones. Mid- 
norning coming on, this flight of energy 
fered its inevitable collapse. The ship 
down—reclined presently—read a 
ttle—nodded a little—was a bit shame- 
iced to be caught nodding at that hour 
but dozed a little, just the same—and 
last helplessly succumbed to the lan- 
suor of the day. It was not until the 
tea-hour was imminent that the ship 
ame again to its waking senses; and 
then there was a great y awning and 
tretching, and chatter and stirring 


sbout, and many a “‘ Well, well, well!’ of 


mazement to find the day so far spent 
vhich was precisely what the ship 


exclaimed yesterday, at precisely the 


ame hour, and would exclaim to- 
norrow, with precisely the same de- 
rree of astonishment. But one day 
f the seven—Cairns to Papua and 
back to Thursday Island was lived 
vide awake: the day of the sports 
the crew competing, and the pas- 
engers contributing nothing more 
to exhaust them in that heat than 
iughter and applause. 
\t night—the dark of the moon 
the long lower deck was a lively, 
zy little corner of the big world. 
Light overflowed it. Big black 
eas ran into the yellow glow, like 
children bent upon Hallowe’en mis- 
chief, and broke all at once in a 
noisy flash of white, and scampered 
away, as though delighted with the 
notion that they had 
1roused a vast amount 
f consternation. They 
made mischief enough on 
the night of the mas- 
juerade, choosing that 
night, of all nights, like 
naughty boy S& be 
troublesome: they came 
nboard a troupe of 
them and flooded the 
deck, and dre nched the 
lancers, and incommod- 
ed the piano, and put an 
end to the festivities be- 
tore midnight. The 
young Dutch captain 
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was indignant with this obstreperous 
behavior—and the young Dutch chief, 
too, and all the young juniors; and, 
although the captain did not express 
the intention in so many words, his 
grim attitude might easily have led 
one to fancy that he would take the 
matter up in the morning, when he had 
commanded his ill temper and could 
administer correction with the best pa- 
rental discretion. Whatever he did 
about it—which was possibly nothing at 
all—after the great occasion of the mas- 
querade the sea did not once lapse from 
manners of the most charming descrip- 


tion. Every night, on the long lower 


deck, the wicker chairs were grouped, 
and tables were out for cards and domi- 
noes and chess; and the lights glowed, 
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the awnings flapped, the piano tinkled, 
and the best wear of them all was dis- 
played—and there was a happy clatter 
and laughter until long past twelve 


o'¢ lox k. 


Through all the mild gaieties a faded 


little lady fluttered like a butterfly of 


impoverishe d attractions sipping drops 
of wit and laughter and ponderous con- 
versation so avidly that it seemed she 
could never sip her fill—being all the 
while so restless and eager that her op- 
portunity for enjoyment was damaged 
by sheer fear that some drops of all that 
abundant honey would escape her. She 
had come by way of Sydney (said she) 





LING EAGERLY YET REGRETFULLY DOWN THE ACCOMMODATION LADDER 





from an island of the South Seas, wh: 
she had lived many years with her h 
band, the manager of a plantation, a: 
his two white helpers and their wives a1 
children; and she was bound now, in thy 
high spirits of a better expectation, 
rejoin her husband in the midst of t! 
East Indies, where he was newly becon 
the manager of another plantation, ne 
the line—an island more remote ar 
savage than she had left, and a life mor 
lonely, since her husband was the on! 
white man there and she was to be tl 
only white woman. And now was tl 
amazing interval—a brief flight throug 
the crowd and merriment of the world, 
as through a patch of sunshine or 
lighted room. It was to 
be observed that as the voy- 
age progressed the faded 
little lady progressively 
yielded to the new customs. 
Mrs. Silver Tail patronized 
her. Doubtless that good 
lady whispered, “My dear, 
they do it everywhere!” Pres- 
ently, at any rate, the 
faded little lady began to 
repair the ravages of a 
tropical climate with inno- 
cent little touches of rouge. 
Indeed, she was a radiant 
little creature, and owed 
the rouge no thanks: he: 
eyes were bright, her smile 
broke honestly, and het 
chatter was crisp with lit- 
tle trills of laughter. 

She was glad to be go- 
ing to the East Indies (said 
she); and this was so strang: 
a thing—the waiting cir- 
cumstances being more des- 
perate than those she had 
escaped from —that they 
asked her in astonishment 
why she was both glad and 
grateful. 

“It isn’t in the hurricane 
zone!” she explained, as- 
tonished, in turn, to find 
the world so stupid. 

Our missionaries wer¢ 
going together to the Roper 
River district of Austra- 
lia to teach the savage 
aborigines of that hor 
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rible country the elements of Chris- 
tianity and the first principles of agri- 
culture. The one was a dry, pale, grave 
man, coming elderly in age, with a slow, 
precise habit of speech, which frequently 
lapsed into ungrammatical forms. He 
had been a haberdasher’s shopman (said 
he); but was now 
having undergone a 
violent religious ex- 
perience some years 
before most earnest- 
ly intent upon com- 
municating his phi- 
losophy to the bestial 
inhabitants of the 
Roper River wilder- 
ness. Forthis employ- 
ment he had _pains- 
takingly fitted himself 
according to the re- 
quirements; and being 
here close upon his 
work at last, he was a 
happy fellow, consider- 
ably subdued by a 
heavy sense of respon- 
sibility. His compan- 
ion was a lusty young 
minister, in a clerical 
vest and collar a 
great, hearty, laugh- 
ing chap, loving a jest 
and a dinner, and not 
disinclined, you may 
be sure, toward the 
physical adventures of 
the life into which he 
was going. They 
knew little of savage 
customs, less of the 
country, and not a 
word of aboriginal dialect; but they 
were confidently persuaded that time 
and industry would yield them knowl- 
edge, and that this hard task, to which 
they had addressed themselves with 
pleased courage, would issue in a suf- 
hcient triumph. A term of complete 
isolation confronted them—I recall it as 
seven years—and we wondered why they 
had submitted themselves to it, and 
asked them to tell us frankly why. 

“For the love of God,” said the young 
man, his eyes twinkling. 

“Quite right,” said the elder, sol- 
emnly. 
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Having touched Port Moresby, of Brit- 
ish New Guinea, the packet returned 
across the Coral Sea to Thursday Island, 
where it dropped five young men, travel- 
ing as gentlemen, who had come all this 
way in search of profit, which must offer 
itself, however, as an addition to the 

delights of romantic 

adventure or be re- 

yecte d. T h ere was 

young Smith: he led 

an American who 

had roughed it in West- 

Va ern Australia, in his 
time, having once 
(said he) bought a 
/ NY | train of camels from 
an individual with the 
dry-horrors, and prof- 
itably pursue d the 
business of transport- 
ing water in the dry- 
lands until the adven- 
ture ran out its sands 
of interest and he must 
be away to the Klon- 
dike to renew his zest. 
In Alaska, young 
Smith rescued young 
Jones from a hanging 
predicament, having 
to do with the sale of 
a mining-claim, and 
struck a partnership 
with the spirited chap. 
In Alabama, young 
Smith and young Jones 
encountered young 
Robinson; and as 
young Robinson had 
nothing to do, and 
would do nothing 
irksome, he was easily persuaded to join 
fortunes with young Smith and young 
Jones, who promised him no dull employ- 
ment. In Paris, Smith and Jones and 
Robinson fell in with young Thompson, 
an Englishman. Thompson was engaged 
in the study of architecture; he aban- 
doned it for good and all when Smith 
pointed out that diving for pearls off 
Thursday Island was a more lively 
and lucrative occupation. In London, 
Smith and Jones and Robinson and 
‘Thompson, then outfitting for the South 
Sea trade, chanced into the convivial 
company of young Johnson; and as 
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young Johnson’s family desired his ab- 
sence from London, and was willing 
to procure it at a price, provided the 
distance was considerable, the matter of 
his enlistment was quickly arranged. 

It was a pretty plan: the design and 
specifications could not have been more 
alluring had the young architect of the 
party been an accomplished architect of 
romantic futures for young gentlemen 
had he been directed to indulge his fancy 
as he pleased. What deep talk there 
was in the Paris café and London bar 
what laughter and expectant toasts 
every man will know who has been 
young; and he will know, too, what 
visions of pleasant happenings to come, 
where the free ends of the earth are, 
fashioned themselves in the mists of 
smoke—the wishes of youth, abundantly 
to realize themselves in romance. In the 
hold of the Dutch packet, here, at last, 
crossing the Coral Sea, was the trade: 
gin and trinkets and tobacco and bright 
cloth—the like of that. And there was 
also a second-hand diving outfit. They 
would buy a lugger (said they); and 
they would sail her themselves, with the 
help of a Japanese skipper, and they 
would fish the Great Barrier Reef, and 
the coral of the Torres Strait, for shell 
and pearl. Suppose that failed: then 
they would trade the wild islands—they 
had designs on Timor, I recall — for 
copra, meanwhile secretly planting co- 
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coanut-trees, whe n opportunity arose, ti 
the riches of which they would return 
after seven years, as to a buried treasure 


And suppose that failed: then the 
would load the lugger with savages and 
curios and sail her across the Pacific ti 
San Francisco in time to grow rich a 
merchants and showmen at the Panama 
Exposition. 

“Suppose you can’t do that?’ 

“Well,” says Smith, the leader, ‘‘/ 
can cook for a living.” 

‘They were come for good, at any rate. 
It was a desperate adventure. There 
was no return. Except for cash sufh- 


, 


cient to buy the lugger, the fortunes of 


them all were expended in trade and 
passage-money. A _ miscalculation—a 
misfortune—would cast them every on 
on the beach. And the desperate char- 
acter of the thing was indicated by th 
habit and behavior of the young archi 
tect. He was a young architect no 
longer; he was a full-grown desperado 

his sweater and scowl, and his expec- 
tation of offense and trickery, and his 
swagger and potations, and his bulging 
hip-pocket. Already he had accumu- 


lated a despised past—early years of 
mild and sheltered life. No gentleman’s 
existence now, you may believe! 

buccaneerish life in a world without law! 
It was agreeable to contemplate the 
young architect, indeed: it was a pretty 
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child’s play —he was young, and he was 
n earnest, and he was approaching thx 
frontiers of romance. It was he who di- 
rected the physical preparation of the 
party for the nearing adventure; and hi 
vas like a trainer of athletes—an im- 
placable fellow. Every afternoon he 
re tched his crew to the de ck for exercise; 
and he put them in a circle, and had 
them toss a medicine-ball, and bade 
them lie flat on their backs and lift their 
heels in the air, and directed them to lie 
flat on their bellies and lift their weight 
vith their hands and toes, and in other 
wavs familiar to a gymnasium sought 

accomplish their well-being—a vio- 
ent measure 1n that heat. 

What came of it all I do not know. 
When we left Thursday Island the price 
of pearling-luggers had mysteriously 
risen to precisely that amount of cash 
which the adventure rs posse ssed. 

“Hard luck!” says we. “What you 
going to do?” 

“Tl wait,” says Smith. 

\ shrewd American! They waited. 


By and by the white little Dutch 


packet was tied up at the last wharf of 


this mild voyage, and we were turned out 
like men reluctant and yawning from a 
doze in spring sunshine. It was like 
waking from a dream; and there was 
that refreshment presently—sleep hav- 
ing left the eyes—which follows upon 
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good rest. We remember these ship- 
mates of the Coral Sea as the people of 
a dream—familiar, unreal faces, dnfting 
through an easy sleep; and all the cra- 
dled way of that breezy blue passage is 
a separate experience, like a dream, its 
elements abrupt and surprising and ac- 
ceptable, and its end a complete termi- 
nation and return to the usual happen- 
ings of life, the interval of it having no 
continuity with anything before or since. 
\nd I defy any man to sail from Sydney 
to Singapore in the favorable season and 
thereafter to possess this drowsy voyage 
as a definite reality. What remains will 
be a pleasant confusion of rocking and 
laughter and warmth and stars and sun- 
lit color and the neighborhood of blue 
water, like this: the sun-soaked ship 
lying in the ofhng, on a flat, green sea, 
with the tropical odors of the land in the 
air—and coral shores and cocoanut isl- 
ands and naked savages—and the fresh 
wind and flash and blue of the open—and 
mist of warm rain and falling dark—and 
a glow of light, and merry voices, and 
the clink of ice in glasses, and flapping 
awnings—and big black waves running 
in, like mischievous children, to break 
with a swish and flash of white and 
scamper away—and the morning trills 
and chirps and flights of song of the 
Dutch captain’s canaries, and the noisy 
chatter of the Dutch captain’s accom- 
plished Dutch parrot. 
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The Stone Dog 


BY ARTHUR 


yx 2. ok ey IME seemed to bring 
4, - 
— ¢ out the difference be- 


y' > 
ay Re tween me and Aunt 
) Sah ug 
% Bes 


lrumbul; her interests 


‘ 

yy :* GP were all so glaringly 
My - . 

ts alapes @part from mine, and 

(Y ax Se mine so especially not 


what she thought them. 

Che day, for example, that we went to 
have tea with Princess Regliani I was 
keen for the beauty of everything. | 
reveled in the dank old house—but best 
of all were the gardens where I so loved 
to sit, looking through the luxuriant 
distances, and then back at Emilia 
Weston, whom I found so divertingly 
different from it all. 

“‘Were you making love to Emilia? 
Did she at last show signs of yielding, 
or—or was she as adamant?” Aunt 
Crumbul asked me in the motor. 

**She did not indicate what her feel- 
ings were,” I answered, sadly. But my 
answers were seldom regarded. 

The Princess’s clothes are strange,” 
she said, “ very strange indeed. She gets 
them on the Avenue de |’Alma, I should 
say.” 

“Or the Rue de la Paix?” I hazarded. 

“She can’t afford to,” my aunt said, 
decisively; and then: “‘ Did you see that 
stone dog by the little piéce d'eau, set 
in'the hedge there?” 

| just waited. 

“Well”—she drew herself up to give 
force to what was coming—‘well,” she 
ominously repeated, “I intend to have 
a dog like it, if there’s one to be found.” 

“If there is one, you'll find it,” I told 
her. 

“Tt’s a very unusual dog,” she said. 
“T never saw a dog just like it, and 
I’ve taken a strong fancy to that dog.” 

She was looking out of the window 

scheming, calculating. Suddenly she 
leaned forward and said to the chauffeur, 
“Stop at Castor’s Antique Shop, please.” 

[ think it was my exasperation that 
day that drove me, the following day, 
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to call on Emilia. She was rather aquilin 
and beautiful, with vivid pale - bh 
eyes which she turned on you all th 
time, seldom saying very much an 
never saying anything you expected 
And she was as deep as she was logical 
[ knew she was dead on to every fin 
shade in Aunt Trumbul. 

*She’s such a many-sided mixture,” 
I argued to Emilia, “of wanting to hb: 
snobbish (though she really can’t be, 
you know—she’s too kind !), and of liking 
younger people, and of collecting queer, 
romantic - looking objects, and — now 
what do you think impressed her most 
about going to see the Princess?” 

“The bitterness of the tea, perhaps,” 
Emilia mused—“or the sourness of the 
cream.” 

“No. There’s a certs iin stone dog i in 
the garden, by a piéce d’eau, set in a 
hedge—under an oleander-bush!”’ | added 
in desperation; and that did make Emilia 
laugh. 

“Oh, what can I do about be ke milia?”’ 
I cried. “I ought never to have let 
Aunt Trumbul get the eed ancy shx 
has over me by paying for my education. 
I ought to have begun earlier to be self- 
supporting, for, though I’ve paid her 
all back, she will never get used to think- 
ing she doesn’t own me. Of course I’m 
perfectly willing, if she needs me, to go 
on living with her—” 

“Men are so conceited,” said Emilia. 

‘I’m not conceited. I love Aunt 
Trumbul. Of course I love her; I ad- 
mire her. Everybody knows that. And 
the worst of it 1s, she does, too. But | 
never can have a chance to do anything 

by myself—without her. Here sh« 
comes flying over to Rome after me, and 
last year she followed me to the Adiron- 
dacks when I had only a three weeks’ 
vacation. I suppose it’s because she 
hasn’t any children and I haven't any 
parents 

“Or any wife,” she commented, mis- 
chievously. 
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“Who marries me marries Aunt 
rumbul! Do you know anybody who 
suld stand for that?” | suggested. 
“It’s too bad,” Emilia said, “‘that all 
men don’t have some regular busi- 
ess. Your aunt has great creative en- 
oy. She just hasn't anything to direct 

t on.” 

“Hasn’t she!” | groaned. 

“Of course she has i.’ said Emilia, 

ind clothe S, and well, things like 
that stone dog. She ought to have a 
trade or profession.” 

“My,” I said, “‘but she would make 
things hum!” 

“If she’d only been a man, and lived 
vhen there was a war,” said Emilia, 
“she’d have been a Napoleon.” 

*That’s just about what she is now 
with her own household,” I couldn’t 
help saying. “Why, have you ever seen 
the way she runs it? The servants are 
ill mobilized, and there’s that gray one 
at the head. And Aunt Trumbul’s up 
n the morning at seven-thirty—drink- 
ne coffee and giving orders. If it 
snows she summons Louisa and tells 
her to get three men in from ‘the chari- 
ties’ and shovel. ‘Give them a good 
hot meal,’ she says, ‘and keep them 
busv!’ And when that’s over she has 
to think up something to tell old Mrs. 
Susie Linnet; and she calls for the motor 
and goes down to tell her.”’ 

“And Susie come~ up two hours 
later,” continued Emilia, ‘‘and adds 
something to it.” 

“Emilia,” I cried, “‘those motors roll 
yack and forth over the street between 
Susie’s and Aunt Trumbul’s forty times 
a day ! | he road-bed’s worn out, really ty 

“It’s a shame,” Emilia said without 
a smile, “that the position of women has 


brought her so low.” 


} 
{ 


“Think of me, too,” I insisted. “If 


by chance I’m home for dinner, it’s me 
iwain her energies are focused on. Some- 
times, really, | think her aimless, futile 
cravings will drive me crazy. She saps 
my vitality, she vampires me—just be- 
cause she hasn’t any body or thing to 
busy herself with.” 

“You ought to provide some other 
amusement for her, then,” Emilia calm- 
| obse rved. 

“Doubtless a mere woman could do 
it,” | flung back. 
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“A man can’t. That’s certain,” 
Emilia concluded. 

I invited her to go walking with me; 
she shook her head. She asked me then 
if | minded dining with her at the Van 
Weasels’. ‘‘Mrs. Van Weasel wants me 
to bring somebody,” she explained. And 
when | made it perfectly clear that I 
didn’t like the Van Weasels at all, 
she only said, “Oh, well, that doesn’t 
matter. Come back for me at seven 
o'¢ loc Ng 

Sometimes it has seemed to me that 
all women are just alike. 


One hot afternoon a fortnight later, 
when Aunt Trumbul sent word for me 
to come at once to her parlor, I knew 
there was something unusual up. 

“Seen Emilia to-day?” she asked as 
she swept toward me. 

“No, I haven’t seen Emilia. Why 
dwell on the fact?” I replied, angrily. 

As always, it was as if I hadn’t spoken 
at all. She shut the door and faced me. 

* Robert,” she said—*‘ Robert, | have 
got the best dog in Rome!” 

“Aunt Trumbul!” | gasped. 

“IT found him,” she further pro- 
claimed, “outside an old palace, in a 
pesky little garden that hadn’t had a 
drop of rain or a bit of care for the last 
century. 

“At first,” she went on, “that fellow 
wouldn’t sell him for love nor money. 
Now what do you think he intended 
to do with him, Robert? Said nothing 
had ever been changed on the place and 
he didn’t intend ever to have anything 
changed—as long as he lived, at least. 
Why, the house was dirty and poverty- 
stricken! And—just think of it—he in- 
tended to keep this dog for his children! 
Did you ever hear anything so ridicu- 
lous? He did not intend, Robert, to sell 
me that dog! He wanted to hand him 
down—as his father had done, and his 
father’s father before him. 

“Well, I reasoned him out of that 
fast enough—though I admit I had a 
hard time doing it. I told him that a 
stone dog wouldn’t help him much; that 
what he ought to do was to sell a few 
useless, unimportant things to get money 
enough to fix up his house and water his 
garden. And I advised him to begin by 
selling me that dog.” 
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“Talk about corporations forcing the 
weaker competitors out of business! 
Poor little independent owner!” I mur- 
mured. 

“T think I really taught him some- 
thing,” said Aunt [Trumbul. 

Just then there came a knock. 

“It’s the dog!” Aunt Trumbul ex- 


FOUR H ! PORTERS BI GH rHE NIMAL IN ON 


claimed, breathlessly; and she gave one 
of her wonderful sweeps to the door and 
opened it. 

Four hotel porters brought the animal 
in on a kind of bier that was generally 
used for trunks. 

“Nearer the table!” cried Aunt Trum- 


bul. ‘‘No—by the window. . . . Now, 
put him over there and face him to the 
light. . . . What do you think of him, 


Robert dear?” 

I admitted that she had procured a 
fine specimen of stone dog. I don’t 
doubt it was the very best dog in Rome. 

I shall never forget the time Aunt 
frumbul had getting that dog home. 





She went to an exporter’s and storn 
indignantly at him when he said 1 
thing had to be “listed’”’—that the g: 
ernment required it. 

“List a dog?’ she argued to hi 
*“Who ever heard of such a thing! 
sha’n’t be listed. He shall go rig 
through—like any other dog—without it.” 

“Now don’t be |: 
less, Aunt ‘Trumbul,”’ 
began. 

“Don’t talk to me!” 
she screamed. “I would- 
n’t trust you to get ; 
handkerchief in. You’ 
too accurate and ridi 
lous.”’ 

The dog went home 
Putney’s trunk. Putn« 
was Aunt Trumbul’s 
maid. And | imagin 
Putney had to throw 
away most.of her cloth 
to make room for it 
How Aunt Trumbul eve: 
had the nerve to call that 
dog “‘excess baggage” | 
don’t see, But she could 
have passed a kangaroo 
off as a muff if she’d once 
set out to! 

Our house is one of 
those without any stoop, 
and with a sort of pedes- 
tal either side the door. 
So the stone dog was set 
up to guard grandly and 
unctuously on one of 
ile ati them. Aunt Trumbul 

was very much excited 
over him for a_ while. 

She had him bathed regularly every two 

days, and told various of her lieutenant 

not to let any lichens grow on him. 

Gradually he got to be like any othe: 

of the expensively maintained appoint- 

ments she loves to dwell among. 
Children used to stop and come up to 
the door and try to pat him; and thei 
mothers thought Aunt Trumbul must 
have a lovely gentle nature to want to 
please them by putting him there. Po- 
licemen smiled when they walked past; 
dogs strolled hither and sniffed, and 
sometimes stood barking at the utter un 
responsiveness they encountered. Pe: 
ple paying us visits would discuss—b« 
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re being let in—whether it was a real 
ntique or whether Aunt Trumbul had 
got the dog at Koopman’s. 

When, one September evening, I mad¢ 
nown my intention of going away for a 

t of a fortnight or so, Aunt Trumbul 

as up in arms over the plan. She was 
n a particularly restive mood; no argu 
ment of mine could quell her. 

“Wait until a little later, Robert,” she 
kept saying. 

“Until it gets colder!” 1 ridiculed. 

“Yes; until after the line-storm,” she 
persuasively chimed in. 

But I set about packing my things. 

“You'll be sorry for this, Robert,” 
threatened Aunt Trumbul. 

And next morning, W hile | stood wait- 
ing for a cab, Emilia Weston walked in 
Ipon me. 

“Whenever did you 
get back from Bar 
Harbor?” I exclaimed 
is, dumfoundedly, | 
viewed my departure 
in a new light. 

*'Thismorning,’’ an- 
swered Emilia, con- 
cealing any stray par- 
ticle of gladness she 
might have felt on see- 
ng me. “It was so 
kind of your aunt to 
telephone that I could 
stay with her until 
things got settled.” 

So this was Aunt 
lrumbul’s game—by 
getting Emilia to come 
he had played her 
last card to detain me! 
lt wouldn’t do to let 
her win now, though, 
vhatever pleasures de- 
feat held in store; if 

nly for the sake of 
moral effect, I must 
keep up the fight. 

Chen I noted sud- 
denly Emilia’s surprise on seeing my 
trunk and my bag and my hat-box 
tacked up there by the door, ready to 
be taken out. For a moment she just 
ooked wonderingly at me, then over at 
the pile of luggage. 

“Oh, Bob!” she let slip; “are you 
going away?” 


‘1? You don’t mean Emilia! Did 
you come because you thought J was 
going to be here?’ And I couldn’t help 
Hinging my arms about her. 

But she half unwound herself. ‘* 4re 
you going to be, Bob?” she demanded, 
holding me away until she should get 
at the facts. 

She looked at the trunk. I saw the 
possible advantage | might gain by 
pretending not to care; I shook my 
he ad. 

\t that Emilia entirely extricated her- 
self from my reach. ‘ You’re all alike!” 
she declared, contemptuously; “always 
exulting in your strength, and thinking 
everybody’s falling in love with you! I 
came—and you knew it—to furnish an 
occupation for your aunt.” 

‘You'll think up pleasant little ways 


of keeping her interested and amused?” 
I annoyingly suggested. 

*Trust me!” was all Emilia said. 

[ regretted a good. deal, during the 
journey, that I should have to miss her 
visit; but Garrison’s, in autumn, proved 
even lovelier and more agreeable than I 
had remembered it could be. I wrote 
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back to Aunt Trumbul how much | was 
enjoying the tennis and golf, and asked 
her to send up some more clothes, and 
said at the end of my letter, “Be sure 
and give my love to Emilia, won’t 
your” 

It was on Tuesday morning that Aunt 
Trumbul’s long-distance call came. | 
had to wrap a sheet round me and fol- 
low a man down to the pantry where 
the only telephone in the house was. 
That was about eight o'clock; and, 
after a half-hour’s desperate wait for 
connections, Aunt Trumbul was brought 
auricularly within my ken. 

** Robert,” was her first word—and her 
second and her third. I could see she 
was in a perfect panic. “Robert, my 
dog—my stone dog—you remember 
him?—has been stolen. There wasn’t a 
vestige of him there this morning when 
Louisa opened the door. Not a trace 
of him, Robert! Nothing nothing 
whatever—” 


| talked back to her. | asked her if 


she was we ll. 
**Miserable, Robert; wretched!’ she 


reassured me. “Oh, Robert! Who 
you suppose? What shall Il do? Wh 
shall I look for him? My dog! He \ 
the best dog in Rome!” 

“Now, Aunt Trumbul, if you’re o1 
patient,” I called, “you can get tl 
dog back.” 

“I need you, Robert,” she said, i 
tensely. ‘“‘You must come right hor 
and help me.” 

I reasoned with her; I refused to 

‘Nonsense!’ she said. ‘* When I’m 
trouble you must expect to come to n 
Remember, you’re the only man I| ha 
to depe nd upon in time Ss of emergen 
I’ve lost my dog. I need support 


ne ed some body here.... Oh, don’t tall 


any more about it! You must come ba 
to me at once. Why—it’s ridiculou 
with that dog gone, for you to arg 


with me!” 


*Where’s Emilia?” I panted. 


“Emilia won’t budge,” said Aunt 


Trumbull; “you might as well try 1 


push a dead cow up-hill as to get Emili 


to do anything about it. . . . Robert, 
sha’n’t say another word. Come hon 
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nd find that dog.” 


hung up her receiver. 

That’s the way she had of vampiring 
me. What wasI todo? A tennis-match 
at eleven; two people motoring twenty 
miles to see me at lunch; riding after- 
vard; dinner: 
tell everybody—without a smile—that a 
tone dog had been stolen from in front 
f my aunt’s house, and that I had been 

mmoned home suddenly to help her 
find it. . . . Emilia would consider m« 
hard-hearted, I thought, with an ironical 
feeling of pity. 

When my cab drew up in front of No. 
400 it looked rather forlorn, | admit, 
vith that right-hand pedestal stripped of 
ts accustomed burden. 

“Bare, ruined choirs where late the 

veet birds sang,”’ | was murmuring to 
mvself as Louisa let me into the house. 

Emilia had fled; apparently she hadn't 
en able to stand it. 

Aunt Trumbul had left a message 
erched in the hand of a little Narcissus 
that stood on the hall consol—for me to 
vait for her in the library. So I sat 


And Aunt Trumbul 


and | was supposed to 





there and tried to read the morning 
paper; but all the while I could hear the 
tread, tread, tread of her majestic sweep 
across and across the floor of the bed- 
room above. When at last she appeared 

in a thin, flimsy “picture” pink-silk 
wrapper, with her hair just started tow- 
ard its usual pomp—she made short 
work of the space between us. 

“Of course, Robert,” she said, “‘some 
} s have taken it. Some students.” 

“That’s an old-fashioned explana- 
tion,” | attempted; but Aunt Trumbul, 
I needn’t say, did not hear me. 

“When I lived in Boston,” she phi- 
losophized, “the worst things used to 
happen. Actually Mrs. C "$s wig Was 
stolen.one night from right off her bed- 
post. ...But how could they have car- 
ried my dog? How could they ever have 
got it up?” 

**Some dealer,”’ | thoughtfully tried to 
imagine, “has taken it.” 

“Without a sound!” Aunt Trumbul 
went on. “And I was awake late, too. 
Louisa sleeps light, and never after five.”’ 

“It’s the just retribution of Heaven, 
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Aunt Trumbul, for snaking it the way 
you did—out of that poor old Marquis’s 
garden.” 

“Boys are barbarians—derr/s, Rob- 
ert!” she exclaimed. “And they have 
automobiles nowadays, and every other 
satanic tool to help them. ‘They must 
have been strong and healthy, besides. 
And they pried it—they pried it, Rob- 
ert!” Aunt Trumbul morbidly insisted. 

“T can’t bear to believe that—even of 
boys,” I said. 

“Oh, where have they taken it—my 
dog?” Aunt Trumbul cried out to me, 
with a warble in her voice that meant 
impending tears. 

I don’t suppose there was a minute of 
that day or the next that wasn’t spent 
discussing the pros and the cons and the 
strength and the fallacy of every known 
theory to account for the disappearance 
of her stone dog. By Friday there was 
at least one distinct kind of advertise- 
ment in each of the papers. A detective 
was put on the job, and—unknown to 
him, nay, contrary even to his very 
orders—seven auxiliary rising would-be 
detectives (“such nice, able fellows, all 
of them!” Aunt Trumbul said) were set 
rummaging the country. 

Daily she had a fresh million of ques- 
tions ready for me on my return from the 
office; she even began breakfasting with 
me, SO as to have a little extra time to 
“oo over matters.” 

“What,” I asked Emilia, “‘can I do 
about it?” 

“You can always,” she said, with a 
horrible look at me, “‘go back to Gar- 
rison’s.”” 

“Ts it only on that condition, Emilia, 
you will come to ‘furnish an occupation’ 
for Aunt Trumbul?” 

**Do let her enjoy her fling for once,” 
suggested Emilia. 

“Now, Emilia,” I replied, sternly, “no 
fooling. It’s up to you to help me recon- 
cile her to this loss.” 

“It’s up to you to find the dog,” 
Emilia listlessly answered. 

“Emilia,” | shouted, “do you care 
anything for me at all?” 

“Of course I don’t,” she assured me 
with a sweet smile. And I left her, dis- 
gusted with everything. 

“Seen Emilia?’ Aunt Trumbul said 
to me. 


“Certainly not,” I answered. 

“Well, | knew you'd make up soon 
or later. I saw that you’d just have t 
How was she, Robert?’ was Aunt Tru: 
bul’s next. 

“Tl am going to Garrison’s to-m« 
row,” I responded. 

“Robert, dear,” Aunt Trumbul said, 
“if we can’t find that dog’ —and h: 
voice broke in a little tender flutter 
“‘let’s you and | just run over to Ron 
and hunt up another one.”’ 

I shivered. 

“My dog!” she moaned. 
dog!” 

The next morning, at about half-past 
six, | awoke to find Louisa shaking me 
her grizzly hair in curl-papers, her old 
eyes aflame. 

“Mr. Robert—Mr. Robert!” she was 
calling. “The police-station’s on thx 
line, and I don’t dare disturb your aunt.”’ 

“Of course not,” | dreamed; and | 
arose and dashed—in her dizzy, un 
kempt wake—down two flights, to th: 
boudoir telephone. 

“Three and a half feet high; white, 
chiseled; with a wide collar, and sitting 
on his tail,” were the exact words that 
came to me. 

“Yes, yes!” I roared. “ You’re on the 
right track.” 

“What do you want done with him, 
sir?’ was the police-station’s next. 

“Well,” I sleepily pondered, “do you 
deliver? . Oh, then, that’s very nic¢ 
Just send him over, please- as soon as 
possible.” 

Aunt Trumbul had roused herself and 
was looking out of the window by th« 
time the hurry-up wagon stopped in 
front of our house. I don’t know what 
her first impression could have been, but 
when she caught sight of that stone dog 
being lifted forcibly about by several 
burly policemen she just threw up her 
window and began to give orders. 

“Don’t you leave that dog out-of 
doors a minute,” she called forth. “ Ring 
the bell and take him right into th: 
house. ‘Tell Louisa to put him in th 
dining-room. I'll be down in a minut« 
Now don’t drop him. Is he injured, M: 
Officer? I'll reward somebody for this 
I vow I will.” 
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THE 


thing of the long talk Aunt Trumbul 

inded out to me. Before the 
that dog was back on his pedestal 
niked and cemented down in the very 

test best construction-company man- 
and Aunt Trumbul and Susie Lin- 

t spent the rest of the afternoon and 
vening rolling back and forth in their 
pective motors to thresh out each new 
nd ever newer aspect of the case. 

Aunt Trumbul had offered seventeen 
liferent rewards. But the dog had been 
left on the door-steps of the _police- 
tation at four in the morning—with a 

ie round his head, by the way; to keep 
him from remembering his way back 
nd the force said they couldn’t justly 
laim any skill for finding him. So it 

tt to be a distinct source of anxiety to 
\unt Trumbul to discover whom she 
could pay. 

[hen it was that she received this 
letter, which so freshly and so inconven- 
iently re-whetted her curiosity, though 
when she started to read it to me that 


sun set 


evening she repeated over again her 


old-fashioned convictions: ‘‘Students, 
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Robert. It was students of some kind or 
other, who took that dog.” 
lhe letter ran: 


Dear MapamM,—We return your dog with 
Che poor beast looked 
so lonely that we decided to give it a party. 


Unfortunately—though every 


a thousand apologie s. 


dog has his 
those of a stone dog come infrequently, 
and it was impossible to foretell results. 
\las!—we hate to have to admit it to you 
the poor animal was inadequate to the ex- 
igencies of the situation. In short, it enjoyed 
itself somewhat too unrestrainedly, and, as a 
result, only the most careful nursing has 
brought about its recove ry 

Seriously, we regret immensely the trouble 
and worry our merciful act has apparently 
caused you. Had we for a moment dreamed 
that the dog was of such monetary or senti- 
mental worth as is indicated in your adver- 
tisements, /ido—or perhaps better Fidesse 
had never left her happy home. 

\ not unnatural delicacy prohibits us from 
signing our names. We trust, however, that 
you will believe that the agonies of terror 
we are about to undergo in order to return 
the brute will more than compensate for our 
hurried crime—and that you will accordingly 


day 
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print a short notice in the papers to the effect 
that you have forgiven us. 
Tue THteves 


“You see it has all the ear-marks of 
students, Robert,” said Aunt Trumbul. 

“Of the devil,” I ejaculated. 

“Sweet little sophomoric touches, 
Robert,” she went on. 


IMPOSTOR! WHY ARE YO HERI | MOCKED 


“Why, it’s the most charming letter 
that woman—or man—ever received. 
You ought to be proud, Aunt Trumbul, 
to get it. It’s a compliment to you and 
to the whole sex.” 

“They liked my dog, you see,” senti- 
mentalized Aunt Trumbul. “Jolly fel- 
lows, all of them! I should like to see 
them.” 


“Tt may cost you a pretty penny if 


they turn up and claim the reward,” | 
told her. ‘“‘Let’s see—ffty times seven- 
teen equals 

“| shall invite them to, Robert!” Aunt 
Trumbul announced, triumphantly. “I 
shall put a notice in the paper; | shall 
invite them all to come to tea and claim 





it. Oh, how wonderful! Think n 
Robert. Use your mind, now, for on 
What shall I say? How shall I wi 
it?” 

“Oh, oh!” I feebly protested, as tl 
new complication was flashed before n 
At which Aunt Trumbul swept to t 
telephone. 

Susie Linnet and she rolled ba 
and forth over those ten blocks 
battere d asphalt through the ne 
two days, and the exact words 
be put into that notice kept the 
busy. When my eye first lit « 
the thing in the morning paper 
printed bold and brilliant abo 
the theaters and music-halls 
saw that the product of their cor 
ference did not contain even th 
palest re flection of Susie Linn 
This was how it looked: 


BOYS! BOYS! BOYS! 
Come to tea with me on Wednes 
day, please, and | will reward you 
gladly. You are all forgiven. Every- 
one of you. Don’t forget. 

(Signed) 


Tue Doc’s Mistress 


“Do you think that will fetch 
“em?” she asked, proudly. 

“Te will fetch about two hundred 
I reckon, if the weather’s good,” 
I replied. “You'd better have 
vour carpets up and the furniture 
covered.” 

**T have ordered a wreath of gar 
denias,”. sang Aunt Trumbul, “t 
go round the dog’s neck. And yor 
are to be here, Robert—I think 
there ought to be some one man—and 
Susie Linnet also.” 

When Wednesday dawned Susie was 
ill, so it was only Aunt Trumbul and | 
who lined up at four o’clock to await 
that onrush of students. She made m¢ 
strew cigarettes over the tables, and 
open a popular magazine or two here and 
there on the chairs—to make them a 
“feel perfectly at home” she said. 

“Funny they don’t begin to com 
Robert,” she commented to me at about 
four-thirty or so, as she swept by me t 
rearrange the position of a chair near th: 
hreplace. 

“Getting a bone at the market, pe! 
haps,” | suggested. 
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“Tt is most five,” murmured Aunt 
frumbul, twenty minutes later. “Robert, 
do you think my notice was too severe? 
Do you think it may have frightened 
them?’ 

At six Aunt Trumbull was over- 
wrought and angry. And just then we 
heard a smothered shutting-to of the 
distant door. 

“Walk up and down—with your 
hands in your pockets,” muttered Aunt 
[rumbul under her breath. “Appear 
free and easy and natural.” 

“Steady, auntie, now—steady!”’ I en- 
joined. “Be prepared for anything.” 

At which Emilia Weston ambled in, 
two gardenias stuck in the front of her 
dress. I shall never forget the discum- 
gumfricated glance Aunt Trumbul shot 
at her. But Emilia never moved a lash. 
She just sat down languidly in the chair 
Aunt Trumbul had been arranging by 
he fire, and said she wanted tea. 

‘Tea? Tea!’ stormed Aunt Trumbul. 

“Impostor! Why are you here?” I 
moc ked. 

“Because you’re here, Bob,” 
answered, sarcastically. 

[ tried to conceal the way it momen- 
tarily took me in. “I’m not here because 
[ thought you were coming!’ I retorted. 
“|’m here to greet the thieves who took 
that confounded dog!” 

Aunt Trumbul glared fiercely, and I 
saw <milia rush over to her. For a 
while I didn’t listen to their prattling in- 
terchange. 

“Really,” I finally heard Emilia say- 
ing, ““you need a rest. You look tired, 
though I do think some excitement and 
effort have been good for you. But I 
planned it mostly to get even with Bob 


really I did — when I couldn’t help 


Emilia 
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seeing you missed him so much that the 
least little excuse would make you send 
for him to come home. So one night I 
got Phil and Harry to help me move the 
dog down cellar. He’s been there ever 
since—until we carried him over to the 
police station. Do you hear me?” 
Emilia was repeating. “‘I tell you I stole 
that dog!” 

Aunt Trumbul shrank visibly. 
“You?” she screamed, as the reason for 
the absurd strategy dawned on her. 
“You?—my dog! Robert, Robert—she 
—she—she’s in love with you, after all!” 

Emilia turned to me. “Behold, J, a 
mere woman, with the help only of my 
two brothers and a borrowed wheelbar- 
row.”’ 

The thought of Garrison’s and the 
pleasant time | might still have been 
having there if Emilia hadn’t been so 
dreadfully vindictive, faded at sight of 
the joy she got from her accomplishment. 

“TI suppose you brought me back 
home just because you wanted to see me 
so much?” I teasingly reasoned. 

“It was low—it wasn’t worthy of me!” 
Emilia ranted, pretending to admit the 
truth of my gibe. 

“Tt did the trick,” I said, aping the 
role of magnanimous lover. 

“Using unfair methods—like all wom- 

en!” she added—as if deep in humility— 
and tried not to laugh. 

Our tone caused Aunt Trumbul to 
seize that moment in which to clench 
matters. 

“If you marry Robert, Emilia,” she 
said in her most authoritative business 
voice, taking her purse up from the 

table—“if you will, I'll pay you the re- 
ward I offered for finding my dog.” 

Emilia held out her hand. 
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The Material Needs of Our Diplomatic 
Service 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


Former Ambassador of the United States to Germany 


2 HE entire company had 

gathered at the resi- 
MS dence of Judge Even- 
} weight, and were about 
> to proceed to the din- 
ing-room, when the cry 
of “Extra!” rang out 





on the street. 

For a moment dinner was forgotten, 
and attention was concentrated upon the 
general inquiry, “What can it be?” 
A few minutes later a servant handed 
the Judge a copy of the “extra.” 

The headlines told the whole story. 
A revolution had broken out in Central 
America, and the life and property of 
citizens of the United States were said 
to be in danger. 

The tension of suspense being thus 
relieved, the company moved toward 
the open doors of the dining-room and 
were presently seated at the table. 

“TI feared,” said the Jadge, “it might 
be the breaking out of a general war 
in Europe. The situation recently has 
been very grave. A spark from the 
Balkans might create a conflagration 
in which all the great Powers would be 
involved.” 

“Tt is strange,” interposed the Rep- 
resentative, “‘that with so much at 
stake in the clash of their enormous 
armaments, the statesmen of Europe 
cannot devise a means of guaranteeing 
peace.” 

“The Balkans,” remarked the Editor, 
“seem to be to the great powers of 
Europe what some of the countries to 
the south of us are to the United States 
—a kind of plague-spot where trouble 
may be looked for at any time.” 

“That is true,” interposed the Am- 
bassador; ‘“‘and in addition to the in- 
convenience that always attends inter- 
ventions in a neighbor’s quarrels, the 


Europeans have the serious embarrass- 
ment that no one of them can interven 
alone, and they cannot all possibly agre: 
to intervene in the same sense.” 
“What is at the bottom of all th: 
friction between the powers?” inquired 
the Senator. “They would do much 
better to consider their common inter- 
ests and protect them by pacific agree- 
ment, by a real ‘concert’—to employ 
word that was once much used, but no 
appears to have lost all meaning. What 
do you think the cause is, Channing?” 
“The meat in the cocoanut is world- 
commerce,” the Ambassador replied 
“The facilities for mechanical produc- 
tion have been in recent years so enor- 
mously augmented that all the older na- 
tions are anxious about new markets. 
There are only two ways of securing 
these: first, by obtaining political con- 
trol of new territory and enforcing 
market by imposing a tariff on foreign 
imports, thus excluding competition; or, 
second, by preventing this procedure on 
the part of others, thus maintaining th: 
‘open door’ in the less advanced coun- 
tries where opportunities for the exten- 
sion of trade still exist. The jealous) 
between the great powers is thereb 
rendered intense. Nearly all the impor- 
tant international incidents of recent 
times have had this origin. Connected 
with the same interests are the effort 
of the less favored nations to secure an 
avenue to the open sea, advantageous 
ports, and naval stations in other part 
of the globe. It is for these reasons that 
armies, navies, and the diplomatic and 
consular services are objects of special 
interest to the great nations of th: 
earth. The fact is, they are trade rivals.” 
“In this country,” suggested the Sena- 
tor, ““we have been disposed to conside: 
the political and the commercial aspects 
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of foreign policy as quite independent, 
or at least hardly at all connected. I 
have often heard it remarked that the 
diplomatic service is a purely ‘political’ 
branch of an administration, while all 
questions of a ‘commercial’ character 
fall to the consular service. Upon this 
eround it might very well be contended 
that, being essentially ‘political,’ the 
diplomatic service should be treated dif- 
: rently from the consular service, this 
last being in no sense political, but en- 
tirely commercial.” 

‘It looks to me,” said the Editor, ‘as 
f that were a mere refinement of words. 
Take, for example, this revolution just 
announced this evening. That is, no 
doubt, political; and yet see how it 
affects business. Not only is normal 
trade interrupted, but the lives and 
property of all foreigners who are con- 
~ cting business in that country are 
endangered. It immediately becomes 
the duty of foreign diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to demand protection for 
these interests, and war vessels will no 
doubt be sent to support the demand. 
Was it not just as much of a duty, as 
far as possible, to prevent this danger as 
to try to exorcise the evil now?” 

“T have heard it said,” remarked the 
Representative, “that there is no obli- 
gation on the part of our government to 
protect life and property in foreign 
lands. If American citizens want to be 
protected in their rights, it is said, let 
them stay at home where they are safe.” 

“But, on that principle, what is to 
become of our foreign interests—our 
trade and commerce, and the home in- 
dustries that supply them?” inquired the 
Ambassador. “Are we to leave these 
things altogether to other nations, or 
are we to have a share in them? And 
if we are to have it, how shall we obtain 
it if we neglect the protection of our 
citizens abroad?” 

“It appears to me an entirely new 
idea,” said the Judge, “that American 
citizens have no claim to protection out- 
side of our own country. Have we not 
from the beginning, even in our com- 
paratively feeble condition, protected 
our citizens and their commerce? Did 
we not even then drive the Algerian 
pirates off the sea? And in recent times 
did we not rescue Miss Stone from Bul- 
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garian brigands, and save Mr. Perdicaris 
from death or captivity, w hen John Hay 
sent his famous message, ‘Perdicaris 
aliv e, or Raisouli dead’ ?” 

“A too strenuous insistence upon the 
protection of our citizens in foreign lands 
might easily involve us in war, and war 
has become very expensive,” said the 
Senator. ‘We are lovers of peace, and 
the people have no disposition to go to 
war for the sake of a few adventurers, 
sometimes themselves trouble-makers, 
who go abroad to improve their for- 
tunes.” 

“— we cultivate that spirit of indif- 
ference,” broke in the Editor, “‘ we shall 
soon reach a point of pusillanimity 
where we will not be disposed to protect 
life and property at home. Until hu- 
man nature is radically changed, life 
and property everywhere will be exposed 
to violence. It is the business of the 
state to protect them, and all civilized 
states offer them protection. Where 
there is no state, or where a government 
has reached a condition of impotence or 
indifference in this matter, there is an- 
archy. In the name of civilization some- 
thing has to be done about it. It is well 
enough to let foreign nations alone so 
long as they remain civilized, but when 
they relapse into barbarism they expose 
themselves to conquest; and, sooner or 
later, some power or combination of 
powers will undertake this task. But 
there are many means of accomplishing 
the desired end besides war. The fear 
of war often has the same effect. It is 
demoralizing to let it be understood that 
life and property will not be protected. 
A good rule is, to put the weaker and 
less perfectly organized peoples upon 
their good behavior; but it is important 
to make them comprehend that they 
cannot continue in a state of anarchy. 
We should not countenance it.” 

“Tf,” observed the Historian, “you 
compare the development of those na- 
tions that have not failed to protect 
their interests with the collapse of the 
nations that have lost the power to do 
so through first weakening their own 

restige, you will see that it is a law of 
thee that indifference on the part of 
the state to the rights of its citizens has 
in the end led to national disaster. 
Some nations are weak through their 
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poverty, others through their wealth. A 
nation which, through the self-content- 
ment of its people and their indifference 
to the national prestige, permits the 
more aggressive nations to push it into 
the background, soon becomes itself the 
prey of their avarice. They will ulti- 
mately deprive it of all its natural ad- 
vantages and cover it with humiliation. 
Prestige, once lost, cannot easily be re- 
gained.” 

“It is, of course, a fine thing for a 
country to have a great navy, if it can 
stand the cost,” said the Senator. “No 
maritime nation, or even a country 
which has no ships but only merchandise 
on the sea, wishes to incur the hostility 
of such a power; but I do not see what 
diplomacy can accomplish; or, indeed, 
that it has much of anything to do with 
material interests. I have always looked 
upon it as a kind of social institution, 
intended to create neighborly feeling by 
means of friendly intercourse.” 

“Friendly feeling, no doubt, has its 
place, and it is the business of diplomacy 
when possible to cultivate it; but there 
is no period of history in which it has 
been indifferent to the substantial inter- 
ests of trade and commerce, or without 
a serious effect upon them,” replied the 
Historian. “There never was, I ‘sup- 
pose, a monarch who made a larger use 
of diplomatic agencies to accomplish his 
purposes than Louis XIV. of France; 
yet, if you will examine closely into his 
policies, you will see that many of his 
negotiations were directed toward the 
development of French predominance 
through an extension of French industry 
and commerce. He personally inter- 
ested himself—often writing despatches 
to his ambassadors with his own hand 
on these subjects—in order to place the 
cloths of Provence and Languedoc in 
Turkey, the wines of Médoc in England, 
the salt of Brittany in Sweden, the silks 
of Lyons and the watches of Paris in 
Persia, hardware in Portugal, and dry- 
goods in the Indies—and throughout 
the whole world the manufactures and 
products du cra du royaume. Of these 
details we have the written evidence in 
the archives. The interest of the Grand 
Monarch in obtaining the ports of the 
Netherlands, the possessions of Canada, 
and the trade of the Spanish colonies, 


had behind :t the same motive. A re- 
cent French writer, urging a renewed 
interest in questions of finance and cor 
merce by his government, asserts th 
if you read the diplomatic correspo: 
dence of the Pharaohs of the nineteen: 
century before Christ, restored to us 
the ruins of Tell-el-Amarnah by t! 
cuneiform inscriptions, you will see what 
a prominent place in the letters of kin; 
was given, even in that early time, t 
affairs of finance and commerce. |; 
every age of the world the history o} 
diplomacy is closely connected wit 
plans for obtaining possession of th: 
world’s wealth.” 

“This sounds,” said the Editor, 
if we ought to choose our ambassado: 
from the ranks of business men.” 

“So far as this phase of their dutic 
is concerned,” observed the Judge, “that 
would be a good idea; but would th« 
as a rule, have the necessary equipment 
in other respects?” 

“As a rule,” continued the Historian, 
“‘business men do not possess all th: 
qualifications necessary for diplomati 
usefulness; and, even if they did, t 
draw exclusively or largely on that Hiss 
would give the impression of a too pro- 
nounced commercialism. It would b: 
difficult also to induce the best qualified 
business men to abandon their privat: 
enterprises in order to enter a branch o! 
the public service that demands of it: 
personnel great pecuniary sacrifices and 
offers no substantial rewards. An activ: 
business man would consider entranc 
into the diplomatic service as the most 
unbusiness-like performance that could 
be suggested to him; especially if h¢ 
knew, as he would soon discover, that 
his government would certainly not per- 
mit him to engage during his mission in 
any kind of private enterprise on his 
own account.” 

** How, then, are we ever to obtain th« 
services of men in all respects adapted 
to the work required in the diplomati 
service? Can we hope to do any bette: 
than we are doing? Have we not had, 
and have we not at present, some ver) 
able diplomatic officers?” demanded th« 
Senator. 

“No doubt,” interposed the Editor. 
“We have had some extremely able and 
even brilliant diplomatists, and it is not 
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disputed that we have at present some 
highly accomplished re presentatives of 
our country at some of the foreign capi- 
tals. It is, however, no reflection upon 
them, and implies no criticism of the 
ppointing power, to inquire what our 
plomatic service really needs. Assum- 
ne that we have done the best we know 
. there is no harm in asking if we 
ight not do still better. 
that I have become interested in 
s subject, and I am already convinced 
t, as a nation, we are not doing for 
s branch of the public service what 
ought to do; nothing, for example, 
mparable to what we are doing for the 
ny, and especially the navy. In those 
branches of the service we take the 
matter seriously, and see to it that they 
properly organized and properly 
ippe d. - 

“We begin by forming the personnel 
of the service,” obse rved the Ambassa- 
“We educate our officers.” 

\nd why should we not, for the same 

son, educate our diplomatists?”’ asked 
Representative. 

“It requires a long period to produce 

a scientific ofhcer, fit to command a regi- 

’ remarked the Senator; 


ment or a ship,’ 
but general knowledge is all that is 
needed by a diplomat, and this is to 
be had in our colleges and universities. 
For military and naval officers, however, 
we require ‘special schools.” 
“How is it in other countries ?” in- 


quired the Representative. “Do they 
not educate their diplomatic officers?” 

“Practically all the young diplomats 
of France have diplomas from the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques, and among 
the students are representatives of most 
of the European countries. Some of our 
own secretaries have attended there,” 
said the Ambassador. “ Besides, on ac- 

int of the privileges which most gov- 
ernments accord to diplomatic attachés, 
who have already passed the preliminary 
examinations and are preparing to enter 
the service, nearly every European em- 
bassy becomes a practical training- 
S¢ hool i in diplomacy.” 

“It is only recently, I believe,” said 
the Historian, “that this training has 
hnally been reduced to a system. Still, 
in many countries the Foreign Office has 
long been a seminary of instruction; and 


It is only of 
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more than a century ago there was at 
Strasburg a school for young diplomats, 
presided over by Koch, the well-known 
authority on treaties.” 

“Why,” asked the Editor, “could we 
not organize in connection with our 
Department of State an educational 
bureau that would serve this purpose? 
Some of the better qualified diplomatic 
and consular officers could be recalled 
on leave from time to time to impart the 
results of their experience. Only a small 
permanent staff of carefully selected men 
would be necessary, and the whole en- 
terprise would cost the government less 
than a hundred thousand dollars a 
year. = 

“T have just been reading a book by 
Sir Harry Johnston on Common Sense 
in Foreign Policy,” remarked the Ambas- 
sador, “in which the importance of put- 
ting such matters in charge of persons 
who from personal experience realize 
the needs of the service is well illus- 
trated. Taking up the examination- 
paper set in 1911 for appointment to the 
position of clerk in the Foreign Office 
by the Civil Service Commission of Eng- 
land, he calls attention to such ques- 
tions as these: ‘What has been the rela- 
tion of intuitionism to utilitarianism in 
British moral theory before Mill? ‘Can 
the claim that the dictum de omni et de 
nullo is the fundamental principle of 
syllogistic inference be sustained?’ and, 
mirabile dictu, ‘What reasons have we 
to believe that other persons exist?” 

“I should think,” observed the Judge, 
“it would be unfortunate for a diploma- 
tist to have any doubts on that point!” 

“Commenting on this sort of ‘rub- 
bish,’ as he calls it, Sir Harry very per- 
tinently inquires: ‘Of what earthly use 
would an acquaintance with all the 
tricks of speech of this sort be to a 
British secretary of embassy at the court 
of Wilhelm II.; ortoa student-interpreter 
at Smyrna; or to an envoy to the 
Argentine, who must know the facts 
about the foot-and-mouth disease from 
A to Z, and the prices of British short- 
horned bulls?” 

“Good!” exclaimed the Representa- 
tive with enthusiasm. “If Congress had 
an idea that training for diplomacy 
meant that sort of thing, they would 
vote five million dollars for the imme- 
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diate establishment of a special school, 
even if they had to cut the appropriation 
for government post-office buildings in 
cities of ten thousand inhabitants. They 
could then face their constituents with 
a mind at rest.” 

“Does your English author propose 
any curriculum of study for such stu- 
dents?” inquired the Senator with some 
interest. 

“Oh yes; he fully explains his ideas 
on that point, and they are very sensi- 
ble. Even more interesting than that, 
however, is his summary of the quali- 
ties that should be possessed by the 
novitiates out of whom future diploma- 
tists are to be made: no ‘pedants with 
bulging brows’ or ‘addle-pated students 
with crammed learning of a useless type,’ 
but ‘hearty, manly, shrewd, business- 
like, observant, and well-informed young 
men,’ fit to be ‘employed in foreign 
countries as the eyes and ears and 
mouthpieces of the British Imperial Gov- 
ernment,’ as the ‘makers of friendship, 
the detectors of plots, the protectors 
of British subjects, and the advo- 
cates of British commerce’; no ‘fai- 
néant holders of nice posts,’ no ‘languid 
dilettanti, concentrating all their time 
and abilities on collecting or discussing 
bric-d-brac,’ but ‘members of a wide- 
spread Intelligence Division.’” 

“Fine!” broke out the Senator. “You 
would hardly need to ask Congress for 
a cent if the country had that concep- 
tion of our diplomatic service. By Jove! 
it is a tonic to think of it. I shall—” 

“But hold!” cried out the Judge. 
**You are proposing here, all of a sudden, 
the creation of a school for young 
diplomatists, less pretentious and less 
costly, no doubt, than those we have 
for our soldiers and sailors, but what 
are you going to do for the young fel- 
lows who, with ardor and even with 
enthusiasm, gather to obtain its instruc- 
tion? Will you offer them a career? 
No; you will offer them after a long 
period of study the salary of a city 
clerk, with the prospect—if they turn 
out brilliantly—some day of becoming 
ministers, and possibly even ambassa- 
dors. You will order them for half a 
lifetime to countries remote from their 
homes, to unhealthy climates, to condi- 
tions often uncomfortable for their 


wives and dangerous for the lives of 
their children. You will expect them to 
move about the world on short notice; 
and when, finally, after long service, th: 
ambition of some of them is realized, 
you will expect them to rent from their 
own private purses establishments for 
the representation of their country’s in- 
terests that will consume more than 
their salaries. Finally, you will, at your 
pleasure and without notice, turn them 
off without a penny, to be forgotten and 
to die in obscurity!” 

In saying this the Judge had spoken 
with solemnity, and a look of gravity 
deepened on every countenance as hy 
proceeded. 

“You will go on,” he resumed, 
“ speaking of their service as ‘merely or- 
namental.’ You will think of them as 
‘idle fellows’ who have fallen into ‘soft 
places.’ And it is, in reality, only to 
young men who expect to inherit for- 
tunes that your school will appeal. Who 
else would think of placing his life at 
the disposal of a department which 
might condemn him to twenty years of 
waiting, to reward him finally, perhaps, 
with a position which he cannot main- 
tain for want of means? If you really 
wish to have a service, you must make 
it a career, and you must make it pos- 
sible for a young man to believe that he 
will be at least as well treated as an 
officer in the army or the navy. Are 
you prepared to do that?” 

“I see no reason why we should not,” 
replied the Representative. “We can 
afford to do it. The service will be 
worth all it will cost. The money, if 
the work be well done, will all come 
back, with a surplus. By better pre- 
paring the conditions of peace we might 
save the expense of a war.” 

“Great Britain, I understand,” inter- 

osed the Senator, “is extremely liberal 
in providing for her higher diplomatic 
officers. he British ambassador at 
Washington, I have been informed, re- 
ceives a salary of fifty thousand dollars 
a year, besides the use of a suitable em- 
bassy building and a liberal allowance 
for service and entertainment. All the 
British embassies, I believe, are main- 
tained on a similar scale. How much 
does all that cost the British govern- 
ment?” 
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“The British government,” replied the 
\mbassador, “pays out annually for its 
f« reign service less than we do.’ 


“Why, how is that possible?” asked 
several persons at once. 
“The answer is very simple. Great 


Britain owns its buildings throughout 
he world, pays no rent and no taxes, 
and these buildings would sell to-day 
for much more than they cost,” replied 
the Ambassador. ‘‘We, on the con- 
trary, pay high rent for our offices 
nearly everywhere, and have poor ac- 

mmodation. We are like a man living 

1 hotel, instead of in his own house. 
We pay high and do not even have the 
credit of being neighborly. We are con- 

ntly on the move, and have the ap- 

irance of entertaining a secret inten- 

n to move out altogether; while 
France and Germany, who have the 

utation of being potential foes, have 
iietly settled down to stay in each 
her’s capitals. You always know 
ere to find the embassies of the great 
powers of Europe, but to find ours you 
cannot even depend on the latest city 

ctory. You finally, in despair, go to 
a cab-stand and ask the cabby to drive 
you round till you find it.” 

“You say Great Britain pays no 
taxes,” broke in the Senator. ‘How is 
tl at? Do we pay taxes? I thought all 
foreign embassies and legations were 
exempt from taxation. Why are we 
discriminated against?” 

“It is strange, Senator, that you, who 
are a business man, should ask that 
question of a mere ambassador, who is 
supposed to know nothing of business, 
and is simply ‘ornamental,’” was the 
laughing reply. ‘Does not the landlord 
always charge up the taxes in the rent 
he demands of his tenant? We are to- 
day paying taxes in every capital of 
Europe, except Constantinople. The 
other powers, who own their own build- 
ings, pay no taxes, because these are by 
courtesy exempt.’ 

‘But the frequent sight of the em- 
bassy archives, the United States coat 
of arms, and the Stars and Stripes, with 
the household outfit of the ambassador, 
carted through the streets on a dray, 
like the effects of an evicted tenant— 
does not that affect the prestige of our 
country?” demanded the Editor. 
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“Tt would if we had ever had any in 
that respect,” replied the Ambassador; 
“but in every capital of Europe the ar- 
rival of a new American ambassador is 
greeted with inquiries as to the hotel 
at which he will stop; and that is be- 
sieged with house agents who want to 
put off on the stranger the houses which, 
for reasons well understood by them, 
they cannot rent to residents of the 
place. I know of an instance where an 
American ambassador was saved only 
by a happy accident from renting as an 
Embassy of the United States a house 
that a few months before had been 
closed because of the disreputable char- 
acter of its occupants. Had he taken it, 
his act would have caused a scandal 
that might have made his life miserable 
and his mission a failure. Having been 
warned in time, he escaped this calam- 
ity; but, not being able at once to 
find another residence, he spent several 
months in the company of house-agents 
looking at impossible habitations before 
he was finally so fortunate as to find a 
property which, after extensive repairs 
at his own expense, he considered suit- 
able for the representative of the United 
States government to occupy.” 

“Was he not a little too particular?” 
asked the Editor. 

“Not at all. He was simply deter- 
mined that, cost him what it might, his 
country should not be disgraced.” 

“We are taking care of that,” replied 
the Senator. “Congress has passed 
bill authorizing the Secretary of State to 
expend as much as five hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year in the purchase of 
embassy and legation buildings.” 

“On condition,” added the Repre- 
sentative, “that the Secretary of State 
can induce Congress to appropriate the 
money, which the present bill permits 
but does not provide for; and further, 
that he shall expend no more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
any one place. That will do very well for 
the legations in the smaller capitals, but 
it leaves the embassies in the great capi- 
tals out of the question. In London, 
Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, for 
example, you could not buy the ground 
for an embassy, in a proper location, for 
that sum. What, for example, could 
you obtain for that amount in a central 
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location in New York City, or in Chi- 
cago? In the capitals I have mentioned 
nothing short of half a million dollars 
would make a proper showing. I once 
thought this extravagant. In the town 
where I live the best house and lot, con- 
taining a whole acre of ground, can be 
bought for forty thousand dollars. At 
first, I could not understand how such a 
great sum as half a million dollars could 
be needed for an Embassy of the United 
States anywhere, and I opposed such 
‘profligacy,’ as I called it, on the ground 
chat it was inconsistent with our re- 
publican ideas; but I have since per- 
sonally looked into this matter, and I 
am convinced that it is our duty, and 
that it would be greatly to our advan- 
tage, to acquire a suitable property in 
every great capital. Still, I have had a 
hard time to convince my neighbors.” 
“‘We are heading in the right direc- 
tion,” said the Senator. ‘In time, with 
the growth of public sentiment, we shall 
be able to do the right thing everywhere. 
It is for you and your colleagues of the 
press, Mr. Editor, to see that the people 
are properly instructed on this point.’ 
“We are fully awake to our duty in 
that respect, Senator,” replied the Edi- 
tor. “The people are already better 
informed than you think. They will 
approve any reasonable action Congress 
may take; and it will-be easy to con- 
vince them that it is reasonable, if it 
really be so. They cannot, however, be 
readily persuaded that an American am- 
bassador should receive a salary of fifty 
thousand dollars a year. That will 
appear to them a piece of extravagance; 
and I, for one, will never defend such an 
increase. On the contrary, the salaries 
of ambassadors and ministers should be 
lowered; the latter, at least, brought 
down to the level of what we pay our 
Senators and Representatives. Cer- 
tainly, a minister to Peru or Bolivia is 
not a more important public officer than 
a Senator of the United States. Of 
course, he cannot travel to his post, hire 
a house in a foreign country, and enter- 
tain officially on seventy-five hundred 
dollars a year. No one should expect 
him to do so, and yet he must do oes 
things. He has a mission of representa- 
tion. He does not go there for his own 
benefit, but to do certain work for his 
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country. His country should bear the ex- 
pense, and should have a voice in deter- 
mining what he shall do in its name. |: 
should certainly consider its own pri 
tige, and not limit his expenses unduly. 
His outlay for travel, for Pimeelf and his 
family, his official residence, the means 
of locomotion in the performance of his 
duties, and a liberal amount of officia! 
entertainment should all be provided 
for by his government. His salary 
would then be merely the remuneration 
of his personal services, and would prob- 
ably suffice for his necessary personal 
expenses, such as his private table and 
the ordinary family living. All this is 
so entirely reasonable that the most 
critical advocate of economy could not 
object to it.” 

“Who, then, would determine w! 
the expense of representation should | 
—the officer himself?” asked the Sena- 
tor. 

“By no means,” replied the Edit: 
“This being a government expense, the 
government should, by careful inquiry, 
ascertain the cost of the kind of repre- 
sentation it desires to have in each 
country. This estimate having been 
made and settled, it should appear as a 
distinct item in the annual budget, and 
the money should be appropriated fo: 
this purpose.” 

“What would be the advantage of 
that method over the present one!” 
inquired the Senator. “As it is, som: 
of our diplomatic officers expend larg: 
sums out of their own pockets. Is not 
this a desirable saving to the tax- 
payers?” 

“There are, Senator, two distinct an- 
swers to your question—one of fact and 
the other of principle,” replied th 
Editor. 

‘As a matter of fact, the expenditure 
of money by a diplomatic officer out of 
his own purse is of doubtful advantag: 
to his government. It is, of course, 
known that public representation 1s 
thus made dependent upon private genc- 
rosity. It is, therefore, perfectly un- 
derstood that whatever hospitality is 
extended is not at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, which in consequence obtains 
no credit for it. The ambassador may 


be considered generous and may be per- 


sonally esteemed by the beneficiaries of 
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his entertainments; but, quite logically, 
his government will be regarded as 
ps nurious or indisposed to manifest its 
frie ndliness by hospitality. 

“When put to the test of principle, the 
showing is still less favorable. It is 
often said, ‘Why pay money out of the 
public treasury, when there are persons 
a only willing, but eager, to fill these 
offices at their own expense, and even 
to pay for the privilege?’ But if this 
method is to be commended in the case 
of this class of offices, why not farm out 
all other public offices in the same man- 
ner? Why not offer Senz itorships, Cabi- 
net positions, and high rank in the army 
and navy to those who would save the 
most to the taxpayers by personally 
bearing the expenses of their offices? 
In the past, in certain countries, this 
vas customary. Governments farmed 
out the taxes to favored persons, sold 
commissions in the army to the highest 
bidder, and conferred titles of nobility 
for a money consideration. Do you 
approve of such practices, Senator?” 

“Why, certainly not,” was the quick 
reply. 

“But,” inquired the Historian, “did 
you not just now speak with commenda- 
tion of ‘a desirable saving to the tax- 
payers’ by allowing public officers to 
represent the country at their own ex- 
pense? Which horn of the dilemma, 
then, do you prefer: to say that such 
expenditure by an officer does not really 
represent the country, but only himself, 
or that he pays his country for permitting 
him to represent it? What would you 
say to appointing a man who was not a 
sailor to be a captain in the navy, on 
condition that he provide the ship?” 

had not looked at the matter in 
that light before,” returned the Senator 
in a somewhat subdued tone. “But,” 
he added, “‘a ship, to be a part of the 
navy, must necessarily be a vessel of a 
public character.” 

“Do you consider, then, that an em- 
bassy or a legation does not possess a 
public character?” queried the Editor. 

“I think, Senator,” interposed the 
Judge, good-naturedly, “ you might as 
well abandon that argument.” 

“I do not wish to press the point,” 
persisted the Historian, “‘but it seems 
to me impossible to separate the per- 
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sonal and official sides of a diplomatic 
mission, for the reason that the official 
character of it overrules everything per- 
sonal. An officer’s person and residence 
both enjoy certain immunities. No mat- 
ter who pays the rent of it, the house in 
which he lives is extra-territorial, and, 
for the time, legally a part of his own 
country. Personality is completely ab- 
sorbed by the office. Such immunities 
could not be accorded to a private indi- 
vidual. An ambassador has a rank at 
court and a position in society that no 
one not a public officer could possibly 
obtain. You cannot divest him of this 
official character so long as he remains 
in the country to which he is accredited. 
In that country he not only outranks all 
his fellow-countrymen, but any slight to 
him would be regarded as an insult to 
his country. . 

“Tt is, I suppose, on account of this 
exception< il distinction that some per- 
sons are not only willing, but anxious, to 
occupy such positions at their own ex- 
pense. They enjoy great honor; and, 
if they do save money to the tax- 
payers, they receive for it an acceptable 
quid pro quo,” observed the Editor. 
“But,” inquired the Representative, 
if they receive a guid pro quo, how does 
that differ from paying for the office?” 

“Oh, it is not so bad as that!” ex- 
claimed the Senator. “Such a conclu- 
sion would be unpatriotic. No one has 
ever meant to profit by such a transac- 
tion.” 

** Probably, Senator,” resumed the His- 
torian, “‘no one has ever done in this 
connection what has appeared to him 
morally wrong. We simply have not 
analyzed the motives of our practice in 
this respect, or considered the construc- 
tion that may be put upon it; but others 
have not failed to do this, much to our 
discredit.” 

“Why, what do you mean? Who 
would presume to offer any criticism 
upon our method of filling our offices? 
We have a right to do as we please in 
these matters,” observed the Senator. 

“Certainly, we have that right; but 
we must accept the consequences. Let 
me mention one of them. A member of 
the Corps Diplomatique, in my presence, 
said to an American of great wealth 
who was living abroad, but had no per- 
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sonal distinction entitling him to the 
station in society he was ambitious to 
obtain, ‘Why do you not return to your 
country and buy an ambassadorship?’” 

After a painful silence, which no one 
ventured to break, the Judge, looking 
up from an intense contemplation of 
the table-cloth, relieved the strain by 
asking: 

“And what did the American say?” 

“He said nothing. He merely 
laughed.” 

“‘And what did you say?” asked the 
Editor. 

“I made up my mind to resent the 
insult, as I felt it to be, and said, ‘How 
much does an ambassadorship cost in 
your country?” 

“What did he reply?” demanded the 
Senator. 

“I was expecting a blow in the face, 
and was prepared to answer it, when 
the man replied, very pleasantly, ‘Thirty 
years of previous service.’” 

Obviously, the discussion was at an 
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end; and, the coffee and cigars having 
been finished, the company arose. 

As the gentlemen passed into t! 
Judge’s library before saying “‘G 
night,” it was noticed that the Senat 
looked somewhat vexed. 

“Of course that was only an impudent 
joke, and should not be taken serious! 
he remarked to the Historian as th: 
left the dining-room together. 

“As it turned out, I was not, upon : 
flection, disposed to take it serious 
I believe the man meant no harm, and 
was not even aware that we would re- 
gard his suggestion as insolent. He w: 

I think, quite innocently giving advi 
to a friend on the strength of certa 
impressions he ha2d received.” 

**But where could he have obtained 
such impressions?” queried the Senato: 
The guests were already taking lea 
of their host; and, not wishing to linge: 
behind the others, the Historian replied, 
“That, Senator, is a question that might 

involve a long discussion.” 


Song 


BY MARION KEEP PATTON 


= COME and kiss,” the laddies cried, 
And set my thoughts to smiling, 
And then beneath the little hill 
One caught me, with beguiling. 
He laughed against my lips until 
I ran, and proved the fleeter. 
*Tis sweet to kiss—but, ah, to dream 
Of kissing—that is sweeter. 


*O come and love,” 


the laddies called, 


And set my heart to laughter. 

Then o’er the hill my laddie went, 
And I went following after. 

My heart o’ertook his heart, but I 
Sped on, for I was fleeter. 

*Tis sweet to love—but, ah, to dream 
Of loving—that is sweeter. 
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fF the woman is willing 
AG to give you twenty-five 
wu francs for a morsel no 
My bigger than that, I 
er think you are a fool, 
im Mary, my dear, not to 
’ ea let her have it.” 

The speaker drew down her plump, 
too-short upper lip for an instant, with 
a comically visible effort, over her large, 
prominent teeth. She never did this 
except when annoyed or ruffled. As a 
rule, her mouth parted with the appear- 
ance of a pant, giving her a false air of 
bonhomie, and making her seem younger 
than her years. 

Now she glanced about her friend’s 
dim, denuded room in the entresol of 
the old house inthe Rue de Condé—at 
the chairs shrouded in coarse, gray cov- 
ers, shiny and cheap; atthe empty 
mantel-shelf, the black hollow] of the 
grate. No pictures on the sallow, 
painted walls to lead the eye into a 
dream of green fields; nothing but a 
colored drawing after Bakst, torn out of 
some art review, depicting a semi- 
nude young man with amazing legs, 
apparently flying through the air. Mrs. 
James considered it violent, vulgar, and 
improper, and told her friend so the 
moment it caught her eye. 

“IT stuck it up there,” Mary ex- 

plained, “to see if I could copy that de- 
sign on his tunic—this thing that floats 
off here. Those whorls are like eyes 
that look a hundred ways at once. They 
fascinate me. I have got the colors, 
too. See.” 
_ She held out a piece of orange silk 
into which her clever needle had woven 
a brilliant arabesque, the hot tones 
jostling one another in a furious dance. 
he whorls seemed to writhe and shoot 
out sparks. Emily James felt still more 
affronted. 

“T confess I don’t understand all this 
new-fangled art. Do you mean to say, 
Mary, that any one would be fool 
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enough to buy that thing?” She pointed 
a stubby, accusing finger in the general 
direction of the orange silk. “Do you 
mean to say you—like it?” 

Her companion spread out the dis- 
paraged square upon the large bare 
table at her side, where it winked and 
flamed like some huge tropical blossom, 
drenched with perfume, cut off and dy- 
ing in this low, cold room, closed in by 
the puritanical, distempered walls. 

Mary smoothed its edges with her 
sensitive, well-shaped fingers. 

“T do like it, Emily,” she finally 
brought out, with an effort she tried 
to conceal—for it always hurt her not to 
pretend, at least, to agree with her old 
friend. Emily had a painful way of 
disposing of all things under heaven 
with a sledge-hammer definiteness only 
equaled in its noisy futility by the lack 
of imagination and of sympathy with 
which it was perforce accompanied. All 
this pother and welter, these judgments 
on subjects of which the stout little 
magistrate in the shabby, tight gloves 
and the tinkling jet bonnet was in a 
state of fathomless ignorance, jarred the 
nerves of Mary Thompson, who, be- 
neath a worn exterior, guarded a creep- 
ing spark of joy, a pure delight in light 
and beauty. Now she went on to ex- 
plain that a shop in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes had expressed a willingness 
to buy this despised square that she 
presumed would be used as a cushion- 
top. 

“Dear me, how unpleasant!” in- 
terjected Emily James, irrepressibly. 
“Whatever must some people’s rooms 
be like if they can buy such a blotch as 
that. I remember a beautiful cover | 
worked once with a stork and a bunch 
of irises. Every one said it was so 
natural. Well, I’m glad, Mary, for your 
sake, that you can make something that 
will sell. Now about that blue piece 
with those queer green spots. If that 
woman will give you twenty-five francs 
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for it, | certainly consider it your duty to 
let her have it. There are a hundred 
things you could do with the money to 
make this room more cheerful. You 
ought to get a screen to cover up that 
hideous grate; or a nice picture for 
over the sofa. You are so proud, you 
won't take any of mine, though you 
know I would gladly give you one or 
two out of the dining-room. Why 
won’t you sell that rag?” she ended 
vigorously, the prick of curiosity urging 
her to explore the queer mental proc- 
esses she dimly suspected to be going 
on behind her old friend’s determination 
to keep by her this strip of faded silk 
which her restless, adroit fingers had 
spotted with what appeared to be a 
maniacal rash of livid, greenish spots. 
Mary turned away from the low win- 
dow irradiated with that gold-powdered, 
dusty gleam a September sun knows 
so well how to spray over these long, 
close Paris streets. The silk dangled 


in her hand. 

“I know you think me a fool, Emily, 
and perhaps | am one, but this design 
means something to me that no one 
else could ever understand. The spots 
fall on it—how can I| express it ?—just so. 


If one were the least bit different the 
whole effect would be gone. And I 
happened on it quite by accident. Sud- 
denly it seemed to jump at me—the 
way the lines and circles run. It makes 
me happy in a queer way simply to look 
at it.” She held it up, gazing at the 
pattern as a devout person might regard 
the monstrance. 

This flighty talk was too much for 
Emily. 

“* Fiddle-de-dee!”’ she exclaimed, bra- 
zenly. “Don’t be hysterical, Mary, 
whatever you do. Living so much alone 
is bad for you. If those sickly spots 

make you feel happy, then all I can say 
is that there must be something wrong 
with your liver. Put the thing up and 
let us be sensible. You know I couldn’t 
come to Paris without stopping in to 
see you. I find this place a chillier and 
darker hole than I expected. You poor 
thing! No wonder you are morbid, wear- 
ing your eyes out all day over those crazy 
embroideries. Come down to me for a 
month. You can have any room in the 
house but mine. It will cheer you up 
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to see all the cozy old English furnitur: 
again—not a foolish French thing in the 
house. We brought the parsonage stuff 
straight over when poor Arthur’s health 
gave way. Chartres is gloomy enough, 
but it’s not a patch on this room. | 
will brighten you up to have the chang, 
Take that bilious-looking cushion-co\ 
to the man on the Boulevard, shut th 
lace up for a month, and come to m 
t won’t cost you a penny.” 

Oh, foolish, inept, warm-hearted, litt! 
masterful woman! Every word scraped 
the delicate susceptibilities of Ma: 
Thompson as a coarse peasant cl 
tramples some silly young fern-fronds | 
the roadside; but underneath the roug! 
coating of each phrase she felt th 
warmth of a real generosity, of a heart 
friendliness that wished her well. 

She glanced around her poor, faded 
room. It was dull, it was sallow, it was 
cold. But it had taken Emily James t 
tell her so. She had sat iong days | 
the small window, working out he: 
bizarre imaginings, letting them bud and 
flower in a dazzling riot of tropical colo: 
on the shining satin of these strips and 
rounds and squares. She had neve 
before noticed how ugly an environment 
could be. She lived in herself, and found 
there something that was not herself. 
The fascinating mental complications 
that ensued lent her no eyes for th 
actual material facts expressed by thes: 
small, dim, cold rooms she rented for a 
trifling sum and thought no more about. 
Now Emily had come with her common- 
sense view, as definite as a bludgeon, 
and had struck down her house o! 
dreams about her ears. She would lik 
to see Chartres, too, the one cathedral 
in France, they say, that is alive; th 
one whose heart still beats, flushing with 
blood the blue-veined windows, whos: 
soul still stirs in the heavy incense clouds 
that steal along the shadowy arches of 
the crypt. She had read about th: 
windy square on the hill before the 
great west portal where the enigmatic 
queens look down with slanting eyes. 
A word to Emily, and she might see it 
all for herself. Swift in her moods, sh: 
thanked her friend with an emotion that 
Mrs. James put down to insufficient 
food. (“Poor thing! I'll tone her up, 
said the good Emily to her comfortab| 
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bosom.) And so they settled it then and 
there. 

For all the remainder of that golden 
September, when the Luxembourg gar- 
dens are a blur of dusty green, and the 
sun sets every day in an apricot mist 
behind the towers of the Trocadero, the 
entresol in the old house in the Rue de 
Condé knew Mary Thompson no more 

that tall, slim, faded Englishwoman, 
with the barbarous French accent and 
the tender smile that made up for it. 

In the old gray town of Chartres 
Emily James had set up her tent, in- 
congruously enough. Not for the Emilys 
of this world does Romanism hold out 
its soothing, hypnotic spell; the great 
living organism of the cathedral breathes 
no message to such ears. It was always 


too dark inside to see anything properly, 


she was wont to say, and the gorgeous 


Black Virgin made her 


shrine of the 
thumbs prick. 

Her husband, the Rev. Arthur James, 
had died in the quiet, double house al- 
most in the cathedral precincts, whither 
he had retired from his damp-soaked 
English home to draw easier breath into 
his poor, choked lungs for the few 
months of life that were left to him. 
The pure, clear air that circles about 
this church-crowned hilltop gave him a 
spurt of deceptive strength, but when 
the autumnal day shortened into its 
brief twilight, mild Arthur James fol- 
lowed it quietly into the night. Emily 
found him with his hands folded on his 
book. Her Arthur had made the gentle 
and decorous end that might have been 
expected of one of his nature. His wife 
had always secretly considered herself to 
be the man of the family. In pursuance 
of this idea, she briskly settled her a 
band’s estate, and, realizing how far 
her money would go in a French pro- 
vincial town, she determined to keep on 


the house in Chartres for the term of 


the original lease. 

Surrounded by the relics of her Eng- 
lish home, by these broad, unwieldy 
chairs and tables, these pictures of a 
bad period, these engravings of a worse, 
Mrs. James had certainly achieved a 
startling effect. Into this fine old French 
— with its admirably preserved 

-venteenth-century floors, its tall win- 
deal properly set, its moldings and 
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framings, its thin slips of mirrors, its 
general air of balance and sobriety, 
Emily had not scrupled to thrust the 
miscellaneous collection cf inferior ob- 
jects she called her “things.” To her 
eye the result was rather pleasing. 
When Mary saw it she had a half- 
humorous spasm of pity for the ancien 
régime so betricked. 

Emily was hospitality itself, bustling 
about to make her old friend com- 
fortable. Like so many commonplace 
people, she was at her best in her own 
home, winning a certain poise and dig- 
nity from the inanimate objects over 
which she held undisputed sway—such 
a room, such a bed, such curtains, would 
be the best for Mary. Instantly these 
silent servitors seemed to press forward 
unmistakable claims. 

So Mary found herself and her modest 
box in a long, high chamber looking out 
on the fretted columns, the solemn, 
niched figures of the north porch of the 
great church. How the bells would 
sound, echoing in all the vacant rooms 
and passages of the house! Now that 
she had left Paris behind her, she real- 
ized how weary she had grown of her 
trivial daily round; how nervously ex- 
hausted her delicate, trying work would 
leave her of an evening. The odd pleas- 
ure she had taken in her intricate de- 
signs now seemed to her a little morbid 
and hysterical. Our poor Mary was no 
psychologist, and she would not have 
believed you had you told her that the 
most interesting thing about her—the 
only vivid spot in her sweetly colorless 
disposition—was just this abnormal 
capacity, this morbid faculty for feeling. 
That its object should be merely a cer- 
tain arrangement of lines, made the in- 
tensity of the pleasure felt only the more 
disconcerting. 

Now she swept her eyes about her 
room with a twisted lip for poor Emily’s 
attempts at decoration. She would 
vastly prefer the plain gray walls, clear 
and cool and negative, but she knew 
she must keep her hands off these Vic- 
torian idols, hung up so piously with 
stout, rolled, red-worsted cord, in this 
old French house with its subtle odor of 
a past century—so fugitive, yet so un- 
mistakable, as verbena on a moist sum- 
mer night. 
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Mary opened her box and shook out 
the slender store of her garments. She 
always wore black or gray, with a ribbon 
or a button or a spray of violet. She 
was tall, slender, neat, this English old 
maid. In her happiest moments she 
was not without a kind of distinction. 
People quite plain and dowdy them- 
selves often show this quality, born, I 
am sure, because they love beautiful 
things, because a god once blew ever 
so tenderly on their eyelids, thus 
making them free of the gardens of 
Epicurus. However this may be, Mary 
descended to the salon where Emily was 
awaiting her, full of the gossip she had 
been extracting from her ancient femme 
de ménage, an excellent woman with an 
unerring eye and a priceless ear for all 
the minute, half-subterranean burrow- 
ings that pass for life in a provincial 
town. 

“Father Gaston is back,” announced 
Emily with a brisk little twitch of her 
lips. 

Mary looked polite, but no more. Her 
roving gaze was assimilating this room 
with its ponderous walnut and its oil- 
p< uintings. 

‘Did you hear what I said, Mary?” 
Mrs. James’s voice was on the ruffled 
note. 

Her companion turned hastily toward 
her, compunction in her heart. Here 
she had been inwardly criticizing and, 
yes, sneering at poor Emily’s dreadful 
belongings, quite forgetting the generous 
and hospitable spirit that had led her 
into this house, that was now hovering 
its plump hands among the tea-cups, 
while it said something about a Father 
Se me sbody. 

“Forgive me, Emily, for being so 
absent. You were saying—?” 

Here the kettle boiled noisily, and 
finally the tea was made. 

During the progress of the little meal 
Mary learned that the Father spoken 
of was an Anglican who had “gone over” 
some twenty years before. Arthur 
James had known him in their early 
days. To the ancestral tug of the French 
blood his name implied may be at- 
tributed his conversion to the older 
faith. Walter Gaston, wading deeper 
and deeper in his historical studies, had, 
with the approval of his bishop, retired 


to Chartres, where he hoped to put the 
finishing touches to the treatise that had 
been the main preoccupation of his late; 
years. It had been a mild pleasure to 
run across his old friend James here, in 
this unlikely environment, and wh 
knows what hidden, starved fibers had 
been stirred to something resembling 
life and motion by the sound of th 
English tongue, the rediscovery of ce: 
tain simple points of view—so calm, 
flat, so bovine? 

Grateful for James’s  untarnished 
friendship, for his modesty and pict) 
although the man himself might be di- 
vorced from any knowledge of thei 
True Fount, Father Gaston had con 
tinued his visits to his dead friend’s wif 
when that resolute lady had decided to 
remain at Chartres. 

The slight, elderly, bent man, with | 
shrewd eye and long, bluish chin, brought 
into Emily’s preposterous salon a saving 
aroma of that mysterious world of inte! 
lectual activity that his hostess recog 
nized but could not approve. To regard 
as important an idea or a tendency 
seemed to her a subdued form of mad- 
ness, but her purse was open and he: 
hand ready and hearty, and Fathe: 
Gaston felt no scruples as to the employ- 
ment of both for the ease of her poore: 
brethren. 

He had formed a habit of coming t 
her in the late afternoon, before her sup 
per, when his day’s work was over and 
his nature craved contact with som: 
thing healthy, simple, and impeccably 
sane. The Emilys of this world are th 
cushions that so admirably temper th 
jar of mere living, especially when th: 
nerves are wrenched over the incredib|: 
lives of fourteenth-century saints, who 
may or may not have been epileptic. 

“Yes, Marianne tells me that his 
Pauline told her that the Father was 
just home from England,” pursued 
Emily, leaning back with a lofty disre- 
gard for the cake-crumbs that scudded 
down the generous slope of her black- 
satin lap like so much confetti. “He 
will be sure to drop in to-morrow after- 
noon. You will like to meet him. He’s 
not like some of these foreign priests, 
you know, my dear. He talks to you 
quite like any other man.” 

Upon the removal of the tray Mary 
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drew out her delicate, exotic work, the 
tangled silks winking and gleaming on 
the low table in the soft lamplight. 

Emily, with a stubby pencil, was hap- 
pily engaged in the shrewd inspection 
of a stout household book that bore 
Marianne’s sign-manual in many a char- 
acteristic smudge. 

The next day was tranquil and sunny, 
with the subdued charm of early autumn 
when the light still filters through the 
shady allées, though heaps of fallen 
leaves lie like molten bronze on the 
grassy stretches. 

Mary was out betimes, encircling the 
cathedral, staring up at the vast portals 
with their troops of carved figures— 
kings and queens, saints and angels. 
This strange Gothic art bewildered but 
did not fascinate her. The spirit of it 
eluded her. The surging tumult of the 
vivid, reckless life that had produced it 
could find no echo in this elderly English- 
woman. Her timidity demanded a geo- 
metric orderliness in a work of art. The 
substance must never crack the mold 
into which it is poured. Here at Char- 
tres the great stream of creative design 
has broken all barriers, has flung itself 


in a wild gush of fancy from crypt to top- 
most pinnacle, flowering in those mys- 
terious personages that crowd the door- 
ways, that nod or seem to lure one with 


their unfathomable stone eyes. No, 
certainly this cup was too heady a one 
for Mary Thompson, so she merely 
sipped at it, a capricious breeze stirring 
her skirts as she emerged by the north 
porch to walk along the quiet, hilly 
street into the town. A bird threw out 
a speaking note from a knot of ivy on 
top of a gray wall; the placid, bluish 
sky arched gently over the distant 
misty fields. She drew a breath of 
relief to be in fresh surroundings, to be 
free of the stale atmosphere of her dull 
Paris room. She could fill her orders 
here as well as in town, and she experi- 
enced a lightness of spirit she had not 
known for years. Holidays had been 
few in her solitary, pinched existence. 
Gratitude to Emily budded in her heart. 
She forgot her friend’s obtuseness and 
little, nagging, managing ways. She even 
looked forward to seeing Father Gaston 
at tea-time, although usually she was 
timid and self-conscious with strangers. 
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Nothing, however, could have been 
less formidable than the picture the dark, 
little, lean man presented as he sat in the 
twilight between the two elderly women, 
his tea-cup balanced on his knee, his 
gaze at once obscured and enlarged by 
his thick glasses. He had been exchang- 
ing with Emily James his local budget 
for hers. 

“My Pauline gospel for your Mari- 
annine,’ "he smilingly said to his pleased 
hostess. “Eh, but it is good to be back 
at one’s own fireside and bureau. But 
I find the former scoured to an unnatu- 
ral luster, and the latter so clear of 
rubbish that I have threatened Pauline 
with excommunication if one scrap of 
paper has been destroyed. I am an 
untidy old man, I confess it, but out of 
this weed-grown field who knows what 
blessed lily of the Annunciation I may 
not coax into blossom?” 

Mary thought him a charming person, 
and sat looking at him responsively, re- 
plenishing his big cup while Emily told 
a lengthy anecdote of Arthur and a 
housemaid who had once toyed disas- 
trously with the sheets of a sermon. 
This being off her mind (she. related it on 
an average of twice a year), she be- 
thought her to exhibit to Father Gaston 
Mary’s extraordinary handiwork. While 
she would have died rather than admit 
it, she was secretly not a little proud of 
her friend’s originality; of the daring 
that could not only produce such bizarre 
balderdash, but actually sell it. Mary 
herself was not unconscious of an amus- 
ing fillip of incongruity as she spread 
out, with her long, white fingers, on the 
shiny soutane covering Father Gaston’s 
knees, the most barbaric of her crea- 
tions, some rajah’s opium-soaked dream 
come to life in this jungle of meandering 
lines, biting into the flame-colored satin 
with a flare of gold and green and lapis- 
lazuli. 

“Whew! What have we here?” 
claimed the little man. ‘“‘So you are an 
artist, Miss Thompson. Many a time 
I’ve seen things not unlike this in the 
Persian drawings—oh, hundreds of years 
old—at the Bibliothéque. Doesthe form 
mean less to you than the color? The 
latter is so particularly gorgeous that I 
confess I lose the sense of line. Does 
the pattern mean anything to you?” 
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“T don’t think I can quite explain it,” 
Mary replied, wrinkling her brows in 
the effort to make herself clear, “but 
I feel the form inside my brain with the 
oddest little spasm of pleasure.” 

Father Gaston shot at her a look of 
distinct and rather sudden interest. 
Abnormalities were his specialty, and 
here, in this thin, dry, elderly woman, 
he thought he detected a nature that, 
given the proper occasion, might burst 
into a sufhciently lively flame through 
this tiny vent-hole of morbid feeling. 

Amused at the idea of testing her 
responsiveness, he bethought him of an 
exquisite trifle he had once seen in 
Arthur James’s possession—a wax bust 
of late seventeenth-century make that 
its owner could never be brought to see 
in a proper light. The good Arthur was 
no connoisseur, and something in the 
dingy object he had one day discovered 
in an old box, wrapped in a striped bed- 
quilt, disturbed without pleasiug him. 
Father Gaston had prevailed upon his 
friend to send the thing to Paris for a 
valuation, and the Reverend James’s 
breath was somewhat taken away when 
the report of authenticity came back, 
accompanied by an offer of purchase 
for a not inconsiderable sum. 

Emily was rather flattered by this, 
and although she thought the bust hide- 
ous, it eventually found its place in the 
salon. The Father’s eye now roamed 
about for it, fruitlessly. 

“What has become of my bust?” he 
asked his hostess. “Don’t tell me it is 
broken. I want to show it to your friend 
Miss Thompson. You know it is a good 
thing.” 

“It may be good, but the man who 
made it was wicked,” retorted Mrs. 
Emily, with more imagination than one 
might have credited her with. “I told 
Marianne to put it away in that cup- 
board. I couldn’t bear the sight of it 
any longer.” 

“Is it as dreadful as that?” 
Mary. “May I get it, Emily?” 

“Yes, but be careful. The door sticks, 
and then flies out in your face. It will 
break the glass some day.” 

Mary’s skilled fingers avoided a catas- 
trophe, and in a moment she came back 
down the long room toward the group 
by the fire, bearing in her arms, against 
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her thin breast, the enchanting head of 
a boy. It was the wax bust. 
“What do you think of it, eh?” asked 
Father Gaston, settling his glasses an; 

eering at her like an inquisitive bi: : 
Mom set the bust carefully on the tab|; 
and stood before it, her arms hanging at 
her sides, a dusty smudge on the front 
of her black gown. 

“It is wonderful, wonderful,” she said. 
**But what awful thing is he looking at?” 

“That’s it, that’s it!” cried Fathe: 
Gaston. “You've touched the root of 
the whole matter. The workmanship 
is consummate, as any one can see, but 
how the sculptor managed to give j. 
that touch of horror to it is what int 
ests me. That is why Mrs. James ee eps 
it locked up in the cupboard, and why 
it troubled my old friend James’s peac: 
of mind.” 

“Ah, but I am not afraid,” exclaimed 
Mary. “If I could study it long enough 
I am sure I should end by seeing what 
he sees—and willingly, too.” 

“It would be wiser to have it exor- 
cised first,” put in the priest. “Hi 
saw an evil spirit and the horror of it 
dwelt in him, youth though he seems. 
I should not be surprised if this bit 
were modeled in some Italian lazaretto, 
some equivalent for our maison de sa? 
It is morbid, but as a masterpiece it 
must be put up with.” 

“Not by me,” cried Emily. “It is 
detestable. I wish you would lock it up 
again in the cupboard.” 

“Oh, Emily!’ murmured Mary. 
** Since you hate him, would you—would 

ou—give him to me?” She had the 
eer in her arms again, the bold sweep 
of its curls, the jut of the high, delicate 
nose silhouetted against her dark gown. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” was Emily’s 
first exclamation, interrupted by Mari- 
anne’s entrance to remove the tea-tray 
and to light the lamp. 

The shrewd peasant woman stood 
amused at the sight of the English 
vieille fille holding the wax image like 
a baby. “Pauore mademoiselle !” she 
thought, feeling the wick of the lamp 
with her thick, red fingers. She was not 
slow to take in the talk that went on 
around her. Monsieur le Curé was urg- 
ing madame to some act that displeased 
her—some gift to mademoiselle. But it 
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was worth a great deal of money. Then 
madame would never give it, you may 
be sure. She was as close-fisted as Pére 
Simon. There, they were putting the 
image back in the cupboard. Those 
were strange folk in Paris if they were 
willing to pay money for such an ugly 
foundling as that. The devil had blown 
on his eyeballs. She never could bear 
the sight of them. It was strange that 
Monsieur le Curé talked about this impi- 
ous image so much. He must know as 
well as she that it was bewitched. 

What was this madame was saying? 
Why did she, Marianne, take so long 
lighting the lamp? The old fox! she 
thought; but all she said in her gruff 
voice was, “Je m’en vais, madame, je 

’en vais,” and then she had not been 
too careful to shut the door noiselessly 
behind her. 

“That Marianne!” groaned Emily. 

Father Gaston rose to go. He felt a 
little uneasy at the scene he had just 
witnessed. Mrs. James had been more 
brusque than usual in refusing Miss 
[hompson’s request that she might have 
the wax bust. She was unaware of its 
monetary value when she spoke, and her 
friend had enlightened her none too deli- 
cately. He was conscious of a twinge 
of sympathy as he took his leave. 

The priest’s little ruse had succeeded 
better than he knew. Poor Mary had 
risen to the bait with an ardor scarcely 
to have been expected. Something in 
the portrayal of this puzzling adolescent, 
of this boy who had lived some curious, 
haunted life in the Italy of two hundred 
years ago, smote her imagination, filled 
her eyes with its beauty, intrigued her 
whole spirit with its troubling charm. 

Some hours later, as she lay in bed 
watching the chilly autumn moonlight 
creep in across the polished floor, she 
was conscious of gusts of feeli.ig of which 
she would have deemed herself inca- 
pable. A tigerish determination took 
possession of her to wrest the bust away 
from Emily, who had insulted it. She 
was feeling, poor thing—poor, innocent, 
faded Mary Thompson —as a savage 
mother might who heard her young 
whimpering and moaning in captivity. 

She slipped out of bed and stood lis- 
tening, bent down by the door. The 
wind had risen and had begun to call 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 777.—58 
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out gentle whisperings and fugitive 
sounds from the ancient boards of the 
stairs, from the hinges of doors, from 
old cupboards. . . 

At the end of the following week 
Emily began to believe that something 
was seriously wrong with her friend. 
Mary would sit for hours at a time, her 
neglected embroide sry in her lap. She 
appeared to be gazing into space, and 
would scarcely answer you when you 
spoke to her. Emily was vexed; sorry 
that she had asked her down. Mary 
ought to realize what was being done 
for her, and show a little gratitude. 
Father Gaston had been much occupied, 
or she would have spoken to him about 
it. In fact, now that she thought of it, 
the change in Mary had come the very 
day he had taken tea with them and 
they had had that unnecessary discus- 
sion about the wax bust. As though she 
were going to give away a work of art 
that had belonged to Arthur and that 
was certainly worth some money! If she 
chose to keep it locked up, out of sight, 
that was nobody’s business but her own. 

She threw an aggrieved look at Mary, 
who was sitting listlessly by the window, 
pretending to make the most of the last 
moments of daylight, drawing the needle 
slowly in and out of the web of silk in 
her hand. 

Emily, a little restless, had a sudden 
inspiration to take a look at her wax 
possession, the root of all her woe. The 
floor creaked under her tread and Mary 
started, fixing her gaze on her companion 
as though unable to remove it. Now 
the cupboard door swung open. Mrs. 
James inserted a plump hand. It came 
out empty. She tried again. Nothing 
but a broken teacup. The shelf was 
bare. 

“But wherever is the bust?” cried 
Emily. “I put it in here myself the 
other night. Don’t you remember?” 
She directed a puzzled eye upon Mary. 
“Have you seen it?” she asked with 
obvious meaning. 

Mary shook her head. Then she 
cleared her throat and said, “Why, no,” 
quite naturally. 

Emily had moved across the room 
again with a darkened brow and the 
little red curtain of her lip drawn tightly 
down. 
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“T must send for Father Gaston,” she 
said to herself, “before I do anything.” 

As it turned out, Mary offered to 
fetch him. She was as restless now as 
she had been inert a few hours before. 

Father Gaston was struck by the 
change in his visitor when Pauline came 
to call him into his cold parlor with its 
set chairs drawn up against the wall. 
Nothing but parochial business was ever 
enacted here, and the atmosphere be- 
spoke it. 

Miss Thompson was thinner than 
ever, and he would lay a wager there 
was more of fever than the touch of the 
autumn wind in the red that burned on 
her prominent cheekbones. Her long 
hands were never still, busied about her 
cloak, twitching her neck-ruff, settling 
her wisp of veil. She gave the impres- 
sion of being driven from within—a poor, 
dried leaf, dancing painfully before some 
headlong gale. 

He found it difficult to talk to her, 
yet she gave him an odd sense of the 
confessional. She had something prey- 
ing on her that she didn’t know how to 
escape—ah, these poor, hag-ridden Prot- 
estants, when the way was so easy! 


They found Mrs. James in her place 
by the window, fronting her austere tea- 


table. When Father Gaston had his 
second cup carefully balanced on his 
knee, Emily broke out with her tale of 
the vanished bust. 

**And now I recollect that she was in 
the room the very moment you were 
saying how much it was worth, and 
what the dealer in Paris had offered 
Arthur for it. She has been getting 
more and more out of the household 
money, and now the time has come to 
act. I have made up my mind to go 
through her box. She—” 

“Who? Who?” cried the priest, his 
eyes on Mary Thompson. 

“Why, Marianne, of course! Whom 
did you think I meant?” 

Father Gaston leaned over and placed 
his untouched cup on the table. “Do 
you really believe that good creature 
took the bust—?” 

*“Some one has stolen it—some one 
who knew its value. You can’t trust 
these French servants—” 

“Stop, my dear friend,” 
priest, quietly. 


said the 
“You have lived long 
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enough among us to know that what 
you say is unjust. You are a little u; 
set. Marianne is incapable of doin; 
what you suspect. The bust will | 
found. It has been mislaid. Search fo 
it, but do not accuse an honest servan 
without proof. I will speak to her pri 
vately, if you wish.” 

“By no means,” returned Emi! 
James, warmly. nt can do that myse!! 
and | will, this very instant.” 

The door had scarcely closed behin 
her when Mary Thompson’s han 
clutched Father Gaston’s arm. 

“Oh, what shall I do? 
do?” she whispered, trembling. ‘Am 
a bad woman? Am [I a thief? It’s \ 
in my wardrobe, wrapped in my coat 
It has bewitched me. I came down i: 
the middle of the night to get it. 
know I meant to put it back. 
at it every moment I can steal awa: 
I thought Emily would never miss it 
She hates it, and I—” 

“Poor thing, poor thing!” said Fath: 
Gaston, patting her shoulder. 
up and bring it down instantly. Ru: 
quick!” He pushed her out of the roon 

Emily, he knew, would find no on 
in the kitchen. Ten minutes ago | 
had seen Marianne pass along the pat 
by the side of the house, going for 
chat with his Pauline, he had no doubt 

In an instant Mary was back, breath 
less, the bust hidden in her dress. 

“Take it!” she gasped. “I have bee: 
mad, I think. I haven’t had a real! 
happy moment since I saw it; yet 
thought I was happy, happier than 
had ever been in my life. P 
I don’t know how many candles watc! 
ing it at night. I buy them myself, « 
course. Emily doesn’t know.  Y: 
haven’t a notion, Father, how extrao: 
dinary he looks in the shadows.” 
put out a creeping hand. 


“Ru 


Shi 


What shall | 


I look 


| 


ve burned 


The priest swung the thing out of he I 


reach. 


As 


the other end of the room. 


stooped suddenly, Emily bustled back 
she cried. 


“ce M ~ ’ ” 
Marianne’s gone out, 
“What are you doing there?” 


“Proving the good Marianne’s inno- 


cence, my dear friend,” replied Fath: 
Gaston. 


at your cupboard myself, and this | 


“A clear case of possession,” h: 
thought to himself, walking quickly t 


“I’ve just been having a look 

















what I find—the famous bust a little 








the worse for wear. His beaux yeux 
3 will no longer trouble any one; neither 
would he bring much in the salesroom 
now.” 
a He advanced upon the two women, 





holding the bust in his hand. It was 
cracked from brow to chin, and the tip 
of the faultless nose was gone for ever. 
He dusted it thoughtfully with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“It was wedged between the shelves. 
Something must have given way. You 
didn’t see it in the dark.” 

“Well, of all things—!” sighed Emily, 
hopelessly. “I feel quite upset.” 

“Better let me throw it in the dust- 
heap,’ suggested Father Gaston. “It 
is quite spoiled. 

“You wouldn’t want it, would you, 
Mary?” Mrs. James asked. 

“No, oh, no, no!” cried Miss Thomp- 
son, putting her hands over her eyes. 
“Oh, Emily!” 

“Sit down, Mary, do,” said her friend, 
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& The half her heart hath ceased to be; 
The remnant is forespent. 

No longer desperate is she, 
Nor yet content. 
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Comforted 
BY LOUIS HOW 


HE watches little children sleep, 
She wanders where they play; 

And she has neither tears to weep 
Nor words to say. 
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brusquely. “Any one would think you 
were going to cry.” 

Father Gaston wrapped the muti- 
lated wax effigy in his handkerchief and 
took up his broad, black hat. 

“Tl carry this troublesome young 
Italian away with me, and so cast out 
the evil spirit. You must show me some 
more of your beautiful embroideries 
when I come again, Miss Thompson. 
Stick to color.” He gave her a shrewd, 
kindly look as he took her cold hand. 

“Poor soul! I could help her, but 
she’ll never let me,” he thought as he 
walked toward his lodging, passing the 
great, gray, majestic church, mysterious 
in the twilight, that keeps alive the soul 
of France. 

“Why on earth did he speak of your 
embroidery?” asked Emily James. 

“Because he’s a good man.” replied 
Mary Thompson, her hands clenched in 
her lap to keep them from trembling, 
but to her friend her answer seemed 
to have even less point than usual. 


A little boy she thinks a girl 
Has eyes she sees as blue, 

And chestnut hair,—for her, in curl, 
And blond of hue. 


Interminably shall she wait 
For death to break the spell; 

And meanwhile beat at heaven’s gate 
And stare at hell. 
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BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Assistant Professor of English in Yale University 


»T must have occurred to 

many to explore the 

an: background of the 

Freshman’s mind, but 

» in the midst of endless 

discussions of prepara- 

SS tory schools, entrance 

examinations, and all the vast and creak- 

ing machinery of American secondary 

education I find isttle mention of it. Per- 

haps the results have seemed too con- 

fused for publication. Perhaps—and 

this, as I sit and look at my Freshman 

class, I feel to be the true reason—a fear 

of the blank and empty stretches which 

may be behind their agreeable faces, a 

dread of discovering just how little 

background the undergraduate does pos- 

sess, has silenced the timorous peda- 
gogue. 

Occasionally I nerve myself to over- 
come this hesitancy, prepare for shocks 
and disillusionments, apply my probe, 
and proceed to reach the minds of that 
Freshman class, which squirms and 
writhes as I proceed. They are not alto- 
gether discouraging, the results of that 
operation. I find much valuable and in- 
teresting material, even when I cannot 
discover the intellectual equipment that 
the college has specified. The youth 
who confuses Dogberry and doggerel 
has well-developed opinions on morality. 
He who describes the Puritans in terms 
of the Salvation Army is nevertheless a 
shrewd judge of human nature. And 
that quiet fellow in the corner, who be- 
longs to a new and more intellectual 
America, names an opera, or a sym- 
phony, or a good book with a familiar- 
ity which makes me blush for the crude 
rawness of my own days as an American 
undergraduate. But he is only one, and 
well-nigh everywhere else I find a bleak 
ignorance — redeemed, sometimes, by 
shrewdness, persistence, and business 
ability, but lacking the sympathetic in- 
terest in knowledge and the arts which 


should be found in a boy who is ready t 
enter college. , 

When we declare, after examination 
a number of definite subjects, that a b. 
is ready to enter our institution, ar 
then are displeased with the result, it | 
this deficiency in background, I think, 
this poverty in intellectual interests, tha: 
makes the trouble. It is this that ex- 
plains why so much effort is wasted i: 
American colleges. Our teaching 
strewn upon.a bare and barren hinte: 
land, and, finding no warmth to sprout 
in, no soil to root in, dries up and blo\ 
away. And if a liberal education di 
plays itself in so many college graduat: 
as neither liberal nor an education, he: 
is one cause that it is folly to neglect. 

I never fully appreciated the impor- 
tance of the Freshman’s background un- 
til the exigencies of bachelor life lodg: 
me for some years in the midst of a c 
lege dormitory. In those years I mad 
what was, for me, a great discovery 
undergraduate psychology. I learn 
that many a boy had gone through 
long and expensive preparation for co 
lege with no perceptible effect on h 
intellectual interests; and this made m: 
realize that a college course must poss« 
and fructify those desert regions whe: 
the Freshman intellect pursues its no- 
madic way, or be a waste of time that 
might as profitably be spent at th: 
“‘movies” or the ball-game. It was 
discouraging conviction for a young and 
hard-worked teacher; but it was the trut! 

There were a dozen or so of us living 
in a kind of prairie-dog settlement about 
a great central living-hall on which a 
our rooms opened. I was proctor, but 


under the influence of a common living- 


room the rigid barriers whieh separat 


the teacher and the taught weakened, 


and sometimes broke down. There wer: 
talks while we shaved, informal calls in 
dressing-gown or sweater, and (for bet- 
ter evidence) conversations outside m 
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closed door, where the Freshman re- 
vealed himself to the reflective instructor 
with startling clarity. It was a highly 
differentiated gathering: West, East, 
South, and many schools had contrib- 
uted to my family. One is a writer of 
rising distinction now, another a mining- 
engineer, a third a successful business 
man, a fourth (I should judge) one of the 
pillars of the Tenderloin. As their di- 
vergent careers indicate, they differed as 
much, one from another, as boys can 
differ, which is only a little less than 
men; and yet one statement could be 
made for nearly all: the sympathies, the 
prejudices, the knowledge they had 
gained at home or among their school- 
mates had little to do with the things 
they had learned at school. It was the 
first that made their background. It was 
there that they were living. The second 

their formal training—was held in sus- 
pension, waiting, and often waiting vain- 
ly, to pass into the life processes. 

The gulf between their thought and 
their so-called education showed itself 
only too clearly. Sometimes the talk 
would go for hours after endless hours of 
trivialities of “‘prep-school” gossip, sec- 
ond-hand comment on college athletics, 
wearisome disputes as to who said this or 
who said that, in which no one was 
interested—without a suggestion of the 
new ideas that college was supposed to 
be giving them. But this was merely the 
reticence or the fatigue of active spirits. 
Often enough, if personality came into 
the discussion, or prejudice, or achieve- 
ments that touched their imaginations, 
they would take fire; and when I talked 
with them alone, it was seldom that 
some vitality of interest did not reveal 
itself. But in ideas—esthetic, intellec- 
tual, commercial, for I tried them all— 
they were not interested. 

It was in these talks that I came to 
understand the magnitude of the teach- 
er's problem. Thanks to the narrowness 
of their interests, the subject-matter of 
civilization—history, literature, science 
—was not at home in their minds. They 
received instruction as the Eskimo 
receives the arts of the white man—po- 
litely, but with some suspicion and not 
a little contempt. And yet, unless our 
teaching entered into and became a part 
of their backgrounds it did not live 
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beyond the cooling of the breath. I 
quickly discovered that the lesson which 
touched no chord of previous sympathy 
had to fight all the forces of youthful in- 
difference, and speedily dropped away. 
I soon learned that a quickening appre- 
ciation was due as much to some old in- 
fluence which time had welded into the 
brain as to the teacher who awoke it. 
And when there was nothing to work 
upon we worked in vain. 

The banker’s son from New York 
was clear-sighted and quick of com- 
prehension, but he had lived his life 
amid ideals of profit and physical 
pleasure. The moral philosophy of 
English literature shed from his brain 
like water from aroof. The son of the 
Montana miner had a heart of gold 
and common sense worth millions, but 
he had come from an over-practical 
world which recognized the abstract only 
when it was sentimental. Thought 
about religion or atoms or politics or 
poetry passed through his head and left 
never a path behind it. And there was 
one youth, by no means the most intel- 
lectual, or even the most likable, who 
seemed to clinch the argument. He, it 
seemed, had lived in a family where food, 
business, reprimand, and complaint had 
not been the only topics of conversation. 
His mind was stored with vague inter- 
ests in politics, science, art, v fague ambi- 
tions toward knowing “‘why things were 
so,” and how to control them; interests 
and ambitions worthless in themselves 
because of their very vagueness. He 
knew nothing definite, he could do noth- 
ing well, he had always been at the mid- 
dle of his classes; he was, so he thought, 
and with justice, mediocre. Neverthe- 
less, that boy was getting educated while 
the rest of them were merely being 
trained. From his position of inferiority 
he was advancing, and he advanced, 
abreast of and then beyond them. It 
may have been delayed ability. I do not 
think so. It was rather that, thanks to 
the sympathies which had been rooted in 
his mind, his thoughts were hospitable to 
education. I doubt whether he has 
made as much money as the rest of them. 
He lacked shrewdness for that. But I 
know that he got more from his educa- 
tion; and I think that he is doing more 
with his life. 
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That boy had background—a back- 
ground not so much of knowledge and 
experience, though all that he had was 
valuable, as of awakened intellectual de- 
sires. The others, with slight exceptions, 
had not. It did not make them less 
excellent fellows to know and to live 
with. It did not affect their common 
sense or their morality. But it did make 
them less interesting to talk to; for once 
outside a narrow range of athletics, 
travel, or mutual acquaintances, they 
did not react. And, oh, what a difference 
when it came to educating them! It was 
painful to know that, failing to reach the 
distant background where the boy was 
living, our ardor was flung away for 
trivial results. But at least it explained 
the many, many disappointments, and 
nerved one to assault more intelligently 
the well-guarded citadel where lurked 
the minds of the Freshman class. 

I had been too recently an under- 
graduate myself to feel rancor. It seemed 
the established order that a boy should 
come to college keenly alive to its social 
possibilities, and indifferent to ideas and 
toculture. It seemed a notable triumph 
for the university when I considered how 
many men of my college generation had 
emerged with minds that were sweet- 
ened, made liberal, filled full of useful 
interests, and ready to discriminate 
among the values of life. I praise my 
university a little less now that, being 
part of her, I realize the things she did 
not, perhaps could not, do for us. But 
against the “established order” and its 
self-satisfied indifference I am in revolt. 

Why should the universities have to 
take over from good schools and com- 
fortable homes so much sodden clay into 
which only a new creation could put the 
breath of intellectual life? Why should 
they have to press their wares upon the 
unwilling student like patent-medicine 
venders? Is it fair, is it honest, is it 
wise to send them boys who might want 
education, yet do not; who might be 
interested in knowledge, yet are not; 
whose habit of mind is opposed to all 
cultivation not directly associated with 
elementary pleasure or dollars and cents? 
The critics say, If you gave them an 
education adapted to modern life they 
would not be indifferent to it. Alas! if 
in the intellectual loafers among our un- 
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dergraduates I could discover an interest 
in any kind of education, I should be 
more optimistic. 

I am not complaining of the prepara- 
tion of our undergraduates, in the strict, 
scholastic sense of the word. That is our 
problem. I freely admit that the schools 
might teach them more, and I know, of 
course, that better educational methods 
would enrich their backgrounds as well 
as increase their knowledge. Indeed, | 
see a dozen instances in my Freshman 
classes where this has been true, espe- 
cially among boys who have been su! 
jected to the superior discipline and 
richer education of a European school. 
The trouble fundamentally 1s not here- 
it is in the home. In an earlier essay | 
pointed out, with as much restraint as 
the ruffled spirit of a weary teacher 
would permit, that the parents who sent 
their boys to college to “ make a society” 
and become “good mixers” were unjust, 
then and afterward, to the boys and to 
the college. They are also chiefly to 
blame, these parents, for the weak and 
pallid background of the undergraduate. 
And it is in the home that children learn 
a bad philosophy of getting educated. 

To speak of a “‘philosophy of getting 
educated” in boys of seventeen is not so 
foolish as it sounds. The Freshmen, 
consciously or unconsciously, have a 
very definite attitude toward “learning 
things,” and that attitude is their phi- 
losophy. Try them and you will quickly 
find that they have taken their stand 
already as regards “‘culture” and “men- 
tal discipline,” just as they have taken 
their stand in moral matters. I do not 
refer to what they say. The under- 
graduates will maintain as one man that 
“culture” is desirable. The most fla- 
grantly epicurean and wilfully Philistine 
members of my class will cheerfully as- 
sert in writing, and over their signatures, 
that from the bottom of their hearts 
they believe “a man ought to broaden 
his mind by studying a number of 
subjects” in college. And the laziest 
Senior, after an evening at a café or the 
“movies,” will stroll over to the class 
polls next morning, humming “In this 
college life there is rest,” and cheerfully 
vote that Phi Beta Kappa was what he 
most desired in college! I mean, of 
course, what they feel, as indicated by 
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what they do. And it is not usually the 
school that makes the striking differ- 
ences which will appear — differences 
ranging from a warm and fruitful appre- 
ciation to a dull and indifferent spirit. 
It is the philosophy which they drew 
from their background—which is to say, 
from their environment, and most of all 
their homes. 

American parents might echo the re- 
eretful words of King Lear, who had 
“ta’en too little care” of the social er- 
rors ripening before his unseeing eyes. 
Like “big business,” and the exploiters 
of our natural resources, they let the 
period of excessive individualism now 
drawing to a close lead them into serious 
errors of omission and commission. In 
the nineteenth century religious educa- 
tion in the home, with the incidental cul- 
ture that accompanied it, began to de- 
cline. Its place was taken by an almost 
superstitious faith in the power of the 
college and the school. Thousands of 


American parents, who professed to de- 
sire cultivation for their sons and daugh- 
ters, chose—through modesty or lazi- 
ness—the method of laissez-faire, and 
shifted their responsibility upon formal 


education. The mother was busy learn- 
ing the ways and means of the new 
luxury which in the ’80’s began to be 
obligatory for socially ambitious Amer- 
icans; the father was still busier, earning 
the wherewithal for the process. Both, 
in many instances—I judge by results— 
gladly welcomed these insidious theories 
of individualism in education. Let us 
put the boy in a good school, they said, 
where of course he will become educ ated. 
Then, having spared no expense in the 
effort to give him the best in the market, 
they washed their hands of the whole 
affair, and, unless he was dropped or 
expelled, concerned themselves no more 
with the matter. The result is the col- 
lege problem of to-day—a profusion of 
well-dressed, well-mannered boys, fairly 
well-trained, fairly well-stocked in mind, 
but devoid of any active interest w hat- 
ever in their education. 

The mistake was to suppose that a 
school alone could give them _back- 
ground. By what miracle of education 
could these children of parents indiffer- 
ent to knowledge and scornful of culture 
be endowed in the schools with the thing 
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that all their early environment had 
taught them to neglect or despise! It 
was too late. Instruction, like a thun- 
der-storm above rocky summits, rumbled 
and burst upon their impervious heads, 
and only the mental habits of their boy 
companions, with minds as immature as 
their own, really influenced their ways of 
thinking. Thus at school they lived in 
a barbarous age of their own and their 
friends’ creating, where light, learning, 
and scientific truth were viewed much 
as the Crusaders, who stamped Greek 
bronzes into coin and burned marbles for 
lime, regarded the beauty and the civili- 
zation of ancient Constantinople. The 
laissez-faire method, as I have described 
it, may have increased self-confidence, 
favored manliness, and saved time and 
worry for the American parent, but as 
a cultural process it was thoroughly in- 
efficient. 

Well, what is to be done about it? 
Let us suppose that we want culture, by 
which I mean no mere affectation of 
knowledge, nor any power of glib speech, 
or idle command of the fopperies of art 
and literature, but, rather, an intelli- 
gent interest in the possibilities of living. 
Indeed, there is no raison d’étre for the 
college of liberal arts if there is no such 
desire. Well, what is to be done? Buy 
a library, redecorate the living-room, 
adopt the broad a, enter the whole fam- 
ily in the nearest summer school, and 
take the boys to “Gétterdammerung” 
instead of to the ball-game? Such a 
method of providing a background in a 
hurry has been tried, with results that 
our native playwrights have failed to 
grasp only because their fondness for 
melodrama has dulled their sense of 
humor. 

And yet even a college professor can 
see remedies—partial, to be sure, yet 
remedies that will bring relief. 

The first is to be honest. If you are 
content with an education for your cnil- 
dren that gives a certain amount of 
superficial formation, to be acquired 
while they are making friends, advanc- 
ing socially, and preparing to come out 
of college good “‘ mixers,”’ if not educated 
men and women, why, then, be honest 
about it, teach them to be honest, and 
do not deceive yourself or them into sup- 
posing that it is culture you are after, 
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or culture that they have got. For some 
undergraduates this is the best, indeed it 
is the only course, though for most it 
is perdition. Some minds can absorb, 
and some will absorb, no more than a 
certain measure, even though deans and 
faculties and educational journals rage. 
Once they get into college, one must 
make the best of them. The college will 
suffer. But then education has always 
had to carry dead weight, and will con- 
tinue to do so until some new economic 
order makes it necessary for every one 
to work for a living. 

If the lazy-minded are honest, they 
are not dangerous—one learns to accept 
them, like humidity and flies. It is the 
men who are not honest that corrupt 
college life, the men who wish to turn 
college into a social institution and call 
that culture, or into an athletic compe- 
tition and call that education, or into 
a mold of character or good manners, 
and call that intellectual training. If 
they were honest with themselves, if you 
were honest with them, they could not 
be so deluded. They would either frank- 
ly admit that their goal was not intellec- 
tual development, and so become less 
dangerous; or turn more of their admi- 
rable energies into training the mind, and 
so become really valuable; or stay away 
from college. I do not believe that many 
men are the worse for their college 
course, since our undergraduate life has 
a wonderful vigor and sweetness, which 
enriches often where it does not educate. 
It is the colleges that suffer. 

Of course there are many fathers— 
especially among business men—who 
frankly do not believe in culture, and 
who are quite willing that their children 
should get the associations of college life 
with the modicum of cultivation which 
cannot be escaped. I have another and 
equally serious quarrel with them, which 
demands more space than this essay can 
afford. They at least are honest. Their 
prejudices are due to a well-grounded 
distrust of the intellectual fops and dry- 
as-dust pedants who will sometimes de- 
velop as excrescences upon the cultural 
process. Or, if not prejudice, it is a wil- 
ful ignorance of what the colleges mean 
by culture that misleads them, and a 
wilful blindness to the kind of intellect 
which will be required of the next gene- 


ration. But my quarrel here is with th 
parents who profess to believe in colleg 
education. 

If, being such a parent, you are not 
content with the ambiguous training d 
sired by the advocate of “country-club 
colleges”; if you belong to the new 
generation which has begun to realiz: 
that the complexities and competition 
of modern life are crying for intelligenc: 
to master them, and that even million 
are growing difficult to spend; if you 
demand a training for your children that 
will stir the inner virtues of the mind 
—why, then, two courses are open 
Granted schools and colleges as good a 
one can provide—and they are not yet 
good enough for the splendid materia! 
that America is breeding—it is indispen 
sable that there be, in addition, eith 
background, with all it implies, or a 
heartfelt desire for education. 

Now it should not be difficult to giv: 
the current Freshman a proper back 
ground. Colleges in America hav 
spread with incredible rapidity. But 
they have spread no faster than th 
homes where all the appliances of civil: 
zation are at hand. The background of 
culture, thanks largely to our women, is 
available in many, if not in most, fami- 
lies of moderate means. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is not yet our background. W: 
are a little restive before it—suspicious 
of its refinements, contemptuous of its 
luxuries. It is like a new fashion, worn 
awkwardly, scornfully, by practical men, 
if worn at all. And the hearty young 
barbarians, who always imitate those 
they love best, magnify our suspicions, 
our contempts, and go off to school and 
college with that for their intellectual 
and esthetic philosophy. 

It is hard at middle age to broaden 
tastes, to become interested inthought, to 
learn to use as well as to possess the pos- 
sibilities of living that a good income and 
the twentieth century put before us. 
And yet, if the children are to be given 
a fair start in the more intellectual period 
that is certainly coming, the effort must 
be contemplated. Unless they are strong 
enough to break away from their first en- 
vironment—and many are not—school 
alone will never bring culture with it, nor 
will college. 

The families who lack the apparatus 
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and the atmosphere of fine 


living, 
whether through the hampering pover- 
tv of a tenement flat or the distracting 
riches of a new-made million, are handi- 
( apped, perhaps, but in no sense deprived 
of the opportunity to give education a 


fair chance. They may not be able to 
insure for their children a background 
rich in experience of the arts of life, but 
they can inculcate the desire for one; and 
in youth, desire is even better than pos- 
There may be bad pictures on 
the wall, cheap books on the shelves, 
narrow talk or none at all at table, and 
yet the boy who emerges from such an 
environment may be surer of awakening 
his intellectual being than the son of an 
art-collector or a patron of symphony 
concerts—if he really wants to be edu- 
cated. Neither poverty nor riches is the 
determining factor. In either case, the 
wish to know truly and to feel truly can 
be instilled, if there is the will to instil 
it. And such a longing wins against any 
odds. 

[In one respect, at least, the youth who 
must fight his way out of utter Philistin- 
ism, or the barren environment of the 
poor, is better off than he who enters 
college already acquainted with the lib- 
eral arts. He has rubbed, and rubbed 
hard, against the basic necessities of life 


Sé ssion. 


need of food, need of clothes, need of 


money—or at least his parents have 
made him familiar with those incorrigi- 
ble realities which came before the arts 
and will stay after them. And the sav- 
ing practicality that comes with hard- 
earned sustenance, and remains when the 
stress and the pinch are past, will save 
him from the poses, the potterings, and 
the fopperies that accompany culture too 
easily won, and make it—what all cul- 
ture seems to many Americans—an orna- 


ment, rather than an aid to a richer and 
more purposeful life. 
here is no getting round it. If we 
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wish the colleges to instil culture, we 
must either become cultivated ourselves, 
or by some other means make our chil- 
dren desirous of culture. Even so, the 
problem will not be solved. Inefficient 
teachers will remain to be reckoned with, 
especially since we shall probably con- 
tinue to refuse to give them enough 
income to keep what culture they pos- 
sess at the boiling-point. And there are 
few schools and few colleges in which 
outworn, ineffective methods do not here 
and there hold back even the willing 
mind from a full measure of accomplish- 
ment. The sociologist will remark that 
there is also heredity. It is still true 
that you cannot make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear, and as there are boys who 
would become educated in Greenland or 
Nigeria, so, as I have already admitted, 
there are others whose brains permit of 
only a moderate education, strive as we 
may. But the psychologists and anthro- 
pologists now give us reason to believe 
what common sense has long taught— 
that the power of environment, if not 
absolute, is at least greater than any 
other shaping influence upon the —_ 
Environment cannot make, though i 
may mar, genius or even talent; ee a 
bad heredity will not prevent a boy in 
a favorable environment from acquiring 
an adequate education. 

A far more serious problem is to deter- 
mine just what true culture is going to 
be for the next generation, so that the 
bewildered parent may adequately pre- 
pare for it. Few will agree as to its 
probable nature, and in the particular 
forms of education and environment by 
which we try to instil it there is abun- 
dant room for legitimate differences of 
opinion. But no one will deny, I think, 


that a mind eager to get at the truth and 
willing to enjoy the best is a chief requi- 
site in any conceivable educational pro- 
gramme. 
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UR visitor had such an air of dis- 
tinction, with a general effect of 


strangeness, and at the same time 
a perplexing suggestion of familiarity, 
that we scarcely knew how to take him. 
But we remembered the hospitality which 
we had shown all sorts of visitors in 
times past, and though it was our busy 
day (we have one a month, when we 
try to think up what we are going to 
say), we asked him, still a little doubt- 
fully, if he would not sit down. “Oh, 
thank you,” he said, “I have come rath- 
er a long way, and if you don’t mind, 
for a moment,” and he took the uncom- 
fortable chair which we keep for the 
purpose of speeding the parting guest 
when he cannot make up his mind to 
go without help. 

We remained looking at each other 
for an appreciable moment, and then, 
with rather an appealing smile, he said, 

“And you don’t know me?” 

“Why, yes, perfectly,” we answered, 
“but somehow we can’t place you ex- 
actly. Where have we had the pleasure 
of— When—” 

‘I don’t wonder,” he returned. “I’ve 
been gone ever since the early eighteen- 
seventies—” 

“That accounts,” 
“for something oddly 


we interpolated, 
Mid-Victorian 
about you which we noticed when you 
first came in.” 

“And I may say, without exaggera- 
tion, that I have been pretty much round 


the Cosmos since. Star-dust, proto- 
plasm, natural selection, survival of the 
fittest, anthropoidal ancestry —I have 
returned from them all, and here I am 
again, scarcely changed in the least, 
I hope, and glad enough to be back. 
I had hoped you had missed me, but if 
you don’t know me—” 

We sat up, and pulled ourselves for- 
ward by the arms of the Easy Chair 
for a good look. “You’re not—you 
don’t tell us—you can’t be—the Human 
Soul?” 
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He laughed out joyously, “I an 
Human Soul.” 

“Well,” we said, and in order to ¢ 
time we repeated ourselves in addi 
“We thought there was someth 
strangely familiar about you. But,” 
hedged, “‘you’re not the Choir Invisi! 
are you? No funny business of ra 
immortality? No living in the bette: 
lives of others?” 

“No, no,” he shouted for pleas 
in forbidding the supposition. “] 
the plain old-fashioned, individual Hu 
man Soul, such as everybody once ha 
without the slightest misgiving.” 

It is impossible to express the sati 
faction we felt at this. “Then you a: 
the Unsevered Consciousness?” 

The Soul beamed upon us with a nod 
of assent and confirmation. But w: 
had a sudden disquiet. ‘You don’t 
mean,” we anxiously entreated, “th 
you area result of Psychical Research?” 

This seemed to amuse the Soul stil! 
more, and he laughed again in glad de- 
rision. ‘“‘There are spirits,” he said, 
“that are willing to come back that w: 
round, but I had rather not. I should 
say that I had arrived through a rm 
newal of that simple old process of r 
alizing a fact by feeling it in the bone 
Of course, the figure rings a little out of 
harmony; but I don’t know why, though 
I am now a spiritual body, I should not 
have been sensible in the material fram: 
which I once animated.” 

“Exactly, exactly!” we agreed, an 
we emitted a low, vague whistle. ‘ - St 
ing more reasonable. As we under- 
stand, you are not now in the flesh. 
You have been externated by some such 
process—” We stopped for want of 
ideas. 

The Soul was apparently delighted. 
“You haven’t been supposing that | 
was your soul?” 

“Oh no; not at all. 
kind!” 

“Because if that had been the cas: 
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they would have been looking round for 
our successor by this time.” 

We shuddered, and hastened to leave 
the point for something less personal to 

urselves. “Do you mind talking a 
little about your impressions of the re- 
newed interest in you among mortals? 
You are very much in the public eye, 
just now, or as the Press Clippings 
Bureaus modestly put it, you are ‘at- 
tracting a good deal of attention,’ as 
perhaps you have noticed, with the 
help of the Press Clippings, or without. 
There is scarcely a recent publication 
of any sort in which you are not men- 
tioned. Of course you have seen what 
Sir Oliver Lodge has said.” 

“That he had positive proof of my 
survival after death? But | knew that 
already; and besides his evidence seems 
to have come through the agency of 
Psychical Research methods, which I 
think you agreed with me in—” 

‘“‘We have never expressed any feel- 
ing of slight for them, or distrust, and 

should not like to be implicated by 
your personal feeling on the point. No 
iter concerning you, or the question 

" unsevered consciousness, can well 

id referring to the mass of evidence 
imulated by that society. Mr. 
Henry Holt, for instance, in his very 
interestany volumes On the Cosmic Re- 
lations, refers to it so frequently that we 
; ad pe Pow said constantly. We con- 
ss that we rather like him better when 
h is not doing so, but is speculating 
and reasoning on his own bat, so to 
speak. But what we were really trying 
to arrive at, ‘merely for purposes of 
identification,’ as the newspapers say 
in requiring the names and addresses 
of correspondents, are the points of re- 
semblance between yourself and the 
Human Soul as we knew it before Evo- 
lution began to make its inroads upon 
Faith. We hope it will not seem too in- 
timate if we inquire, for instance, wheth- 
er you still regard yourself as a Soul to 
be Saved or Lost, as all souls outside 
the Unitarian or Universalist cult did 
in the early seventies. If you will re- 
member, there was then a prevalent be- 
lief in a Heaven for the repentant and 
a Hell for the unrepentant sinners’ 
souls. As yet the newspapers had not 
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seriously taken up the question of Hell, 
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and decided by a large majority against 
the doctrine of the good old perdition 
which was a main prop of the hope of 
salvation.” 

“Yes,” the Soul asserted. ‘“‘But in 
my own case, with my trust in the 
divine mercy, I never accepted that 
doctrine. I—” 

“Allow us,” we interposed. “We 
would rather inquire whether you have 
come back with any such preoccupa- 
tion concerning other souls. We have 
just been reading a very important little 
book on 4 Century’s Change in Religion, 
and if you have seen it—” 

“Oh yes,” the Soul assented. “By 
the Rev. George Harris, who was for- 
merly Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. A very important book, in- 
deed, and extremely sound and kind. 
I suppose you have in mind that ad- 
mirable chapter on ‘The Waning of Cal- 
vinism, where certain passages from 
the old-fashioned ‘plan of salvation’ 
are quoted, like, ‘God having out of 
His mere good pleasure, from all eter- 
nity, elected some to everlasting life, 
did enter into a covenant of grace to 
deliver them out of the state of sin and 
misery, and to bring them into a state 
of salvation by a Redeemer. .. . We are 
made partakers of the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ by the effectual appli- 
cation of it to us by the Holy Spirit 

working faith in us and thereby 
uniting us to Christ in our effectual call- 
ing. Well, I have not returned with 
any such preoccupation concerning other 
souls or myself, and still less have I 
come back holding the belief through 
my experience of immortality that ‘ali 
mankind by their fall’ in Adam ‘lost 
communion with God, are under His 
wrath and curse, and so made liable 
to all the . . . pains of hell for ever.’ 
Those ideas, it appears from Dr. Har- 
ris’s book, are no longer accepted by 
the church, and were never evolved 
from the Bible. I speak, of course, for 
myself, but I do not believe that any 
soul returning to its own from our long 
exile in the greater light of up-to-date 
science could possibly hold these doc- 
trines.” 

“Excuse us,” we said, “we cannot, 
with all respect due a disembodied spirit, 
allow you to enter upon a theological 
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discussion here. We have no doubt of 
your sincere convictions or your good 
intentions, but we must draw the line. 
What we would like to know is whether 
science has accepted and now tolerates 


you as Man created out of the dust of 


the earth, and inspired with the undying 
life which the Creator breathed into his 
nostrils, or whether it glories in you as 
a triumphant ultimation of protoplasm; 
whether it rejoices in you as a proof of 
revelation or an illustration of evolution, 
a survival of the fittest, in short.” 

The Soul hesitated a thoughtful mo- 
ment. “I don’t know whether I should 
be justified in replying categorically to 
your questions. You seem to assume 
that I have come into my own again 
wholly under favor of science— 

“Only so far,” we interposed, “as your 
present scientific repatnation is a co- 
rollary of your scientific exile forty or 
forty-five years ago.” 

“T am not sure,” the Soul took the 
word, “that science either exiled or re- 
patriated me. Aren’t you confusing 
two rather different things? When you 
name science don’t you mean the phi- 
losophy deriving from some results of 
scientific research? 


Isn’t science, prop- 
erly speaking, now as ever, occupied 
with questioning the facts of the ma- 
terial universe, large and small, dissect- 


ing, analyzing, observing, noting, and 
steadfastly refusing to leave its job for 
any speculative inferences? I grant you 
that there are scientists, and great ones, 
who seem to have left their job to in- 
quire into what all scientific men would 
once have called the Unknowable. In 
the very hour of Evolution’s triumph 
Agassiz denied it, and dared to lift a 
prayer to the Unknown God in the 
temple of the knowable gods. The 
great Wallace who made Darwin’s dis- 
covery simultaneously with him never 
ceased to believe in me, as far as 
spiritualism could give proof of it. Sir 
Oliver Lodge turns for a moment from 
scientific research to evoke the evidence 
of psychical research in proof of me; 
and Mr. Holt, whom we may call a 
scientiated philosopher, bred in the 
straitest sect of the evolutionaries, leans 
upon the often-breaking reeds supplied 
by that inquiry to find his way about 
the world of spirits. John Fiske, eldest 
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son of that hopeless faith, Apostle ¢ to 
the Scientific Heathen, as I think , 
once called him, never altogether re- 
nounced belief in the unsevered con- 
sciousness, and he held steadfastly to 
an ‘Idea of God’ which some who tried 

grasp with him, found their hands 
empty of when they opened them to |: 
closely at it. No, as to science which 
devotedly remained science, | must sa 
‘Thank you for nothing. You did not 
because you could not, banish me fro 
the hearts and hopes of men; and it 
not you who have called me home. | 
did not exist by your grace, and | 
not persist by your leave!’” 

It appeared to us that the Soul v 
losing itself somewhat in the vagari 
of self-satisfaction bordering on br: 
and we thought it well to bring it back 
to the solid facts again. “Then if it 
was not science that did it, and if scienc: 
has not done it, how do you account 
for having been away this long while, 
and for being here now?” 

“Who knows?” the Soul answered. 
“Perhaps in both events there has been 
merely the effect of human moods. In 
a certain mood of mankind, and for 
certain almost definite period, the lo 
of poetry prevails. That period pass: 
and the love of strong, true, perhaps 
rather disdainful and intolerant pros: 
succeeds. At one time people like to 
read the best fiction, at another the 
worst. In a certain epoch the arts 
reach their most beautiful, delicate, and 
powerful expression; at another they 
strive for the ugly, the mean, the mad, 
picture, architecture, sculpture. Thes: 
changes are from fluctuations of emotions 
which no one can measure or forecast.’ 
“Yes, that is all very true,” we sai 
‘and it certainly throws some light on 
the question. ‘But we cannot under- 
stand why, the scientific objection to 
you being removed, you disembodied 
spirits, you Souls, do not return in such 
force as to induce the most incredulous 
among us to believe in the unsevered 
consciousness. Why, in short, you come 
back single spies, as it were, and not 
battalions.” 

“You persist,” the Soul replied, 
your notion that I am here by the leav: 
or the invitation of science. Nothing 


of the kind—” 
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“You miss the point, rather,” we 
said. “Religion has always admitted 
your immortality; but since science has 
taken its present benevolent attitude, 
don’t you think it would be, say, hand- 
some of you to show your appreciation 
—I won’t say gratitude—by, as it were, 
meeting her half-way, so to speak?” 

“On the conditions offered? Really,” 
the Soul returned, with a smile that 
had perhaps too much compassion in it, 
“would you yourself, if you were a dis- 
embodied spirit, would you like to come 
back to a world whose scientific keepers 
welcomed you on some such terms as they 
would offer a suspected impostor? What 
is the animating purpose, the declared 
function, of the Psychical Research So- 
ciety? It is the investigation of every 
manifestation of the supernatural, as if 
it were fraudulent. Would you like to 
submit yourself to any such scrutiny of 
your essence and identity? I admit 
that there is an almost Lombrosian 
breadth of inquiry in its consideration 
of instances. Everything is fish that 
comes to the net it casts into the un- 
fathomable sea of the Unknown, but 
once in its net, fish and every other live 
or dead thing share alike. No self- 
respecting spirit can submit itself to the 
ord al proposed.” 

‘There is a good deal in what you 
say,’ we returned. “But don’t you 
think you have a duty in the matter, 
a duty to the race? Suppose the terms 
are humiliating, wouldn’t it be your 
sufficient reparation if you convinced 
only one despairing mortal that there 
was a hereafter through your authen- 
tication by such an accepted and ap- 
proved tribunal? The final and decisive 
removal of doubt—” 

“Doubt! Doubt!” the Soul broke 
in upon us. “For one such doubt there 
is faith a millionfold. For the despair 
of one such mortal as you imagine there 
is the hope of the myriad majority who 
have always hoped with unwavering 
belief that if they die they will live 
again, and that they will meet in im- 
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mortality those who died before them, 
and whom their souls hold dear in 
the unbroken embrace of the love that 
links together a life here and hereafter. 
Tell me,” the Soul suddenly turned 
upon us with the pe rsonality, “you once 
believed in me, didn’t you? 

““Unquestioningly.” 

“When and how did you lose faith 
in me?” : 

“How, we don’t know; but as to when, 
it was about the year 1870, when most 
other cultivated people gave you up.’ 

“But now you believe in me again?” 

“We must.” 

“And what made you return to a be- 
ief in eternal life?” 

Death.” 

The word was surprised from us, but 
we could not take it back. 

“Many,” we said, “cease to believe 
in that dreadful hour which brings be- 
lief back to others.” 

“No, not many; not re ally any!” the 
Soul triumphed. “And death you have 
always with you, and always will have. 
It is the promise, and the witness of 
the promise, that the Soul cannot die. 
While you live here you cannot under- 
stand this saying, and I have not the 
mortal words to declare it to you. World 
without end, perhaps you on earth will 
have no other promise, no other witness 
of the promise; but it may be that in 
the fullness of eternity it shall be seen 
on earth that death was only another 
form of life. It seems to rend your 
very soul; it tears apart every fiber of 
your being when it comes to your be- 
loved. You said that you could not 
bear it when it came; but you bore it, 
as all the innumerable host of men have 
borne it from the first. In the very 
ecstasy of your anguish there was some- 
how peace, there was refuge, there was 
escape. If here you can outlive, is not 
it a sign that you shall live on?” 

While we looked hard at the Soul, 
radiant, exultant, there ceased to be 
anrthing where it had been. Perhaps 
there had never been anything. 


_ 








HE prosperity of literature is not 
measured by the aggregate profits 
of authors and publishers. It is a 
matter of life rather than of business— 
not the life of one mortal generation, but 
of humanity. Fortunately literature, 
the art preservative of all the others, is 
itself the most easily preserved—the 
only living thing on earth whose pulse 
can be coeval with human pulsation. 
What a pulse old Homer had, beating on 
for ever! “Tis just as fortunate that 
most that is scribbled is as short-lived 
as it is momentarily lucky, contributing 
nothing to the essential and lasting 
prosperity of literature. 

Tradition, if vital, is translation even 
into new terms of life. In this view it 
would seem quite unessential to the pros- 
perity of a living literature—the life of 
which at any time, indeed the very life 
of its own time, would seem to be its 
prosperity—that any author should be 
eminent in the perspective of genera- 
tions tocome, ‘The;present generation 
has more consciousness of self-sufhiciency 
than any past has had, and, though more 
generally than any past it is acquainted 
with an older literature, this being more 
accessible to a larger number of readers, 
it has in the least degree the feeling of 
dependence upon anything old. 

Our very remoteness in feeling helps 
our perspective: the more distant the 
stars the clearer their constellation. 
What is alien to us heightens our roman- 
tic interest and is a lure to curiosity; our 
scientific inclination, too, for distinct 
grouping and analysis has a satisfactorily 
large and interesting scope. 

Our historic sense increases as the hold 
of tradition upon us is loosened. The 
thinner is the more eager air. So, while 
not being replete with the erudition of 
eighteenth-century scholarship, we be- 
come ardently devoted to the very things 
that, in our modern self-assurance, we 
feel that we could very well do without, 
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so far as our own immediate activities | 
life or literature are concerned. 

Our philosophy, at least that most 
sympathetic to the idea of creative evo- 
lution, emphasizes the absolute newness 
of the new, thus absolving us from for- 
mal tradition in the qualitative trans- 
formation of life, confirming in us thé 
conviction of our independence of th: 
past. But, even supposing that f 
the aims and purposes and for th 
guidance of our lives the writers of our 
own generation suffice, that it is really 
a disadvantage to our art and literatur: 
if we regard, so as to be tempted to fo! 
low, past models, and that we should be 
content within the scope of our presen 
literature of knowledge and of power, 
ever widening in our own time—woul 
not our ignorance of the past mean 
curtailment of our perspe a far mor 
to be regretted than if perpetual daylight 
should, for our own and for all time to 
come, veil from us the starry heavens? 

Happily such a possibility does not li 
within the range of our choice. The past 
lives in the present, whether we will o: 
no, not repeated, but rising again in us, 
qualitatively and qualifyingly—a_sc- 
lective resurrection, distributive and 
methodical, with the mighty propulsion 
in it of the whole current, modified by 
the special strain, so that developme nt 
in any generation does predisposing! 
count for something in the next, selec- 
tively, as we have said —that is, by 
elimmation and _ variation. This 
physiological heredity, with its wonder- 
ful psychical implications. Moreover, 
life itself, not our choice, by the over- 
lapping of generations, sees to it that t! 
immediate past is with us, reinforcing 
and directing hereditary predisposition 

The written record as a means of con- 
tinuing the past into the present is an 
advanced stage of specialization, as in- 
evitable as memory, yet letting memory 
fall more and more into lassitude. Re- 
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leasing the living voice, it seems less 
vital. Though itself fixed, it permits 
detz ychment. The same record with the 
passing of time becomes remote from the 
initial sympathetic impulse, cold and 
alien, easier to let slip. One may take 
it or leave it. Often it escapes oblivion 
only by accident or by its association 
with some cherished cause, sectarian or 
partisan, or with some educational exer- 
cise. How many pupils have “parsed” 
Milton who would not otherwise have 
read him! But for the close relation 
between Judaism and Christianity, 
Isaiah and Job and The Canticles might 
have been lost to us and, even so, the 
wonde rful Apocrypha is almost as “hid- 
den” as its name indicates. 

[he historic sense nevertheless per- 
sists, and its development grows with 
our increase and diffusion of culture. 
It is itself diffuse and thin, being so much 
an intellectual and critical interest, but 
still warmed by the feeling of human 
kinship and, in the instances it finds of 
creative genius, awakening enthusiasm. 

The time will never come when the 
humanist can be indifferent to the hu- 
man past, and he must depend mainly 
upon literature not only for the direct 
presentation of examples of creative 
genius, but for the reflection of past 
manners, beliefs, loyalties, heroisms, and 
ethical dispositions—all of these in the 
held of spontaneous and disinterested 
feeling and action. As to the values ot 
real culture in the successive stages of 
human evolution, no generation can live 
or die to itself alone. 

In all matters affecting progress, as 
distinguished from evolution, we are not 
dependent upon past literature; thus 
old treatises relating to such matters are 
preserved, as books of reference, for the 
use of specialists. Only the creative can 
be immortal—creative literature and 
creative criticism. Can any age ever 
be so sufficient to itself in its own crea- 
tiveness that the prosperity of literature 
will not in large measure derive from 
older fonts? Our historic sense shall 
always find in the beginnings of human 
institutions and conventions clearer in- 
timations of their real meaning and of 
their fulfilment than we can gather on 
their course in its full volume. More- 
over, it is only in the retrospect which 
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literature affords that we are permitted 
to behold the beginning, the course, 
and the completion of the streams of 
ancient national destinies—as of Greece 
and Rome—and to discern their full 
meanings and values for themselves and 
for the world after them. 

A peculiar interest and significance is 
attached to the manners, moods, and 
imaginings of still surviving plastic 
races, not yet hardened by civilization, 
and how much more to the myths, folk- 
lores, fables, and legends of the 
men of whom we have any record. 
imaginings easily blend with those of 
every child; their remoteness from our 
maturity enhances their romance; their 
intimations put us in the way of becom- 
ing intuitional psychologists. The first 
meanings of language would constitute 
a real psychology, but comprehensible 
only to those who have exhausted the 
secondary meanings and passed beyond 
them. When we have exhausted logic 
and civilization, the stream of culture and 
of life—that is, of culture as a life—will 
have cleared itself. But every inter- 
mediate stage has some prophecy of 
this realization in its creative litera- 
ture. There is no end to these inter- 
mediate stages—no absolute ultimacy 
and clarity of realization—therefore, 
while creative literature lasts, all the 
links of this prophecy of something for 
ever beyond hold together, and none 
can be lost, whether we will or no. 

The most impressive, the most naive, 
the most human of past literature 
legendary, poetic, dramatic, fictional, 
and speculative—remains to us not to 
give aid or direction to our own art or 
life; not merely to extend and define 
our historical perspective, but for our 
satisfaction in its very content and 
quality, in the wonder of its creations, 
in its humor and in its large disinter- 
estedness. It is not difficult to imagine 
any really thoughtful reader seeking 
satisfaction of this kind in old books 
rather than in nine-tenths, or even in a 
larger ratio, of the brand-new ones. 

The number of readers whose interest 
is confined to books which, taking the 
centuries together, count for the essen- 
tial and lasting prosperity of literature 
is not, nor ever likely to be, great enough 
to disturb the equanimity of the most 
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liberal-minded publisher or of the popu- 
lar author. So fastidious a selection is 
far from being commendable. One’s 
sympathy with his own time should 
naturally compel a larger indulgence. 
It is not creditable to any one of any 
time that he could say, “When a new 
book appears, I read an old one instead.” 

We can imagine Charles Lamb, in a 
mood of whimsical humor, uttering such 
an apothegm—so passionate was his love 
of all old things. Certainly as an author 
he affected to court past rather than 
present or future applause, saying: 

“Hang the age! I'll write for antiquity. 

Not with so good humor, the late 
Samuel Butler, the author of Ercwhon— 
a brilliant and partially successful book 
—was of as crusty a temper as Lamb in 
his judgment of his time. He was as 
indifferent to the regard of his own 
generation as he was contemptuous of 
its idols and its religious beliefs. His 
books during his lifetime netted him, on 
the whole, a loss that would have been 
serious but for his having a comfortable 
competence. But he looked forward 
with serene assurance to posthumous 
appreciation, and the favor with which 
his novel, The Way of All Flesh, pub- 
lished the year after his death, was re- 
ceived confirmed his expectation. Yet 
this novel would have had as hearty a 
welcome if it had been published during 
his lifetime, and would as surely have 
turned the tide in his favor, despite his 
heterodoxy and his frank cynicism. We 
cannot, therefore, agree with him that 
no really worthy author can come into 
his own until he is dead, though it is true 
of the worthiest, that until afterward, or 
perhaps long afterward, he cannot come 
into all of his own. 

The present reader gains very much 
from past contributions to the prosper- 
ity of literature—something appealing 
to his sympathy from the recognition of 
qualities common to human nature; but 
far more, developing his analytic and 
selective judgment, from the different 
and distinctive traits and features of 
successive periods. The present writer 
has only the same gain as the reader; his 
creative power is neither generated nor 
increased, but its field is widened, its 
inspiration reinforced, and its method 
improved by a critical discernment that 


cannot be so well or wisely acquired in 
any other way. 

Very many of the creations of past 
genius, equal to those which have been 
preserved, have not escaped oblivion. 
They had the lasting quality, but hay: 
not lasted. So there are few books 
which, in our own time, contribute to 
the essential prosperity of literature, 
in our just regard, that will seem indis- 
pensable to future generations of read- 
ers. Writers most companionable to us 
will be succeeded by writers just as 
sympathetic and companionable and 
possessed of as much genius. 

None of us now living could surely say 
what novels written during the last 
thirty years will be read a hundred years 
from now, though as a theme for con- 
jecture it might serve the Sunday maga- 
zine section of a newspaper. Some in- 
definable quality might carry one or two 
of these novels that far—such a quality 
as we find in Cranford or in Pride a 
Prejudice—but, in the very nature of the 
case, nobody could tell what variation 
of genius would give the right of way, 
unless he could divine what turn the way 
itself would take. Indeed, it might not 
be any novel that would find thorough- 
fare, but some other vehicle of genius 
surely homing along that devious course. 
In any case, neither the carrier nor the 
goal would answer to our rational ex- 
pectation. 

The main drift of our humanity is 
taken by us as unawares as that of the 
stars in space; it is the privilege of our 
conscious effort or thought, within ex- 
tremely liberal bounds, to veer, and we 
very liberally avail ourselves of it, but 
the eccentricity confounds our sense of 
direction. This sense, as to the present 
or future, is committed to Life itself. 
It is more comfortable to us not to have 
it consciously, as it is not to feel the 
earth’s motion—which feeling would 
show that we are not really taking it. 
We are allowed some sense of the way 
we have come, but our human astron- 
omy does not include a calculation of our 
future course. The creative literature 
of any century to come will take the way 
of creative life; and that way, too, taste 
will follow in the selection and assimila- 
tion of past literature—but always with 
revaluation. 
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El -LI ), Mrs. Weldon!” 


springing from my chair. ‘“‘What 
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Weldon Breakfasts Early 


JAMES 


I exclaimed, idle curios 


on | 


Really, if you'd like to know, 
at breakfast. 
what it 
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on earth brings u down to break It’s the great test, isn’t 
fast?” cael be if I were 
“¢ morning!” chirped Mrs. Weldon, married to you, 
trailing toward the chair opposite min She smiled impishly. 


hich I hastened to pull out from the table “Well, 
nd hold for her. “Oh, I don’t know 
just a whim. 


see how carnivorous you are 
mornings.” She settled herself 
eracefully and rang for her tea. 
“Carnivorous doesn’t describe 
t, now that you’re here,” I par- 
ried, gallantly. ‘“‘I should call 
ynecophagous.” 
‘Heavens, Mr. James!’ she 
sped, rolling two very bright 


“What a it 


fashionable new 


ray eyes at me. 

in _Is it a 
isease 

‘| should like to make it so,”” | 
inswered. ‘Anthropophagous 

in-eating; therefore gynecoph- 
vous—woman-eating. Do you 
get it? Perfectly 
Ens glish.” 

‘And so early in the morning, 
too,” murmured Mrs. Weldon, 
eying me carefully. ‘“‘The un- 
expected strain 

“Oh, very easy,” 
it lightly. 
know P 

Here Mrs. Weldon’s breakfast 
was brought in, and she fiddled 
ompetently with the tea-urn 
and then cracked the top of an 
egg. The butler mumbled, dis- 
creetly, 

‘Anything more, 
ind withdre Ww. 

‘It was awfully jolly of you 


good Greek- 


l dismissed 
“Years of training, you 


madam?” 


to come down,” | began over 

vain 

“Not at all,” returned Mrs. 

Wel “ 

Weldon, gaily. It was sheer SHE SETTLED HERSE 
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half-whisper, 
I’m tired of having it in my _ be audible. 

room, ind, as we re the last of Margare t’s Mrs. Weldon studied her rings a moment, 
euests left, I thought I’d break the rule and = and I studied Mrs ; 
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nerve! 


Weldon. 
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| wanted to see how you be have 
to 
well, 
and had to do it often?” 
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I exclaimed in 
taking pains that it should 
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those awfully pretty women who are per- 
fectly sure of themselves. I especially liked 
the little upward tiit of her nose and the 
slight cleft in her small chin. She had put 
on a particularly domestic-looking gown 
with trig linen hemstitched cuffs that seemed 
very breakfasty in the nght way. Alto- 
gether she was as fresh and clean as a d: LIsy, 
and I tried to assume a proprietary feeling, 
wondering how Jack Weldon felt at break- 
fast. Straightway I determined her little 
game shouldn’t be one-sided. 

I took up the newspaper, found a good 
long article, and began it. A surreptitious 
glance over the top assured me of Mrs. 
Weldon’s surprise. 

“What are you going to do to-day?” 
queried Mrs. Weldon, pretending to ignore 
my move. 

“Oh—most anything,” | answered, ab- 
stractedly, and reading steadily. ‘“* Er—any 
suggestions?” 

“I had thought of several things,” mused 
Mrs. Weldon, trying to provoke inquiries. 

“M-m,” I assented, elaborately turning 
a page and burrowing deeper. 

There was a longish pause. 

“Anything par-tic-ularly exciting in the 
paper this morning?” inquired Mrs. Weldon, 
with studied sweetness. 

“*M-m—nothing special,” I reluctantly 
grunted. 

Another pause. 





““YOU POOR DEAR! DID YOU HAVE A BAD NIGHT ? 


“How quiet it is after the night’s rain!” 
observed Mrs. Weldon, philosophically. 
“Perhaps you'll give me a sheet of the 
paper to look over. 

‘Certainly, my dear,” I replied, politely. 

At ‘my dear’ she turned pink. With ; 
table-knife I neatly slit the paper anit, 
and, carefully picking out the sheet con- 
taining the shipping news, passed it across 
the table. Mrs. Weldon scrutinized it in- 
tently, and then I could see her gathering 
herself together for battle. There was a 
moment’s lull while I continued reading. 

“Oh, do listen to this,” Mrs. Weldon 
called out; ‘‘it’s rather fascinating: ‘Sea- 
man’s Church Institute, 25 South Street 
through arrangements with the North At- 
lantic Cable Company. Dropped at exact 
noon to-day, twelve M., seventy-fifth merid- 
ian, or five P. M. Greenwich time.’ What 
do you suppose dropped, and did it hit any- 
thing?” 

I merely looked at her with long-suffering 
patience. 

“Or perhaps this is more helpful,” she 
calmly read on: “‘‘ Distances in nautical miles 
on usual steamer-tracks from Ambrose Chan- 
nel Lightship, Sable Island, six hundred and 
forty-eight; Nantucket, South Shoal, Light- 
ship, one hundred and—’”’ 

‘Betty!’ I interrupted, putting down my 
paper (she stopped short), “would you in 
the least mind reading it quietly to your- 
self? You know that, 
with a very wearing 
day ahead of me, I have 
to conserve all my 
energies in order to 
cope with later—and 
purely necessary — ex- 
asperations.” 

Mrs. Weldon slightly 
_ flushed, took it, got its 
little histrionic implica- 
tions, and settled down 
into the part assigned. 

“You poor dear!” She 
cocked her head sym- 
pathetically. “Did you 
hi ivea bad night? I think, 

‘Jamie,’ you stay up 
much too late for one 

with your—er— high- 
strung temperament.” 

“On the contrary, | 
had a perfect night,” 
I replied, calmly, burrow- 
ing back into the paper 
to think. 

‘High-strung’” she had 
pronounced as if it were 
a euphemism. She was 
getting on pretty well, 
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and I should have to be careful about 
openings. 

“Pretty sloppy tea you're setting up 
lately, Betty,” I presently remarked, shov- 
ing my cup back of the paper. 

**Do you think so?” Mrs. Weldon purred. 
“T’m so sorry, but I thought that last brand 
made you a little—fretful.” 

This was even better; clearly I ought to 
be up and doing. 

*“No,” I replied, “it wasn’t the—tea.” 

Mrs. Weldon dodged that, of course, and 
out of the tail of my eye I could see her 
drawing in for a final spring. She let sev- 
eral minutes slip by and pottered with her 
breakfast. Then she looked at me critically. 

“Jamie,” she asked, with sudden sym- 
pathy, “have you remembered to use your 
hair-tonic this morning?” 

I stared at her in astonishment. I know 
things are getting a bit wispish there, but 
this was certainly carrying the game a little 
too far. 

“My dear,” I said, still quietly, but 
severely, “I think that the minor details of 
—er—toilet and costume are scarcely matters 
for table discussion. It’s all a question of 
taste, of course, but—” And I let the line 
trail off, 

She took the bait beautifully, as I had 
hoped. “Not at all,” she replied, pleas- 
antly, “I think, considering our—intimate 
relations, your delicacy is a bit forced.” 

This was too good to be missed. It was 
no longer a question of playing fair. 


SLOWLY, SO | HELPED HER OUT 


“Oh, very well, Betty,” I said, now quite 
gently, “since you invite it, there’s a little 
matter I’ve wanted to speak about for some 
time. I hope you'll take it right, as ’m 
simply thinking of your own good. But I 
do wish you wouldn’t put so much powder 
on your nose. Really, my dear Betty, this 
whited sepulchre what-d’you-call-’em of 
Babylon effect is—er—quite démodé.” 

Mrs. Weldon gasped, grew pinker than 
pink, and instinctively rubbed her nose with 
her napkin. ‘Well, I never!” she began to 
sputter, while I leaned back, trying hard not 
to yell “hurrah.” 

What on earth she would have flung back 
at me I can’t imagine, for, fortunately, just 
then Margaret sailed into the room. 

“Why, Betty,” exclaimed our hostess, 
merrily, “you having breakfast down-stairs 
—and with Mr. James? What’s the reason 
for this sudden change of habit?” 

Mrs. Weldon was recovering, but slowly, 
so I helped her out. “Why, you see, Mar- 
garet,” | explained, “she wanted to find out 
how it would be if she were married to me.” 

“Yes,” sputtered Mrs. Weldon, “and 
he was just like any other man at breakfast 
—horrible—perfectly horrible!” 

Margaret looked at me inquiringly. 

“Well,” I retorted. ‘I just had to do it. 
If I'd been as charming as I normally am 
mornings, why, when She got back to Weldon 
she’d have felt dreadfully, thinking of the 
contrast ” 


“I wonder,” laughed Mrs. Weldon. 
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Rurav Station AGENT: “ The express ’ll be 
along purty quick, now, there’s th’ conductor's 


, ; * 9 ’ ye 
little dog comin’ around th’ curve: 


Summed Up 
‘“T)ESCRIBE the manners and customs of 


the people in India,” wrote the geog- 
raphy-teacher on the blackboard. 

A small boy on the front seat chewed the 
end of his lead-pencil into pulp, and then dis- 
posed of the subject by writing, laboriously, 
“They haint got no manners and they dont 
wear no customes.” 


The Fly in the Ointment 
] NEVER care when my feet are wet, 
Though grown-ups worry so; 
I never trouble how cold I get— 
I’m tougher ’n people know. 
And the coldest kind of a day just suits; 
But I hate when snow gets into my boots. 


I like it often to storm and blow; 
I don’t want it always fair. 
I fight and play in the deepest snow; 
If a snowball hits me square 
I ain’t the kind that hollers and scoots; 
But I hate when snow gets into my boots. 


I’d never button my coat at all 
If people would let me be. 
I never mind when I slip and fall 
In slush way up to my knee, 
Not even if somebody laughs and hoots; 
But I hate when snow gets into my boots. 
BurGEs JOHNSON. 





Up to Her 

ETTY heard for the first time 
that there was no real Santa 
Claus and that parents were re- 
sponsible for the filled stockings. 
She was very indignant and 
ran to her mother to have the 
incredible statement refuted. 
Gently the mother tried to disil- 

lusion the child. 

“Then you've always filled 
my stockings, instead of Santa 
Claus?” Betty asked, her face 
tragic with the possibility of 
losing her beloved Santa. 

The mother nodded. 

Betty fled from the room and 
hid in some secluded spot to 
mourn her greatest hero. An 
hour or two elapsed before she 
was seen again. hen she came 
to her mother, her sad but 
heroic little face lighted up 
with generous impulses, and 
said: 

“Mother, I’m glad, after all, 
that I know 
there’s no real 
Santa Claus. 
Just think 
how awful it would 
be if | grew up and 
had children of my 
own and didn’t know 
it was up to me to 
hill their stockings!” 










Motuer: “ My goodness, Thomas, what 
7 “a 7 o> 
does this mean? 
lHomas: “ Don’t worry, Mother; we are 
just playing mountain-climbing, and we 
, P , , . 
can’t fall cause we're tied together.” 
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EDITOR’S 


Her Reason 


R. CAPRON and his wife struggled 
valiantly to teach their little daughter, 
Edith, to repeat the letter “a.” Try as they 
might, the little girl refused to pronounce the 
first letter of the alphabet, and after several 
vain efforts Mr. Capron retired from the 
struggle discouraged. 
Mrs. Capron called the child to her, and 
in an affectionate manner asked: 
“Edith dear, tell mother why you won't 
learn to say ‘a.’” 
“Well, mother,” explained Edith, “it’s 
because just as soon as I say ‘a’ you and 
father will want me to say ‘b.’” 


Criticism 


R. BRAMAN was one of the guests at a 
dinner followed by a musical. The 

hostess had been playing on the piano. As 
she began another selection he leaned over 
to a charming young woman seated next 
him and asked: 
**What do you think of her execution?” 
The girl calmly turned and replied, coolly, 
I am in favor of it!” 


Strategy 
RS. BRIGHT and her little nephew, 


Kenneth, were visiting some relatives in 
the country and, one morning, were crossing 
a pasture lot together. When they were about 
half-way across Mrs. Bright saw two oxen, 
and paused doubtfully. 

“TI really don’t know 
whether it is safe for us to 
0 so near those oxen, Ken- 
ne th,’ ’ she said, stopping. 

“Oh, don’t you be afraid 
of the oxen, auntie,” said 
Kenneth, as he tichtened 
his hold on her hand en- 
couragingly. ‘They won't 
hurt us. The first time | 
came out here I was afraid 
of them. I didn’t dare to 
co back of them, and | 
didn’t dare to go in front 
of them. But | thought of 
a fine way at last, auntie; | 
just got down and crawled 
under them.” 


A Mother’s Letter 
“DEAR TEACHER, 
Pleas 


oxcuse my son 
George. He has a sick off 


his neck. He is my son I 


am his mother. Plea 
“Mrs. ScHMID.” minut 


DRAWER 483 


Her Full Duty 
Miss BRIGHTMAN kept a very attrac- 


tive little tea-room, and when away on a 
business trip recently she left it in charge of 
a young woman clerk. ‘The morning she re- 
turned she did not think things looked quite 
as neat and attractive as usual. 

“You know, Miss Bristol,’’ remarked the 
proprietress, as she glanced around, “there is 
a great deal in having your sandwiches look 
attractive.” 

“Yes, Miss Brightman, I know it,” was 
the reply. “I have done everything I could 
while you were away. I have dusted those 
—e every morning for the last ten 
days.” 


A Distinction 


OM, the country six-year-old, presenting 
himself one day in even more than his 
usual state of dust and disorder, was asked 
by his mother if he would not like to be a 
little city boy and always be nice and clean 
in white suits and shoes and stockings. Tom 
answered, scornfully, “They’re not children; 
they’re pets.” 


A Nature-Faker 


HE teacher was holding up a picture of a 

zebra. 

“Now, children, what is this? 

“Tt looks to me like a horse in a bathing- 
suit,” answered little Arthur. 


9 





In the Park 


, lady, will you turn your face away a 


e? I want to get me little brudder by” 
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Moror-cycLe Cop: “ Why didn’t you stop when 
, y 


asryt I, J] whistle 2” 
YOu heard mMé WAISIe fF 


“7 didn’t know you wanted me to stop. 
7 > 
you wanted to race. 


Generosity 
RS. BLACKINGTON was collecting 
funds for a widow and orphans who had 
been suddenly left destitute by the death of 
their provider. Meeting Mr. Cronin, she 
asked if he wished to contribute a few cents 
toward the fund. 

“Now, Mr. Cronin,” she said, “can I put 
you down for a small subscription?” 

“Shure, mum,” replied the old Irishman, 
‘an’ it’s a very laudable objict, and ye kin 
yut me down fer a couple av dollars, an’ th’ 
Pord knows I'd give ye th’ money if | had it.” 


Circumstantial Evidence 


Q)NE morning Mr. Bainbridge came down- 

stairs in a very disturbed state of mind. 
He informed his wife that little Bobby had 
taken some money out of his pocket. 

“Now, Henry,” said the wife, reproach- 
fully, “I don’t think it is right for you to 
charge Bobby with taking money out of your 
pocket. Why, you might as well accuse me!” 

“Oh no, Sue,” replied the brute. “It 
wasn’t all taken, you know.” 





I thought 


A Good Loser 
“'TICKETS!” said the con- 


ductor, as he stood in front 
of a passenger the other day 
on a train leaving town. 

The passenger began fum- 
bling nervously through his 
pockets, and finally turned 
them all inside out. 

“Where’s your ticket?” 
asked the conductor. ‘You 
can’t have lost it.” 

“Can’t have lost it!” re- 
peated the nervous one, sar- 
castically. ‘‘ My friend, I lost 
a bass drum once.” 


Well Defined 





HE class was studying flora 

and fauna of Australia, and 
in response to the teacher's 
question, “What is a kanga- 
roo?” little Anne replied: ‘‘A 
kangaroo is like a rat, only 
big. It sits on its tail and is 
useful to put in packages of 
animal crackers.” 





A Gloomy View 


HE five-year-old daughter 

of an army officer at Fort 
Hamilton, Long Island, was 
returning from Sunday-school 
a short time ago when she met 
a friend of the family who asked her where 
she had been. 

Jus’ to Sunday-school,” the little maid 
replied. 

**And what did you do there?” questioned 
the friend. 

“Oh, we jus’ sang sad songs about 
Heaven,” answered the child. 


Her Limit 


ITTLE Robert was very bright, and at the 

end of his first term at school was pro- 
moted to the second grade. He was much 
attached to his first-grade teacher and was 
loath to leave her. 

**Miss Eva,” he said, with tears in his eyes, 
“1 do wish you knew enough to teach second 
grade, so | wouldn’t have to leave you.” 


A “Fan” 


T was an Episcopal clergyman, and an ar- 
dent lover of the great American game, who 
inadvertently remarked at the end of the por- 
tion of Scripture appointed to be read: 
“Here erdeth the first inning.” 
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Our Suburb 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Ov R Garden Spot is always bright and pretty 
(Of course it’s rather soggy when it rains), 

And only thirty minutes from the city 

(Of course you have to catch the proper trains). 
We're through with ¢ Grasping Landlords, rents, and leases 

(Of course there’s still a mortgage debt to pay). 
At last we know what True Domestic Peace ts 

(Of course you can’t compel a cook to stay). 
Our Little Home is always nice and cozy 

(Of course the furnace needs a lot of care). 
The country keeps the children fresh and rosy 

(Of course the schools are only middling fair). 
The Country Club is glorious on Sunday 

(Of course it’s overcrowded now and then). 
We see a play on Broadway every Monday 

(Of course we have to leave at half past ten). 
It’s lovely “ther grass and trees and flowers 

(Of course, at times, mosquitoes are a pest). 
Yes, life is /ife out here in Rangeley Towers 

(Of course Some People like the city best)! 





A Letter from HER! 
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No Use for Him 


HE handsome young minister always 

stationed himself at the church door after 
the service in order to greet his parishioners 
as they filed out. 

One Sabbath morning along came a raw 
Swedish maid, a stranger, so, with his usual 
cordiality, the minister grasped her hand and 
said: 

“T am very glad to see you here this 
morning. Will you not tell me your name 
and address, so that | may call on you soon 7 

The maid looke d him coldly in the eye and, 
withdrawing her hand, replied: 

“T t’ank you, but I got one steady fella 
alreadty; he come twice a week, and | t’ank 
he no like you to come.” 


An Evasion 


RS. COADY saw the street-car approach- 

ing just as she left her house. As she was 
in a great hurry to get down-town she frantic- 
ally waved her hand toward it. It passed 
her, but halted just below the corner, and she 
ran to get it. 

“Why didn’t you stop at once, con- 
ductor,” she asked, angrily, “when you saw 
me waving my hand?” 

“Gee!” exclaimed the man, “I thought 
you was throwin’ kisses at me!” 


She Knew 


(TTLE Ethel came running home from 

school, and breathlessly exclaimed: 

““Mamma, I want to ask you something. 
ls it true that Jesus was a Jew?” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered her mother. 
“Didn't you know it before?” 

“No,” answered Ethel, thoughtfully, and 
then, as if to justify her ignorance, she added, 
“T knew that God was a Presbyterian, but I 
never heard that Jesus was a Jew.” 


Rival Authorities 


WO little girls who played together a great 

deal had an altercation one morning. 
Beth had told Blanche what she called ‘a 
little fib.” 

“A fib is the same thing as a story,” ex- 
plained Blanche, “and a story is the same 
thing as a lie.” 

“No,” argued Beth, “it’s not.” 

“Yes, it is,” insisted Blanche, “because 
my father said so, and my father is pro- 
fessor at the college, and he knows every- 
thing.” 

“T don’t care if he is a professor,” said 
Beth. ‘My father is a real-estate man, and 
he knows a lot more about lying than your 
father.” 
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Painting by C. E. Chambers Illustration for “‘ The Turmoil” 


“WHY CAN'T YOU LET HIM COME BACK?” 





